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Wm. Polson & Co.’ 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


The Original and First Manufactured in 
Great Britain. 


FOR DELICIOUS PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
&c., &c., &c. 


Has an unbroken reputation of 25 Years’ 
standing for Superior Excellence of Quality. 
PAISLEY AND LONDON. 
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FINEST LIGHT FOR DINING 


AND DRAWING ROOMS. 


; wad in » goldengntous. Wasen 40% 3000 7 ed 

[EAs reece P RICE’ s 

cevsceses| — |PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
Sunetees tome LIMITED, | 
LONDON & LIVERPOOL. 


For a Hundred Excellent and Palatable 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 


Write to Messrs. GODODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., LEEDS, enclosing a penny stamp) 
for postage, when you will be presented with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in 
cloth and fully illustrated, called 


“GOOD THINGS,” 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD, 


“©The book embraces a wide field of usefulness.” —Brztish Workwoman. “* Can scarcely fail to prove of service.”— Zhe Rock. 











PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


‘BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS RG SNE 


__ MAY BE ENSURED BY SOWING | 


SUTTON’ S sutron’s FLOWER SEEDS sutron’s POST FREE. 
SUTTONS conser covections|FLQWER SEEDS < ean POST FREE. 
SUTTONS nowin sn, FLOWER SEEDS one POST FREE. 
SUTTONS No. , 93°) Free | FLOWER SEEDS rio FLOWER ER SEEDS, POST FREE. 
| SUTTONS ©: +} 316 Pf eatin FLOWER SEEDS 2 --<: te 1 oat POST FREE. 
SUTTON’ S Wo. by 15 appli laation - FLOWER SEEDS : | 3) see “POST FREE. 


| ws & SONS, THE — : SEEDSMEN, READING, _BERKSHIRE. 
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ROSENTHAL'S | HEALTH 


PATENT 
POSTULATA 
CORSET. 


THis “_genr has (in place of hone) supports of the finest 
material, specially vrepared in such a manner, that, in case 


of breaka ae, the rib can INSTANTLY be removed and as readily C O M _— R T 


READJUSTED. ‘This is accomplished by a simple mechanical 











1 




















arrangement (pitented), thus saving great annoyance and 


EXPENSE to the wearer. The support atforded is all that can 5 

be desired, while the durability will be equal to three ordin- 

ary stays. To be had in various colours and qualities, of all 

first-class Drapers anid Ladies’ Outfitters. Wh olesale only, 


D. Rosenthal &o., 77, Queen VictoriaSt., London, EC. | WRITING AND COPYING 


“ Rosenthal’s Patent Postulata Corset.” The YL quality 





specially adapted for Young Ladies. i N K S 


MARKING INK FOR LINEN 


ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 








WATSON S ABERDEEN TWEEDS 
Are admitted by all who have tried them to be the best fabrics for Ladies’ Travelling Costumes, for W alking Dre sses, for Ulsters and Coats, for Young Ladie 
and Children’s Wear. They are made from the purest wools, and are perfect in desi nan ¥ erma lour. “The ire recommended by the Leadin;: 
1 ishion Journals fer their many exceilencies. Heavier aaalies for Youths’ and Boys’ wear. é fc phage direc tte » Patrick Watson & Son, Scetc! 
Tweed Factors, Aberdeen. Parc Pg ver 40s. value, carriage paid in Great Britain; in Ireland, to Dubli nand Le selfast Foreign orders free to port. 














Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. ‘Medals : Sydney, Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


He D> ' re IA ANT OC OA Guaranteed perfectly 
a 2 © ee SAF pure Cocoa only. 
““Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more 

wholesome preparation of Cocoa.’ — Dr. Hassall. 
“Strictly pure, easily assim. lated.’’—W. W. Stoddart 
“Pure Cocoa, from whicl h a portion of its oily 

ingredients has been extracted.’? — Chas. y 


A. Cameron. 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON. 











MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS ARE THE | HAND- PAINTING SUPERSEDED. SILK ORNAMENTS. 


‘ ¢ ng sill } and cther s t , 
GEST. —‘* Public Opinion. ” Prepared for d rating silk, satin, hee sather, am her fabrics particularly 


adapte df rfancy work and op ill eft V4 Yy ornamenting articles which 
aper commend them.”—See ‘ eGrapitic.” » vave a ready sale at bazaa ich as anuumacassars . sniles and sola cushions. 


"JUS v OUT-- ime able covers, brackets, ha gs, hand and banner screens, d oyleys, 


ATHE Bic WAVERLEY PEN, 


** The best pens invented."—“' Shremwsh us sursal, 
Arter Dryprn 
Three Pens for three essential virtues famed, 
The Pickwick, Orel, and Waverley were named. 
The first in flexibi ity surpassed, 
In ease the next, in elezance the la st: : / bs vy ok RK PO 
These > points united with attractions ne 1 f rm pecieiocsinn | 
} = ) Ty, >, 
, fave yielde j other boon 18, the Phaeton and Hindoo oo! s. sample packet on : — of 13stamps. } With directions for use, 
Sample Box, with all the kinds, 1s. 1d. by post. (Dae 2s. a 25 i - will be sent post free on 
OS nt hase write now who never wrote before, ioe. | application to the 


See eee ene er oor Se dieee a PATENT SILK c ORNAMENT COMPANY, 


PATFNTRES OF PENS re PENHOLDERS, FINSBURY HOUSE, 13a, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
MACNIVEN 2 3 lai i a Branch is now onened inthe Industrial Csurt at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, whore 
VE . ee, 3 to 33, Bl r Street, Edinburgh, fu!l particulars may be obtained, and the process of applying the ornaments seen. West- 
) Pex Makers to Her Mayesty’s Government Offices. End Depot, Soho Bazaar, Oxford Strect. 
ESTABLISHED 19770. May be had of all Berlin Wocel and Fancy Repositories throughout the Ringdem. 
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“THE LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





To Advertisers.—The “Leisure Hour”~is now opened for general’ Advertisements. 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E 


For terms, etc., apply to the 


Cy 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous 


Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. 
Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such 


works separately. 


Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 





JOHN PICCOTT, 


Please send for Price Lists, post free. 


Ladies’ Black Reversible Circular Capes, with 
Hood, 12s. 9d., 17s. 6d. 








“CAPES LADIES’ 


MEN’S 
MACINTOSH FOR CAPES WITH 
COATS. BICYCLING. HOOD. 
5s. 10d. to 17s. 6d. 5s. 6d. 12s. 9d. to 17s. 6d. 


LEGGINGS, 2s. 3d. to 7s. 6d. 
On an after April rst all Purchases of ros. and upwards will be sent carriage 
Sree to any partef England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 


Please send for Price Lists, post free. 


115, 116, 117, GHEAPSIDE, 


LONDON. 





BUMSTED'S 


SALT 


AND SEA SALT 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 
36, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 





The public are invited to send, from any part of the world, to ROBINSON 
anpb CLEAVER, BELFAST, for Samples and full range of Price Lists 
(vosT FREE) of their 


Hemmed. per doz. Hemstitched. 
For Children.. 2s. 6d. per doz. 
~~. » Ladies.... 3s. 3d. | For Ladies.... 4s. 9d. 











»» Gentlemen 4s.1Cd.| ,, Geatiemen 8s. 4d. 


Norte.— Handkerchiefs All Pure Flax. 
go by post for 4d. to PQ CKET “The Cambrics of Rown- 
6d. per doz. extra; son & CLEAVER have a world- 
——— 





Collars, 3d. to 45S wide fame.” — he Queen, 
Cuffs, 6d. “— 


Collars.—Ladies’ & Children’s 
3s. 11d. ; Gentlemen’s 4s. 11d. ' 


and 5s. 11d. per doz. 











Cuffs.—- For Ladies, Gentle- Our REAL WHITE SHETLAND WOOI 
men, and Children, 5s. 11d. 
to 10s. 9d. per doz. 


SHAWL, two yards square, post free, 
at 1s. 10d., is a marvel. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
Manufacturers to the Queen, and the 
Crown Princess of Germany, 


BELFAST. 











BARROW EVANS’ HAIR RESTORER. 


Ts Certified by Public Analyst. See Wrapper round cach Bottle, 
BARROW EVANS’ HAIR RESTORER. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 
Leamington, August 25th, 1882. 
Messrs. BARROW EVANS & Co., Ld. 


Gentiemen,—I find your Hair Restorer selling well, and people speak very highly 
of it. A lady told me it was the finest Hair Wash she had used ; and an American lady 
from Boston was so pleased with it, that she came in again, and took three bottles across 
the Atlantic with her. l am, yours respectfully, W. H. GRIFFITH, Chemist. 


In Large Bottles at Is. and 2s. 6d. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





HOW TO AVOID FINGER MARKS. 
STEPHENSON BROS.’ 


suPERIOR FURNITURE 
Gd. Sample, Bottle free by post for C REA M : 


d. in stamps. 
Sole Proprietors, Stephenson Bros., Bradford, Yorks. 


mngers, St. 








Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Iron: 
G oddard’s = 





Plate Powder 


ee 


NON-MERCURIAL. 
Universally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE for 
CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO PLATE, etc. 
‘GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, NEW ZEALAND EXHIBITION, 1882.” 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, in Boxes, 15., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 





THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


i peo are two principal standpoints from which theuse 

of alcoholic beverages has been successfully assailed— 
the economical and the ethical. There are of course many 
arguments of a complex character formed more or less 
upon both of these, but we think it will, upon examination, 
be found that they are reducible to these as first principles. 
According to the former of these, the money spent on 
alcoholic drinks is not merely wasted, but is the fruitful 
cause of much talent, energy, and wealth being.perverted 
to purposes which are worse than useless, instead of con- 
tributing to the prosperity of the commonwealth. Those 
who are opposed to the use of alcoholic beverages on the 
ethical or moral grounds, hold that it is consistent with 


everyone’s observations that these drinks are the direct ! 


cause or the occasion of so much vice and crime that it 
becomes all who desire to do anything for the benefit of 
the race to give up the use of such drinks in every form 
and quantity, and to discourage their use to the utmost of 
their influence. In his business capacity the manufacturer 
is not called upon to discuss abstract or recondite problems, 
so Messrs. CANTRELL & COCHRANE, of Dublin and Belfast, 
with that practical sagacity which has built up their pre- 
sent enormous business, have set before them the object 
of providing elegant beverages which are open to no such 
objection as we have noted above. The pre-eminent 
success of the Aromatic Ginger Ale and sparkling Mont- | 
serrat have justified the soundness of their judgment, and 
people who have once tried them have come to prefer 
them to the more expensive, but not more enjoyable, 
spirituous compounds. An important qualification in 
Messrs. CANTRELL & COCHRANE’S beverages is that 
they may be decanted before being brought to table, and 
served from crystal jugs or decanters into glasses or 
tumblers. Nineteen gold and prize medals attest their 
superiority, and their purity is guaranteed by analytical 
chemists of the highest reputation and widest experience, 
who certify the absence of all contamination, either organic 
or metallic.—Christian Advocate. 
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Oh! ever thus from Childhood’s hour 


I can assure you.” 


from disease. 


successful men in this world. .. . 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and you will be surprised to learn the body what 
A frail and fickle tenement it is, 


no family should ever be without it. 


I've seen my fondest hopes decay : heart disease, and sudden death. 


| never loved a tree or flower, 
But ‘twas the first to fade away. 


| never nursed a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eye, SUCCESS IN LIFE,—‘ A new invention is brought before the public and 


commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the 
unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so 
exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 


But when it came to know me well 
And love me, it was sure to die ! 


£6 \J ANY SICK PEOPLE looked upon me as a Physician. 

time we had been in the centre of Africa without any medical man. Natives came with all 
manner of diseases. One day we had a man that was said to be mad. In some of his fits he had 
wounded a neighbour with an arrow. Whether he was mad or not, he was evidently far from well, 
and I gave him a large dose of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. The poor feliow came back next morning 
to tell us that he was better. His breath was no longer offensive, and he looked cheerful. 
were sorry when our supply of FRUIT SALT was done; it was a favourite both with natives 
and Europeans, and is much used along the malarious coasts.’—*‘ Africana,” by the Rev. 


Durr Macpona.p, M.A., B.D., vol. ii., p. 207. 


channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—ADams. 





A RUNAWAY KNOCK. 


JIDCUGLAS JERROLD, describing a very dangerous illness, from which 

his daughter had just recovered, said: “ Ah, sir, it was a Runaway Knock at Death's door, 
ow to prevent death from disease by natural means, use ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT ; it is the best known remedy. It removes fetid or poisonous matter (the groundwork of 
disease) from the blood, allays nervous excitement, depression, and restores the nervous system to 
its proper condition. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free 


Who are the really great and successful Men of the World ? 
HUXLEY wisely says : ‘‘ Those who take honours in Nature’s university, who 


learn the laws which govern men and things and obey them, are the really great and 
hose who won't learn at all are plucked ; and then you can't 
come up again. Nature's pluck means extermination.” The simple meaning is, when ailing pay 
no attention to the regulation of your diet, exercise, er occupation ; attempt no conformity to the 
laws of life, or when you have drawn an overdraft on the bank of life, &c., avoid the use of 


Which, like the brittle glass that measures time, is often broken ere half its sands are run. 
X PERIENCE SHOWS that mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet 
champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are all very apt to disagree. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is 
particularly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of 
reparation when digestion has been disturbed or Jost, and places the invalid in the right track to 
health. A world of woe is avoided by those who keep ana use ENO'S FRUIT SALT, therefore 


SE ENO'S FRUIT SALT.— Or as a health-giving, refreshing, cooling, 
invigorating beverage, or as a general laxative and tonic in the various forms of indigestion ; 
also gouty or rheumatic poisons from the blood, the neglect of which often results in apoplexy, 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 


CAUTION..—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” 
—MOoRE. Without it you have been imposed on by aworthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. Price 2/9 & 4/6. 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT be HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S 





Illustra 


NOW READY. 


Oatmeai Square. By Miss Prosser. | 
Chap. I. 


ted. 


Grace and Providence. 
A. Moopy Stuart, D.D. 


Mrs, Markham’s Mistake. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE 


UNDAY AT HOME 


FOR APRIL, CONTAINING :— 
3y Hessa STRETTON. 


Among the Mongols. 


James GILMOUR, M.A. 


West Land. With Engravings. 
The King’s Sceptre. 


Daughter. 
Our Lord. 


| day Reading. 


WITH FRONTISPIECE—AN EASTER ILLUMINATED TEXT. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 





Ragged School Union Conferences, 


> By SELINA | Homes for Poor Gentlewomen. 
* The Queen’s Gift to Netley Hos- 


pital. With Picture of Her Majesty and the 
Princess Beatrice. 


‘* Something to Begin With.” 
A Golden Wedding. 
Gethsemane as it Is. With Engraving. 
The Psalms in English Verse. 
Heroic Women, By the Rev. H.C. ADaMs. | The Home Bible Class :—Journeys of 


By the Rev. 
Notes of a Journey to the North- 


Hints of the Won- 


derful Unity of the Ways of God in History. 
E. Paxton Hoop. IV. Rays from the Paternoster Shene. 


Pages for the Young :—tThe Blacksmith’s 


By the Rev. | Things New and Old; Varieties for Sun- 
The Monthly Religious Record. 

















VERY IMPORTANT NOTICE 








spared © make this the. bes and mest relate stamp all sha ever, published af the each Part. Any Bookseller or Newsagent will arrange to 
ich fed one side only, rich morocco hinding, full gilt, and wilt ec ges, ‘8s. forward the Monthly Parts. The Book Post 1S, In many cases, 
e Aut Po Sew Huctevted Price Lata? Ad ues | the only way of reaching friends and relatives abroad, who 

an i 45, ae Srauet Ipswich: Eeabided a eee ae ee Se ae would heartily welcome the monthly magazine. 





—An entirely new, enlarged, and completely revised 


OUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 

















The Monthly Parts of the 
‘Leisure Hour” can now be forwarded to any of the Continental 
Countries, to the United States, and Canada, AT THE SAME 
RATE AS FOR GREAT BRITAIN—viz., Three-halfpence 
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CARPETS. 
MORESQUE BRUSSELS, 


Royal Axminsters, Wiltons, Super Ax- 
minsters and Woodstock, all new Carpetin 
Materials, are well worth “attention. —MAPLE 
& CO., hold by far the largest stock of 
every description of carpets, amongst which 
are some most choice tabrics produced in 
unique cesigns and colourings not to be 
found elsewhere. In catering for the public 
MAPLE & CO. endeavour to produce novel- 
ties which cannot be obtained in the usual 
markets. 


MAPLE & Co 


UPHOLSTERERS BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY, 


TOTTENHAM GOURT ROAD, 


LONDON. 


CRETONNES. 
CRETONNES.—The Blecks for 


reprinting the fine old French Cre- 
tonnes having been now re-engraved. MAPLE 
and CO. are receiving the finest goods ever 
offered. The cloths upon which these are 
printed are of superior quality ; the colours can 
also be guaranteed. The designs are exclusive, 
being engaged to MAPLE and CO., 145, 
Tottenham Court Road, London. ‘ 


CURTAINS. 
CURTAINS.—The most wonderful 


improvements have been made within the 





CARPETS. 
MAPLE & CO. would advise all 


buyers of Carpets, &c., especially 
Americans now visiting London, to call and 
see for themselves these great novelties, 
which are not yet to be found on the other 
side. —MAPLE & CO., 145, 146, 147, 148, 
and 149, Tottenham Court Road, London. 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the World. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


Acres of Show Rooms of First-class 
Furniture.—Novelties Every Day. 


last few years in the manufacture and colouring 
of Curtains and Covering Fabrics. ‘lhe artistic 
effect which some of these goods, even at 3s. od. 
per yard, double width, give is extraordinary. 
‘Lhe principal factories for the production being 
in France, MAPLE & CO. have established a 
house in Paris, whereby they see all the new 
designs and are enabled to reserve them exclu- 
sively for their customers’ selection. —-MAPLE 
& CO., Tottenham Court Road, London. 








ASSISTS DIGESTION. 
C 0 F F E E. Retatl from all Grocers, Drugyiste, &c. 


“As a breakfast beverage it is unsur- 
rete” MALT COFFEE WORKS, 84, Fleet Street, Liverpool. 


C. BRANDAUER&C°S 


Cures 
POINTED 


Have met with general approbation, Write as smoothly as a lead pencil, and neither 
scratch nor spurt, the points being rounded by a new process. Six Prize Medals awarded. 





Ask your Stationer for a Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box, or send 7 stamps to the 
Wt orks, Birmingham, London Warehouse, 24, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 





passed.” —Dr. SANDERSON, M.R.C.S. 
IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL, TAKE 


**A nourishing and health-producing article 
of diet.” —E. DAVIES, F.C.S., &c. “‘ Most 
lt wusorus all acuity ana ? 
impure gases in the stomach BRAGG 2 


j NEW BREAKFAST & AFTER- 
NROY S DINNER BEVERAGE. 
PURE COFFEE COMBINED WITH 
OCESS. 
beneficial in cases of atonic indigestion.” — 
and bowels, and thus gives a CHARCOAL 


Vi ALT MALT BY PATENT PR 
Dr. ADAM, M.R.C.S. En 
hewithy tone 
to the whole BISCUITS 
system. 














In Tins, 
1S., 2S., & 4S. 
Purifier. each. 
In BOTTLES Of all 
Qs. 48. & Gs. cron. Chemists. 


IVONTSERRA LIME-FRUIT 


_ _ JUICE 
For Cutlets, Chops, Curries, Steaks, Fish, 


Game, Soups, Gravies, etc. Adds an appetizing 
charm to the plainest and daintiest of dishes. AU F F 


Unrivalled for Pungency, Fine Flavour, Strength, 
and Cheapness. The usual 2s. size bottle for 1s. Retail of Grocers, 
Druggists, etc., everywhere. 














IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES HALF A CENTURY. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH INSURED. 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


> ORIENTAL 
TOOTH 
PASTE, 


The Onlv genuine is signed 
EWSBURY & BROWN, 
Janchester. 
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VEWSBURY & 38> 7 y 
Mag. Chemists e& 





KET Strecy MANC 





Pearty Wire anv Sounp TeeTH, firm and healthy Gums, so essertial 
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THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 
Universally prescribed, and especially adopted by Medical Men for their own use. 


CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. pe Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Ow in 
Pulmonary Consumption have long been fully established. Administered in time, and 
steadily persevered in, it has not only the power of subduing all disposition to Phthisis, 
but of arresting the development of tubercles; or, when the disease has advanced to the 
developed form, it has accomplished in numberless cases a complete curee No remedy 
so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops 
emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces a 
more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 


DR. WAUDBY, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, writes :— 


‘‘T can take Dr. pE Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om without any difficulty or dislike, and 
with as little inconvenience as water alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have 
seen, it has caused an improvement of chest symptoms and an increase of weight, so soon and so 
lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe Dr. pz Joneu’s Or to be the most valuable remedy we 
possess for chronic and constitutional disease. 

‘‘ Experience may probably discover that the admixtures lately introduced will damage the essential 
qualities of Cod Liver Oil, and I should prefer giving the substances separately to avoid any risk of 
such interference.” 


ALLEN G. CHATTAWAY, Esa., M.R.C.S., District Medical Officer, Leominster, writes : 


‘‘ Having for some years extensively used Dr. pe Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver On, both in 
public and private practice, I have no hesitation in stating that its effects are very far superior to those 
of any other Cod Liver Oil. Nearly four years since, two cases of confirmed Consumption were placed 
under my care. In both, the lungs were a mass of tubercular deposit, and every possible sound to be 
heard in Phthisis was present. The sole remedy employed was Dr. pr Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop 
Liver O11; and now the patients are strong and fat; the diseased (abnormal) sounds nearly inaudible ; 
and in the one case (male), hunting, fishing, and shooting are freely indulged in, the patient expressing 
himself quite capable of undergoing as much fatigue as any of his fellow sportsmen.” 


CHRONIG COUGHS—THROAT AFFECTIONS. 


Dr. pE Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om has been most extensively and success- 
fully used in the treatment of Chronic Coughs and Throat Affections. It effectually 
corrects the morbid or relaxed condition of the mucous surfaces of the throat and bronchial 
tubes, and speedily allays the irritation which produces frequent and prolonged coughing. 
In the latter stages of Hooping-Cough it is also a most valuable remedy. 


Sm G. DUNCAN GIBB, Barr., M.D., Physician to the Westminster Hospital, Author 
of ‘On Diseases of the Throat,” ‘On Hooping-Cough,” writes :— 


“T have found Dr. pr Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om a remedy of great power in the treat- 
ment of many Affections of the Throat and Larynx, especially in Consumption of the latter, where it 
will sustain life when everything else fails. 

“Dr. DE Joneu’s Licnt-Brown Cop Liver Om, generally agrees well, without causing nausea, and 
can be taken in smaller doses than the Pale Oils, and for a longer time continuously. It is, moreover, 
pure-and genuine, has an agreeable flavour, is very palatable, and liked by children ; hence its value in 
the third stage of Hooping-Cough, when it acts as a restorative and tonic.” 


DR. GORDON HOLMES, Physician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary, 
Author of “« A Treatise on Vocal Physiology and Hygiene,” writes :— 


“* After an extensive trial, I have found Dr. pr Joncnr’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Ort of great service 
in cases of Throat Deafness in Childhood, i.c., deafness dependent on strumous thickening of the 
lining membrane of the Eustachian tubes, and usually evidenced by enlarged tonsils. An improvement 
in hearing almost invariably follows the use of Dr. pz Jonen’s Orn for a month or two. 

ae think the more decided flavour and richer colour of Dr. pE Joncn’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver On 
usually make it more agreeable to patients than the mawkish, straw-coloured liquid prepared by other 
Manufacturers.”’ 





























[For further Select Medical Opinions see other side. 





GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION, 


In cases of prostration and loss of flesh, where the vital forces are reduced, and where 
life appears to be even at its lowest ebb, the reparative and restorative powers of 
Dr. ve Joneu’s: Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om have been remarkably manifested. By its 
administration the natural appetite is revived, and the functions of digestion and 
assimilation are improved, reanimated, and regulated ; the museular power and activity 
are sensibly and sometimes rapidly increased ;. the weight of the body is remarkably 
augmented ; and, when the use of Dr. pp Joncu’s Om has been steadily persevered in, 
its peculiar tonic: and nutritive properties: have entirely restored health and strength to 
the most feeble and deteriorated constitutions. 


ROWLAND DALTON, Esg., M.R.C.S., District Medical Oficer, Bury St. Edmunds, 
writes :-— 

‘‘ In. giving my opinion of: Dr. pE Joneu’s. Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om, I have no hesitation in 
saying that I have not the slightest confidence in any other kind. The effects of Dr. pE Jonen’s Om 
are sure and most remarkable, especially in that broken-down state of health and strength which usually 
precedes and.favours. tubercular deposit ; and’ I never recommend any other sort. The Oil I have had 
from you was: for my own use, and. it has certainly been the only means of saving my life on two 
occasions ; and even now, when I feel ‘ out of condition,’ I take it, and like it, unmixed with anything, 
as being the most agreeable way. Icould wish that Dr. pz Joneu’s O1n would come into general use, 
and entirely supersede the Pale and other worthless preparations.” 


BENJAMIN CLARKE, Esg., M.R.C.S., F.L.8., Author of “ Notes and Suggestions 
on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses,” writes: 

‘“* Having myself taken both the Pale and Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil for Debility brought on by 
over-exertion, I am able, from my own experience, to remark upon their effects and comparative useful- 
ness as remedial agents. After the Pale Oil and all other remedies that I could think of had failed, with 
little strength remaining, I tried, merely as.a last resort, Dr. pz Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om 
I received immediate relief, and its use was the means of my restoration to health. 

‘In their sensible properties and chemical constituents, the Pale Oil and Dr. pE Jonen’s Liaurt- 
Brown Ow are distinct medicines; and, from my observation of their. mode of action and effects, I 
must believe that.I.have seen many patients die, both in hospital and private practice, some of them: 
of juvenile years, and others in the prime of life, who, in all. probability, would have been cured, 
if the medical properties of Dr. DE Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver. Or lad: been. known as they are: 
now, and its use prescribed.” 


INFANTILE WASTING—WEAKNESS OF CHILDREN. 


In that severe disease, Infantile Wasting, from which children suffer so extensively, 
Dr. pE Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om has. frequently cured the disorder when 
every other remedy had failed, and all hope of saving life had been abandoned. 

In cases, also, of languid and imperfect nutrition often observed in children, where 
the appetite is capricious, and digestion slow and painful, and the body becomes weak 
and emaciated without any apparent disease, Dr. pz Joncu’s Om has speedily produced 
the most extraordinary transition to a state of good health. 


THOMAS HUNT, Esq., F.R.C.8:, late Medical Officer of Health, St. Giles’s and 
Bloomsbury, writes :— 

‘‘ In. badly, nourished infants, Dr. pe Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om is invaluable. The 
rapidity with which two or, three tea-spoonfuls a day will fatten a young child is astonishing. The 
weight gained is threetimes the weight of the Oil swallowed, or more; and, as children generally like 
the taste of Dr. pe Jonen’s Ort, and when it is given them, often cry for more, it appears as though 
there were some prospect of deliverance for the appalling multitude of children who figufe in the weekly 
bills of mortality issued from the office of the Registrar-General.” 

DR. R. C. CROFT, Author of ‘* Handbook for the Nursery,” writes :— 

‘“‘T have tried Dr. pe Joneu’s Lieut-Brown Cop Liver Om, and find that it contains all the 

properties which render the Oil so efficacious. I find, moreover, that many patients prefer it to the 


Pale Oils, and are able to retain it more comfortably. Dr. pE Joncu’s Oris almost a specific in many 
of the Diseases peculiar to Infancy and Childhood, and I have seen marked benefit produced by its use.” 








&S . DR. DE JONGH’s LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is supplied ONLY in IMPERIAL 
Half-Pints; 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; sealed: with BETTS’ Patent Capsule impressed 
on the top with DR, DE JONGH’S Stamp, and on the-side with his Signature; and the Signature of 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO.; and bearing under the wrapper a Label with the same Stamp and Signatures. 


WITHOUT THESE MARKS NONE CAN: POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
| SOLE CONSIGNEES— 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 77, Strand, London. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Firmly resist attempts often made by unscrupulous dealers’ to vecom- 
mend, or substitute, solely with a view to extra profit, other kinds of Cod Liver Oil, under the delusive 
pretence that these are as good and as efficacious as Dr. de Jongh’s Oil. 
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SKETCHES IN THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


BY TIE AUTHOR OF “A LADY’S LIFE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS,” “UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN,” ETC 


CHAPTER V. 





























AN EQUATORIAL 


SS. Rainbow, Malacca Roads, 
February 1st, § p.m. 

| AM once again on board this quaint little 

Chinese steamer, which is rolling on a lazy 

ground-swell on the heated, shallow sea. We 
were to have sailed at four p.m., but mat-sailed 
boats, with cargoes of Chinese, Malays, fowls, 
pine-apples, and sugar-cane, keep coming off and 
delaying us. The little steamer has long ago sub- 
merged her load line, and is only about ten inches 
above the water, and still they load, and still the 
mat-sailed boats and eight-paddled boats, with 
two red-clothed men facing forwards on each 
thwart, are disgorging men and goods into the 
overladen craft. A hundred and thirty men, mostly 
Chinese, with a sprinkling of Javanese and 
Malays, are huddled on the little deck, with 
goats and buffaloes, and forty coops of fowls 





and ducks, the fowls and ducks cackling and 


TUNGLE STREAM. 


quacking, and the Chinese clattering at the tops 
of their voices—such a Babel ! 

An hour later, ‘‘ Easy ahead,” shouts the Portu- 
guese-Malay captain, for the Rainbow is only 
licensed for one hundred passengers, and the 
water runs in at the scuppers as she rolls, but five 
of the mat-sailed boats have hooked on. ‘ Run 
ahead! full speed!” the captain shouts in Eng- 
lish; he dances with excitement, and screams in 
Malay. The Chinamen are climbing up the stern, 
over the bulwarks, everywhere, fairly boarding us ; 
and with about a hundred and fifty souls on board, 
and not a white man or a Christian among them, 
we steam away over the gaudy water into the 
gaudy sunset; and beautiful, dreamy, tropical 
Malacca, with its palm-fringed shores, and its 
coloured streets, and Mount Ophir, with its golden 
history, and the stately Stadthaus, whose ancient 
rooms have come to seem almost like my property, 
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are passing into memories. A gory ball drops 
suddenly from a gory sky into a flaming sea, and 


*¢ With one stride comes the dark.” 


There is no place for me except on this little 
bridge, on which the captain and I have just had 
an excellent dinner, with hen-coops for seats. 
These noisy fowls are now quiet in the darkness, 
but the noisier Chinese are still bawling at the top 
of their voices. It is too dark for another line. 


British Residency, 
Klang, Séléngor. 

You will not know where Klang is, and I think 
you won’t find it in any atlas or encyclopedia. 
Indeed, I almost doubt whether you will find 
Sélangor, the Malay State of which Klang is, 
after a fashion, the capital. At present I can tell 
you very little. 

Sélangor is bounded on the north by the “ pro- 
tected” State of Perak, which became notorious 
in England a few years ago for a “little war,” in 
which we inflicted a very heavy chastisement on 
the Malays for the assassination of Mr. Birch, the 
British Resident. It has on its south and south- 
east Sungei Ujong, Jelabu, and Pahang; but its 
boundaries in these directions are ill defined. 


The Strait of Malacca bounds it on the west, and — 


its coast-line is about a hundred and forty miles 
long. From its slightly vague interior boundary 
to the coast, it is supposed to preserve a tolerably 
uniform depth of from fifty to sixty miles. Klang 
is on the Klang river, in lat. 3° 3’ N., and long. 
101° 29’ 30’ E&. I-call it “the capital after a 
fashion,” because the Resident and his myrmidons 
live here, and because vessels which draw thirteen 
feet of water can go no higher; but the true 
capital, created by the enterprise of Chinamen, is 
thirty-six miles farther inland, the tin-mining 
settlement of Kwala Lumpor.* Sélangor thrives, 
if it does thrive, which I greatly doubt, on tin and 
gutta; but Klang is a most mis-thriven, decayed, 
miserable-looking place. The nominal ruler of 
Sélangor is Sultan Abdul Samat, but he hybernates 
on a pension at Langat, a long way off, and must 
be nearly obliterated, I think. 

It is a great change from Malacca in every 
respect. I left it with intense regret. Hospitality, 
kindness, most genial intercourse, and its own 
semi-medizval and tropical fascinations, made 
one of the brightest among the many bright spots 
of my wanderings. 

It was a delightful night. The moon was only 
a hemisphere, yet I think she gave more light 
than ours at the full. The night was so exquisite 
that I was content to rest without sleeping; the 
Babel noises of fowls and men had ceased, and 
there were only quiet sounds of rippling water, 
and the occasional cry of a sea-bird as we slipped 
through the waveless sea. When the moon set 
the sky was wonderful with its tropic purple and 
its pavement and dust of stars. I have become 
quite fond of the Southern Cross, and don’t 





eral Lumpor is now the most important mining entrepét in 
—— and in 1880 the British Resident and his staff were removed 
Uther, 





wonder that the early navigators prostrated them- 
selves on deck when they first saw it. It is not 
an imposing constellation, but it is on a part of 
the sky which is not crowded with stars, and it 
always lies aslant and obvious. It has become to 
me as much a friend as is the Plough of the 
northern regions. 

At daybreak the next morning we were steam- 
ing up the Klang river, whose low shores are 
entirely mangrove swamps, and when the sun was 
high and hot we anchored in front of the village 
of Klang, where a large fort on an eminence, with 
grass embankments in which guns are mounted, is 
the first prominent object. Above this is a large 
wooden bungalow with an a//ap roof, which is the 
British Residency. There was no air, and the 
British ensign in front of the house hung limp on 
the flagstaff. Below there is a village, with clus- 
ters of Chinese houses on the ground, and Malay 
houses on stilts, standing singly, with one or two 
Government offices bulking largely among them. 
A substantial flight of stone steps leads to a skele- 
ton jetty with an a//ap roof, and near it a number 
of attap-roofed boats were lying, loaded with slabs 
of tin from the diggings in the interior, to be tran- 
shipped to Pinang. A dainty steam-launch, the 
Abdulsamat, nominally the Sultan’s yacht, flying 
a large red and yellow flag, was also lying in the 
river. 

Mr. Bloomfield Douglas, the Resident, a tall, 
vigorous, elderly man, with white hair, a florid 
complexion, and a strong voice heard everywhere 
in authoritative tones, met me with a four-oared 
boat, and a buggy with a good Australian horse 
brought me here. From this house there isa large 
but not a beautiful view of river windings, rolling 
jungle, and blue hills. The lower part of the 
house, which is supported on pillars, is mainly 
open, and is used for billiard-room, church, after- 
noon tea-room, and audience-room; but I see 
nothing of the friendly, easy-going to and fro of 
Chinese and Malays, which was a pleasant feature 
of the Residency in Sungei Ujong. In fact there 
is here much of the appearance of an armed post 
amidst a hostile population. In front of the Resi- 
dency there is a six-pounder flanked by two piles 
of shot. Behind it there is a guard-room, with 
racks of rifles and bayonets for the Resident’s 
body-guard of twelve men, and quarters for the 
married soldiers, for soldiers they are, though they 
are called policemen. A gong hangs in front of 
the porch on which to sound the alarm, and a 
hundred men fully armed can turn out at five 
minutes’ notice. 

The faraily consists of the Resident, his wife, a 
dignified and gracious woman with a sweet but 
plaintive expression of countenance, and an 
afflicted daughter, on whom her mother attends 
with a loving, vigilant, and ceaseless devotion of 
a most pathetickind. The circle is completed by 
a handsome black monkey tied to a post, and an 
ape which they call an of, from the solitary mono- 
syllable which it utters, but which/I believe to be 
the ‘‘agile gibbon,” a creature so delicate that it 
has never yet survived a voyage to England. 

It is a beautiful creature. I could “ put off” 
hours of time with it. It walks on its hind legs 
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with a curious human walk, hanging its long arms 
down by its sides, like B It will walk quietly 
by your side like another person. It has nice, 
dark eyes, with well-formed lids like ours, a good 
nose, a human mouth, with very nice white teeth, 
and a very pleasant, cheery look when it smiles, 
but when its face is at rest the expression is sad 
and wistful. It spends a good deal of its time in 
swinging itself most energetically. It has very 
pretty fingers and finger-nails. It looks fearfully 
near of kin to us, and yet the gulf is measureless. 
It can climb anywhere, and take long leaps. This 
morning it went into a house in which a cluster of 
bananas is hanging, leapt up to the roof, and in 
no time had peeled twe, which it ate very neatly. 
It has not even a rudimentary tail. When it sits 
with its arms folded it looks like a gentlemanly 
person in a close-fitting fur suit. 

Klang does not improve on further acquaint- 
ance. It looks to me as if half the houses were 
empty, and certainly half the population is com- 
posed of Government employés, chiefly police con- 
stables. There is no air of business energy, and 
the queerly-mixed population saunters with limp 
movements ; even the few Chinese look depressed, 
as if life were too much for them. It looks, too, 
as if there were a need for holding down the 
population—which I am sure there is not—for in 
addition to the fort and its barracks, military 
police-stations are dotted about. A gaol, witha 
very high wall, is in the middle of the village. 

The jungle comes so near to Klang that tigers, 
and herds of elephants sometimes forty strong, 
have been seen within half a mile of it. In Sungei 
Ujong there was some excitement about a “‘ rogue 
elephant” (z.e., an elephant which, for reasons 
which appear good to other elephants, has been 
expelled from the herd, and has been made mad 
and savage by solitude), which, after killing two 
men, has crossed the river into Sélangor, and is 
man-killing here. -A few days ago a man, catch- 
ing sight of him in the jungle, took refuge in a 
tree, and the brute tore the tree down with its 
trunk and trampled the poor fellow to death, his 
companion escaping during the process. 

There is an almost daily shower here, and it is 
lovely now, with a balmy freshness in the air. No 
one could imagine that we are in the torrid zone, 
and only 3° from the equator. The mercury has 
not been above 83° since I came, and the sea and 
land breezes are exquisitely delicious. I wish you 
could see a late afternoon here in its full beauty, 
with palms against a golden sky, pink clouds, a 
pink river, and a balm-breathing air, just strong 
enough to lift the heavy-scented flowers, which 
make the evening air delicious. There has been 
a respite from mosquitos, and I am having a “‘ real 
good time.” — 

But I had a great fright yesterday—part of the 
“good time,” though. I was going into the 
garden when six armed policemen leapt past me 
as if they had been shot, followed by Mr. Daly, 
the land surveyor, who has the Victoria Cross for 
some brave deed, shouting, ‘‘ A cobra! a cobra!” 
and I saw a hooded head above the plants, and 
then the form I most fear and loathe twisting 
itself towards the house with frightful rapidity, 
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every one flying. I was up a ladder in no time, 
and the next moment one of the policemen, pluck- 
ing up courage, broke the reptile’s back with the 
butt of his rifle, and soon it was borne away dead 
by its tail. It was over four feet long. They get 
about three a day at the fort. There is a reward 
of twenty cents. per foot for every venomous 
snake brought in, fifty cents. per foot for an alli- 
gator, and twenty-five dollars “for every tiger. 
Lately the police have got two specimens of the 
Ophiophagus, a snake-eating snake over eighteen 
feet long, whose bite they say is certain death. 
They have a horrible collection of snakes alive, 
half dead, dead, and preserved. There was a 
fright of a different kind late at night, and the 
two made me so nervous that when the moonlight 
glinted two or three times on the bayonet of the 
sentry, which I could see from my bed, I thought 
it was a Malay going to murder the Resident, 
against whom I fear there may be many a ven- 
detta. 
SS. ‘ Abdulsamat,” 
Langat River, Séléngor. 

I was glad to get up at sunrise, when the 
whole heaven was flooded with colour and glory, 
and the lingering mists which lay here and there 
over the jungle gleamed like silver. Before 
we left Mrs. Douglas gave me tea, scones, and 
fresh butter, the first fresh butter that I have 
tasted for ten months. We left Klang in this 
beautiful steam-launch, the (so called) yacht of 
the Sultan, at eight, with forty souls on board. 

I am somewhat hazy as to where I am. ‘‘ The 
Langat River” is at present to me only a “ geo- 
graphical expression.” It is now past three 
o’clock, and we have been going about since 
eight, sometimes up rivers, but mostly on lovely 
tropic seas among islands. This is one of the 
usual business tours of the Resident, with the 
additional object of presenting a uniform to the 
Sultan. Besides Mr. Douglas there are his son- 
in-law Mr. Daly; Mr. Hawley, who has lately 
been appointed to a collectorship, and who goes 
up to be presented to the Sultan; Mr. Syers, for- 
merly a private in the roth Regiment, now super- 
intendent of the Sélangor police force; and thirty 
policemen, who go up to form the Sultan’s escort 
to-morrow. Precautions, for some occult reason, 
seem to be considered indispensable here, and 
have been increased since the murder of Mr. 
Lloyd at the Dindings. The yacht has a com- 
plete permanent roof of painted canvas, and under 
this an armament of boarding pikes. Round the 
little foremast four cutlasses and a quantity of ball 
cartridges are displayed. Six rifles are in a rack 
below, and the policemen and body-guard are 
armed with rifles and bayonets. 

The yacht is perfection. The cabin, in which 
ten can dine, is high and airy, and, being forward, 
there is novibration. Space is exquisitely utilised 
by all manner of contrivances. She is only fifty 
tons and very low in the water, but we are going 
all the way.to Prince of Wales Island in her—zoo 
niles. Everything is perfect on board, even to 
the cuzsine, and I appreciate the low rattan chairs 
at the bow, in which one can sit in the shade and 
enjoy the zephyrs. 
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This day has been a tropic dream. I have 
enjoyed it and am enjoying it intensely. We 
steamed down the Klang river, and then down a 
narrow river-like channel among small palm- 
fringed islands which suddenly opened upon the 
sea, which was slightly green towards the coral- 
; sanded, densely-wooded, unpeopled shores, but 

westwards the green tint merged into a blue tint, 
which ever deepened till a line of pure, deep, in- 
describable blue cut the blue sky on the far-off, 
clear herizon. But, ah! that ‘‘many twinkling 
smile of ocean!” Words cannot convey an idea 
of what it is under this tropic sun and sky, with 
the “‘silver-flashing ” wavelets rippling the surface 
of the sapphire sea, beneath whose clear warm 
waters brilliant fishes are darting through the 
coral groves. These are enchanted seas— 


*¢ Where falls not rain, or hail, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly.” 


It is unseemly that the Abdulsamat should smoke 
and puff and leave a foamy wake behind her. 
‘Sails of silk and ropes of sendal,” and poetic 
noiseless movements only would suit these lovely 
Malacca Straits. This is one of the very few 
days in my life in which I have felt mere living to 
be a luxury, and what it is to be akin to seas and 
breezes, and birds and insects, and to know why 
nature sings and smiles. 

We had been towing a revenue cutter with 
stores for a new lighthouse, and cast her adrift at 
the point where we anchored, and the Resident 
and Mr. Daly went ashore with thirteen police- 
men, and I had a most interesting and instructive 
conversation with Mr. Syers. Afterwards we 
steamed along the low wooded coast, and then up 
the Langat river till we came to Bukit Jugra, an 
isolated hill covered withjungle. The landing is up 
a great face of smooth rock, near the top of which 
is a pretty police-station, and higher still, nearly 
concealed by bananas and coco-palms, is the 
large bungalow of the revenue officer and police 
magistrate of Langat. We saw Mr. Ferney, the 
magistrate, landed the police guard, and then 
steamed up here for a council. 

Mr. Syers went ashore, and returned with the 
Sultan’s heir, the Rajah Moussa, a very peculiar- 
looking Malay, a rigid Mohammedan, who is 
known, the Resident says, to have said that when 
he becomes Sultan he ‘“‘will drive the white men 
into the sea.” Fle works hard as an example to 
his people, and when working dresses like a 
coolie. He sets his face against cock-fighting 
and other Malay sports, is a reformer, and a dour, 
strong-willed man, and his accession seems to be 
rather dreaded by the Resident, as it is supposed 
that he will be something more than a mere 
figure-head prince. He is a Hadji, and was 
dressed in a turban made of many yards of price- 
less silk muslin, embroidered in silk, a white daju, 
a long white sarong, and full white trousers—a 
beautiful dress for an Oriental. He shook hands 
-withme. I wish that these people would not adopt 
our salutations, their own are so much more ap- 
propriate to their character. 

The yacht is now lying at anchor in a deep, 





coffee-coloured stream, near a picturesque Malay 
village on stilts, surrounded by very extensive 
groves of palms. Several rivers intersect each 
other in this neighbourhood, flowing through 
dense jungles and mangrove swamps. The sun is: 
still high. The four white men and the Rajah 
Moussa have gone ashore snipe-shooting, the 
Malays on board are sleeping, and I am enjoying 
a delicious solitude. 


February 4th, 4 p.m.—We are steaming over the 
incandescent sapphire sea among the mangrove- 
bordered islands which fringe the Sélangor coast, 
under a blazing sun, with the mercury 88° in the 
shade, but the heat, though fierce, is not oppressive, 
and I have had a delightful day. The men re- 
turned when they could no longer see to shoot 
snipes, with a good filled bag, and after sunset we 
dropped down to Bukit Jugra(?). Most of the 
river was as black as night with the heavy shadows 
of the forest, but along the middle there was a 
lane of lemon-coloured water, the exquisite re- 
flection of a lemon-coloured sky. The Resident 
and Mr. Daly went down to the coast in the yacht 
to avoid the mosquitos of the interior, but I with 
Omar, one of the ‘‘ body-guard,” half Malay half 
Kling, as my attendant, and Mr. Syers, landed, to 
remain at the magistrate’s bungalow. It was a 
lovely walk up the hill through the palms and 
bananas, and the bayonets of our escort gleamed' 
in the intense moonlight, not with anything 
alarming about them either, for an escort is only 
necessary because the place is so infested by 
tigers. The bungalow is large but rambling, and 
my room was one built out at the end, with six 
windows with solid shutters, of which Mr. Ferney 
closed all but two, and half-closed those, because 
of a tiger which is infesting the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the house, and whose growling they 
say is most annoying. He killed a heifer belong- 
ing to the Sultan two nights ago, and last night 
the sentry got a shot at him from the verandah 
outside my room as he was engaged in most un- 
dignified depredations upon the hen-house. 

There was a grand excitement yesterday morn- 
ing. Atigress was snared in a pitfall and was shot.. 
Her corpse was brought to the bungalow warm 
and limp. She measured eight feet two inches 
from her nose to her tail, and her tail was two feet 
six inches long. She had whelps, and they must 
be starving in the jungle to-night and bemoaning 
their tigress mother. Her beautiful skin is hang- 
ing up. All the neighbourhood, Chinese and 
Malay, turned out. Some danced, and the Sultan 
beat gongs. Everybody seized upon a bit of the 
beast. The Sultan claimed the liver, which, when 
dried and powdered, is worth twice its weight in 
gold as a medicine. The blood was taken, and I 
saw the Chinamen drying it in the sun on small 
slabs: it isan invaluable tonic! The eyes, which 
were of immense size, were eagerly scrambled for,. 
that the hard parts in the centre, which are valu- 
able charms, might be set in gold as rings. It 
was sad to see the terrible “ glaring eyeballs” of 
the jungle so dim and stiff. The bones were 
taken to be boiled down to a jelly, which, when 
some mysterious drug has been added, is a grand 
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tonic. ‘The gall is most precious, and the flesh 
was all taken, but for what purpose I don’t know. 
A steak of it was stewed, and we tasted it, and I 
found it in flavour much like the meat of an 
ancient and over-worked draught ox, but Mr. 
Ferney thought it like good veal. At dinner the 
whole talk was of the wild beasts of the jungle, 
and, as we were all but among them, it was very 
fascinating. I wanted to go out by moonlight, 
but Mr. Ferney said that it was not safe, because 
of tigers, and even the Malays there don’t go out 
after nightfall. 

Mr. Ferney has given me a stick with a snake- 
mark on it, which was given to him as a thing of 
great value. The Malay donor said that any one 
carrying it would become invulnerable and invisi- 
ble, and that if you were to beat any one with it, 
the beaten man would manifest all the symptoms 
of snake poisoning! Mr. Ferney has also given 
me akris. When I showed it to Omar this morn- 
ing, he passed it across his face and smelt it, and 
then said, ‘‘ This &77s good—has ate man.” 

I could not sleep much, there were such strange 
noises, and the sentry made the verandah creak 
all night outside my room, but this is a splendid 
climate, and one is refreshed and ready to rise 
with the sun after very little sleep. The tropic 
mornings are glorious. There is such an abrupt 
and vociferous awakening of nature, all dew-bathed 
and vigorous. The rose-flushed sky looks cool, 
the air feels cool, one longs to protract the deli- 
cious time. ‘Then with a suddenness akin to that 
of his setting, the sun wheels above the horizon, 
and is high in the heavens in no time, truly “‘ com- 
ing forth as a bridegroom out of his chamber, and 
rejoicing as a giant to run his course,” and as truly 
“there is nothing hid from the heat thereof,” 
for hardly is hé visible than the heat becomes tre- 
mendous. But tropical trees and flowers, instead 
of drooping and withering under the solar fury, 
rejoice in it. 

This morning was splendid. The great banana 
fronds under the still blue sky looked truly tropical. 
The mercury was 82° at seven a.m. The “tiger 
mosquitos,” day torments, large mosquitos with 
striped legs, a loud metallic hum, and a plethora 
of venom, were in full fury from daylight. Am- 
monia does not relieve their bites as it does those 
of the night mosquitos, and I am covered with 
inflamed and confluent lumps as large as the half 
of a bantam’s egg. But these and other draw- 
backs, I know from experience, will soon be for- 
gotten, and I shall remember only the beauty, the 
glory, and the intense enjoyment of this day. 

Quite early the Rajah Moussa arrived in a baju 
of rich gold-coloured silk, which suited his swarthy 
complexion. He sat in the room pretending to 
look over the ‘‘ Graphic,” but in reality watching 
me, as I wrote to you, just as I should watch an 
ouf. At last he asked me how many Japanese I 
had killed !!!! 

The succession,is here hereditary in the male 
line, and this Rajah Moussa is the Sultan’s eldest 
son. The Sultan receives £2,000 a year out of 
the revenue, and this rajah £960. 

The Resident arrived at nine, wearing a very fine 
dress sword and gold epaulets on his linen coat; 





and under a broiling sun we all walked through a 
cleared part of the jungle, through palms and 
bananas, to the reception at the Sultan’s, which 
was the “motive” of our visit. The Sultan 
Abdulsamat has three houses in a beautiful situa- 
tion at the end of a beautiful valley. They are in 
the purest style of Malay architecture, and not a 
Western idea appears anywhere. ‘The wood ot 
which they are built is a rich brown-red. The 
roofs are very high and steep, but somewhat 
curved. The architecture is simple, appropriate, 
and beautiful. The dwelling consists of the 
Sultan’s house, a broad open passage, and then 
the women’s house, or harem. At the end of the 
above passage is the audience-hall, and the front 
entrance to the Sultan’s house is through a large 
porch, which forms a convenient reception-room 
on occasions like that of yesterday. 

From this back passage, or court, a ladder, with 
rungs about two feet apart, leads into the Sultan’s 
house, and a step-ladder into the women’s house. 
Two small boys, entirely naked, were incongruous 
objects sitting at the foot of the ladder. Here we 
waited for him, two files of policemen being drawn 
up as a guard of honour. He came out of the 
women’s house very actively, shook hands with 
each of us—obnoxious custom !—and passed 
through the lines of police round to the other side 
of his house into the porch, the floor of which was 
covered with fine matting nearly concealed by 
handsome Persian rugs. 

The Sultan sat in a high-backed, carved chair, 
or throne; all the other chairs were plain. The 
Resident sat on his right, I on his left, and on my 
left the Rajah Moussa, with other sons of the 
Sultan, and some native princes. Mr. Syers acted 
as interpreter. Outside there were double lines 
of military police, and the bright adjacent slopes 
were covered with the Sultan’s followers and 
other Malays. The balcony of the audience-hall, 
which has a handsome balustrade, was full of 
Malay followers in bright reds and cool white. It 
was all beautiful, and the palms rustled in the soft 
air, and bright birds and butterflies flew overhead, 
rejoicing in mere existence. 

If Abdulsamat were not Sultan, I should pick 
him out as the most prepossessing Malay that I 
have seen. He is an elderly man with iron-grey 
hair, a high and prominent brow, large, prominent, 
dark eyes, a well-formed nose, and a good mouth. 
The face is bright, kindly, and fairly intelligent. 
He is about the middle height ; his dress becomes 
him well, and he looked comfortable in it though 
he had not worn it before. It was a rich black 
velvet baju, or jacket—something like a loose 
hussar jacket, braided, frogged, and slashed with 
gold—trousers with a broad gold stripe on the 
outside, a rich silk sarong in checks and shades of 
red, anda Malay-printed silk handkerchief knotted 
round his head, forming a sort of peak. No 
Mohammedan can wear a hat with a rim or stiff 
crown, or of any kind which would prevent him 
from bowing his forehead to the earth in worship. 

The Resident read the proceedings of the 
council of the day before, and the Sultan con- 
firmed them. The nominal approval of measures 
initiated by the Resident and agreed to in council, 
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and the signing of death-warrants, are among the 
few prerogatives which ‘‘his Highness” retains. 
Then a petition for a pension from Rajah Brean 
was read, the rajah, a slovenly-looking man, being 
present. The petition was refused, and the Suitan 
in refusing it spoke some very strong words about 
idleness, which seems a great failing of Rajah 
Brean’s, but it has my strong sympathy, for— 


ce ‘Why 
Should life all labour be ?— 
There is no joy but calm ; 
Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things ?” 


During the reception a richly-dressed attendant 
sat on the floor, with an iron tube like an Italian 
iron in his hand, in which he slowly worked an 
arrangement which might be supposed to be a 
heater up and down. I thought that he might be 
preparing betel-nut, but Mr. Douglas said that he 
was working a charm for the Sultan’s safety, and 
it was believed that if he paused some harm would 
happen. Another attendant, yet more richly 
dressed, carried a white scarf, fringed and em- 
broidered with gold, over one shoulder, and two 
vases of solid gold, with their surfaces wrought 
by exquisite workmanship into flowers nearly as 
deiicate as filigree work. One of these contained 
betel-nut, and the other szrzi leaves. Meanwhile 
the police, with their bayonets flashing in the sun, 
and the swarthy, richly-costumed throng on the 
palm-shaded slopes, were a beautiful sight. The 
most interesting figure to me was that of the 
reforming heir, the bigoted Moslem, in his gold- 
coloured daju, with his swarthy face, singular and 
almost sinister expression, and his total lack of all 
Western fripperies of dress. I think that there 
may be trouble when he comes to the throne—at 
least, if the present arrangements continue. He 
does not look like a man who would be content 
to be a mere registrar of the edicts of ‘‘a dog of 
an infidel.” 

The Sultan has a “ godown” containing great 
treasures, concerning which he leads an anxious 
life, hoards of diamonds and rubies, and priceless 
damascened rises, with scabbards of pure gold, 
wrought into marvellous devices, and incrusted 
with precious stones. On Mr. Douglas’s sugges- 
tion (as I understood) he sent a &ris, with an 
elaborate gold scabbard, to the Governor, saying, 
“It is not from the Sultan to the Governor, du 
SJrom a friend to a friend.” He seems anxious for 
Sélangor to “ get on.” He is making a road at 
Bukit Jugra at his own expense, and, acting 
doubtless under British advice, he has very cor- 
dially agreed that the odious system of debt 
slavery shall be quietly dropped from among the 
institutions of Sélangor. 

When this audience was over I asked to be 
allowed to visit the Sultana, and, with Mrs. 
Ferney as interpreter, went to the harem, accom- 
panied by the Rajah Moussa. It is a beautiful 
house, of one very large lofty room, part of which 
is divided into apartments by heavy silk curtains. 
One end of it is occupied by a high dais covered 
with fine mats, below which is another dais, 
covered with Persian carpets. On this the Sultana 





received us, the Rajah Moussa, who is not her son, 
and ourselves sitting on chairs. If I understood 
rightly that this prince is not her son, I do not see 
how it is that he can go into the women’s apart- 
ments. Two guards sat on the floor just within 
the door, and numbers of women, some of them 
in white veils, followers of the Sultana, sat in rows. 
also on the floor. 

It must be confessed that the “light of the 
harem” is not beautiful; she looks nearly middle- 
aged. She is short and fat, with a flat nose, open 
wide nostrils, thick lips, and filed teeth, much 
blackened by betel-nut chewing. Her expression 
is pleasant, and her manner is prepossessing. She 
wore a rich striped red-silk sarong, and a very 
short green silk kabaya, with diamond clasps; but I 
saw very little of her dress or herself, because she 
was almost enveloped in a pure white veil of a fine 
woollen material, spangled with gold stars, and 
she concealed so much of her face with it, in con- 
sequence of the presence of the Rajah Moussa,. 
that I only rarely got a glimpse of the magnificent 
diamond solitaires in her ears. Our conversation 
was not brilliant, and the Sultana looked to me as 
if she had attained mzrvana, and had ‘‘ neither 
ideas nor the consciousness of the absence of 
ideas.” We returned and took leave of the Sultan, 
and after we left I caught a glimpse of him 
lounging at ease in a white shirt and red savong, 
all his gorgeousness having disappeared. 

After we returned to the bungalow the Sultan 
sent mea gift. Eight attendants dressed in pure 
white came into the room in single file, and, each 
bowing to the earth, set down a brass salver, with 
its contents covered with a pure white cloth. 
Again bowing, they uncovered them, and displayed 
the fruitage of the tropics. ‘There were young 
coconuts, gold-coloured bananas of the kind which 
the Sultan eats, papayas, and clusters of a species 
of jambu, a pear-shaped fruit, beautiful to look at, 
each fruit looking as if made of some transparent, 
polished white wax with a pink flush on one side. 
The Rajah Moussa also arrived and took coffee, 
and the verandahs were filled with his followers. 
Every rajah goes about attended, and seems to be 
esteemed according to the size of his following. 

We left this remote and beautiful place at noon, 
and after a delightful cruise of five hours among 
islands floating on a waveless sea, we reached 
dreary, decayed Klang in the evening. 


The Residency, Klang, February 7th.—I have had 
two days of supposed quiet here after the charm- 
ing expedition to Langat. ‘The climate seems 
very healthy. The mercury has been 87° daily, 
but then it falls to 74° at night. The barometer, 
as is usual so near the equator, varies only a few 
tenths of an inch during the year. The rainfall is 
about 100 inches annually. It is most abundant 
in January, February, and March, and at the 
change of the monsoon in May and June, and 
there is enough all the year round to keep vege- 
tation in beauty. Here, on uninteresting cleared 
land, with a featureless foreground, and level man- 
grove swamps for the middle distance, it must be 
terribly monotonous to have no change of seasons, 
no hope of the mercury falling below 80° in the 
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daytime, or of a bracing wind, or of any marked 
climatic changes for better or worse. 

The mosquitos are awful, but after a few months 
of more or less suffering the people who live here 
become inoculated by the poison, and are more 
bothered than hurt by the bites. I am almost 
succumbing to them. ‘The ordinary ones are bad 
enough, for just when the evenings become cool, 
and sitting on the verandah would be enjoyable, 
they begin their foray, and specially attack the 
feet and ankles, but the tiger mosquitos of this 
region bite all day, and they do embitter life. In 
the evening all the gentlemen put on sarongs over 
their trousers to protect themselves, and ladies are 
provided with sarvongs which we draw over our feet 
and dresses, but these pests bite through two 
“ply” of silk or cotton, and in spite of all pre- 
cautions, I am dreadfully bitten on my arms, feet, 
and ankles, which are so swollen that I can 
hardly draw on my sleeves, and for two days 
stockings have been an impossibility, and I have 
had to sew up my feet daily in linen! The swell- 
ings from the bites have become confluent, and 
are scarlet withinflammation. It is truly humiliat- 
ing that ‘“‘the crown of things” cannot defend 
himself against these minute enemies, and should 
be made as miserable as I am just now. 

But it is a most healthy climate, and when I 
write of mosquitos, land leeches, centipedes, and 
snakes, I have said my say as to its evils. I will 
now confess that I was bitten by a centipede in 
my bath-house in Sungei Ujong, but I at once cut 
the bite deeply with a penknife, squeezed it, and 
poured ammonia recklessly over it, and in a few 
hours the pain and swelling went off. 

I have been to the fort, the large barrack of the 
military police, and Mr. Syers showed me many 
things. In the first place, a snake about eight 
feet long was let out and killed. The Malays call 
this a “‘two-headed” snake, and there is enough 
to give rise to the ignorant statement, for after 
the proper head was dead the tail stood up and 
moved forwards. The skin of this reptile was 
marked fhroughout with broad bands of black and 
white alternately. ‘There was an ill-favoured skull 
of a crocodile hanging up to dry, with teeth three 
inches long. One day lately a poor Hadji was 
carried off by one, and shortly afterwards this 
monster was caught, and on opening it they found 
the skull of the Hadji, part of his body, a bit of 
his clothing, and part of a goat. I brought away 
as spoils tigers’ teeth and claws, crocodiles’ teeth, 
bears’ teeth, etc. 

On our return, four Malay women, including the 
Imaum’s wife, came to see me. Each one would 
have made a picturesque picture, but they had no 
manners, and seized on my hands, which are 
coarsened, reddened, and swelled from heat and 
mosquito bites, all exclaiming ‘“‘ chanéi! chant!” 
(pretty! pretty!). I wondered at their bad taste, 
specially as they had very small and pretty hands 
themselves, with almond-shaped nails. 

In the evening the “establishment” dined at 
the Residency. After dinner, as we sat in the 
darkness in the verandah, maddened by mosquito 
bites, about 9.30 the bugle at the fort sounded 
the “alarm,” which was followed in a few seconds 





by the drum beating ‘‘to quarters,” and in less 
than five minutes every approach to the Residency 
was held by men with fixed bayonets, and fourteen 
rounds of ball-cartridges each in their belts, and 
every road round Klang was being patrolled by 
piquets. I knew instinctively that it was “ hum- 
bug,” arranged to show the celerity with which 
the little army could be turned out; and shortly 
an orderly arrived with a note—‘ False alarm ;” 
but Klang never subsided all night, and the Klings 
beat their tomtoms till daylight. I am writing at 
dawn now, in order that my letter may “ catch 
the mail.” 
Steam-Launch Abdulsamat, 
February 7th. 

You will certainly think, from the dates of my 
letters, that I am usually at sea. The Resident, 
his daughter, Mrs. Daly, Mr. Hawley, a revenue 
officer, and I, left Klang this morning at eight for 
a two days’ voyage in this bit of a thing. Blessed 
be ‘“‘the belt of calms!” ‘There was the usual 
pomp of a body-guard, some of whom are in 
attendance, and a military display on the pier, 
well drilled, and well officered in quiet, capable, 
admirable, unobtrusive Mr. Syers; but gentle Mrs. 
Douglas, devoted to her helpless daughter, stand- 
ing above the jetty, a lone white woman in forlorn 
decayed Klang, haunts me as a vision of sadness, 
as I think of her sorrow and her dignified hospi- 
tality in the midst of it. 

Now at half-past eleven we are aground with an 
ebb-tide on the bar of the Sélangor river, so I may 
write a little, though I should like to be asleep. 

Yesterday, after a detention on the bar, we 
steamed up the broad muddy Sélangor river, mar- 
gined by bubbling slime, on which alligators were 
basking in the torrid sun, to Sélangor. Here the 
Dutch had a fort on the top of the hill. We de- 
stroyed it in August, 1871. 

Sélangor is a most wretched place—worse than 
Klang. On one side of the river there is a fishing 
village of mat and a//ap hovels on stilts raised a 
few feet above the slime of a mangrove swamp ; 
and on the other an expanse of slime, with larger 
houses on stilts, and an attempt at a street of 
Chinese shops, and a gambling-den, which I 
entered and found full of gamblers at noonday. 
The same place serves for a spirit and champagne 
shop. Slime was everywhere oozing, bubbling, 
smelling putrid in the sun, all glimmering, shining, 
and iridescent, breeding fever and horrible life; 
while land-crabs boring holes, crabs of a brilliant 
turquoise-blue colour, which fades at death, and 
reptiles like fish, with great bags below their 
mouths, and innumerable armour-plated insects, 
were rioting in it under the broiling sun. 

We landed by a steep ladder upon a jetty with 
a gridiron top, only safe for shoeless feet, and Mr. 
Hawley and I went up to the fort by steps cut in 
the earth. There are fine mango-trees on the 
slopes, said to have been planted by the Dutch 
two centuries ago. Within the fort the collector 
and magistrate—a very inert-looking Dutch half- 
cast—has a wretched habitation, mostly made of 
attap. We sat there for some time. It looked 
most miserable, the few things about being empty 
bottles and meat tins. A man would need many — 
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resources, great energy, and an earnest desire to 
do his duty, in order to save him from complete 
degeneracy. He has no better prospect, from his 
elevation than a nearly level plateau of mangrove 
swamps and jungle, with low hills in the distance, 
in which the rivers rise. It was hot—rather. 

In the meantime the Resident was trying a case, 
and when it was concluded we steamed out to sea 
and hugged all day the most monotonous coast I 
ever saw, only just, 7f just, above high-water mark, 
with a great level of mangrove swamps and dense 
jungle behind, with high, jungle-covered hills in 
the very far distance, a vast area of beast-haunted 
country of which nothing is known by Europeans, 
and almost nothing by the Malays themselves. 
So very small a vessel tumbles about a good deal 
even with a very light breeze, and instead of going 
to dinner I lay on the roof of the cabin studying 
blue-books. At nightfall we anchored at the 
mouth of the Bernam river to avoid the inland 
mosquitos, but we must have brought some with 
us, for I was malignantly bitten. Mrs. Daly and 
I shared the lack of privacy and comfort of the 
cabin. Perfect though the Abdulsamat is, there is 
very little rest to be got in a small and over- 
crowded vessel, and besides, the heat was awful. 
I think we were not far enough from the swampy 
shore, for Mrs. Daly was seized with fever during 
the night, and a Malay servant also. In the 
morning Mrs. Daly, who is comely and has a very 
nice complexion, looked haggard, yellow, and 
much shaken. 





At daylight we weighed anchor and steamed for 
many miles up the muddy, mangrove-fringed River 
Bernam, the mangroves occasionally varied by the 
nipah palm. We met several palm-trees floating 
with their roots and some of their fruits above the 
water, like those we saw yesterday evening out on 
the Malacca Straits, looking like crowded Malay 
prahus with tattered mat sails. 

Before nine we anchored at this place, whose 
wretchedness makes a great impression on me, 
because we are to deposit Mr. Hawley here as 
revenue collector. I have seen him every day for 
a week; he is amiable and courteous, as well as 
intelligent and energetic, and it is shocking to 
leave him alone in a malarious swamp. This 
dismal revenue-station consists of a few excep- 
tionally poor-looking Malay houses on the river 
bank, a few equally unprosperous-looking Chinese 
dwellings, a police-station of dilapidated thatch 
among the trees, close to it a cage in which there 
is a half-human-looking criminal lying on a mat, a 
new house or big room raised for Mr. Hawley, with 
the swamp all round it and underneath it, and 
close to it some pestiferous ditches which have 
been cut to drain it, but in which a putrid-looking 
brown ooze has stagnated. There is a causeway 
about two hundred yards long on the river bank, 
but no road anywhere. The river is broad, deep, 


swift, and muddy; on its opposite side is Perak, 
the finest State in the peninsula, and the chuster 
of mat houses on the farther shore is under the 
Sampans are lying on the 


Perak Government. 
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heated slime. Coconut-trees fringe the river 
bank for some distance, and there are some large 
spreading trees loaded with the largest and 
showiest crimson blossoms I ever saw, throwing 
even the gaudy Poinciana regia into the shade ; 
but nothing can look. very attractive here, with 
the swamp in front and the jungle behind, where 
the rhinoceros is said to roam undisturbed. 

We landed in the police boat at a stilted jetty 
approached by a ladder with few and slippery 
rungs. At the top there was a primitive gridiron 
of loose nbong bars, and the river swirled so 
rapidly and dizzily below, that I was obliged igno- 
miniously to hold on to a Chinaman in order to 
reach the causeway safely. To add to the natural 
insecurity of the foothold, some men were killing 
a goat at the top of the ladder, and its blood made 
the whole gridiron slippery. The banks of the 
river are shining slime, giving off fetid exhalations 
under the burning sun, there is a general smell of 
vegetable decomposition, and miasma fever (one 
would suppose) is exhaling from every bubble of 
the teeming slime and swamp. 

In the verandah of Mr. Hawley’s house a num- 
ber of forlorn-looking rajahs are sitting, each with 
his forlorn-looking train of followers, and in front 
of the police-station a number of forlorn-looking 
Malays are sitting motionless hour after hour. 
The Chinese have a row of shops above the 
river bank, and even on this deadly-looking shore 
they display some purpose andenergy. Mrs. Daly 


and I are sitting in Mr. Hawley’s side verandah 


with the bubbling swamp below us. She reads a 
dull novel, I watch the dead life, pen in hand, and 
think how I can convey any impression of it to 
you. The Resident has gone snipe-shooting to 
replenish our larder. A dug-out now and then 
crosses from the Perak side, a sauntering Malay 
occasionally joins the squatting group, a fishing 
hawk now and then swoops down upon a fish, a 
policeman occasionally rouses up the wretch in 
the cage, and so the torrid hours pass. 

I take this up again as the dew falls, and the 
sea takes on the colouring of a dying dolphin. 
The Resident returned with a good bag of ‘snipe, 
and with Rajah Odoot, a gentle, timid-looking 
man, and another rajah, with an uncomfortable 
puzzled face, took his place at a table, a police- 
man with a brace of loaded revolvers standing 
behind him. Policemen filed in; one or two cases 
were tried and dismissed, the Malay witnesses 
trembling from head to foot, and then the wretch 
from the cage was brought in, looking hardly 
human, as from under his shaggy, unshaven hair 
and unplaited pigtail which hung over his chest 
he cast furtive, frightened glances at the array 
before him. He was charged with being a waif. 
A Malay had picked him up at sea in a boat of 
which he could give no account, neither of him- 
self. So he is supposed to have been implicated 
in the murder of Mr. Lloyd, and we are bringing 
him heavily ironed and his boat up to Pinang. I 
wonder how many of the feelings which we call 
human exist in the lowest order of Orientals! It 
1s certain that many of them only regard kindness 
as a confession of weakness. The Chinese seem 
Specially inscrutable, no one seems really to under- 


stand them. Even the Canton missionaries said 
that they knew nearly nothing of them and their 
feelings. ‘This wretched criminal and his possible 
association with a brutal murder is a most piteous 
object on deck, and comes between me and the 
enjoyment of this entrancing evening. 


Hotel de ? Europe, Pinang, February 9th.—In the 
evening we reached the Dindings, a lovely group 
of small islands ceded to England by the Pangkor 
Treaty, and just now in the height of an un- 
enviable notoriety. The sun was low and the 
great heat past, the breeze had died away, and in 
the dewy stillness the largest of the islands looked 
unspeakably lovely as it lay in the golden light 
between us and the sun, forest-covered to its steep 
summit, its rocky promontories running out into 
calm, deep, green water, and forming.almost land- 
locked bays, margined by shores of white-coral 
sand, backed by dense groves of coco-palms, 
whose curving shadows lay dark upon the glossy 
sea. Here and there a Malay house in the shade 
indicated man and his doings, but it was all 
silent. 

On a high steep point there is a small clearing, 
on which stands a mat bungalow, with an asap 
roof, and below this there is a mat police-station, 
but it was all desolate, nothing stirred; and 
though we had intended to spend the early hours 
of the night at the Dindings, we only lay a short 
time in the deep shadow upon the clear green 
water, watching scarlet fish playing in the coral 
forests, and the exquisite beauty of the island 
with its dense foliage in dark relief against the 
cool lemon sky. Peace brooded over the quiet 
shores, heavy aromatic odours of night-blooming 
plants wrapped us round, the sun sank suddenly, 
the air became cool, it was a dream of tropic 
beauty. 

“Chalakar! Bondo!” ‘Those jarring sounds 
seemed to have something linking them with the 
tragedy of which the peaceful-looking bungalow 
was lately the scene, and of which you have doubt- 
less read. A Chinese gang swooped down upon 
the house from behind, beating gongs and shout- 
ing. Captain Lloyd got up to see what was the 
matter, and was felled by a hatchet, calling out to 
his wife for his revolver. This had been abstracted, 
and the locks had been taken off his fowling- 
pieces. The ayah fled to the jungle in the con- 
fusion, taking with her the three children, the 
youngest only four weeks old. The wretches then 
fractured Mrs. Lloyd’s skull with the hatchet, and, 
having stunned Mrs. Innes, who was visiting her, 
they pushed the senseless bodies under the bed, 
and were preparing to set fire to it when something 
made them depart. 

No more is likely to be known. The police 
must either have been cowardly or treacherous. 
The Pyah Pekket called the next day and brought 
the frightfully mangled corpse, Mrs. Lloyd, whose 
reason was overturned, and Mrs. Innes on here. 
It is supposed that the Chinese secret societies 
have frustrated justice. A wretch is to be hanged 
here for the crime on his own confession, but it is 
believed that he was doomed to sacrifice himself 
by one of these societies in order to screen the 
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real murderers. The contrast was awful between 
the island, looking so lovely in the evening light, 
and this horrid deed which has desolated it. 

The mainland approaches close to the Dindings, 
but the mangrove swamps of Sélangor had given 
place to lofty ranges, forest-covered, and a white 
coral strand fringed with palms. It was a lovely 
night; the north-east monsoon was fresh and 
steady, and the stars were glorious. It was very 
hot below, but when I went up on deck it was 
cool, and in the coloured dawn we were just 
running up to the island-group of which Pinang 
is the chief, and reached the channel which 
divides it from Leper Island just at sunrise. All 
these islands are densely wooded, and have rocky 
shores. The high mountains of the native State 
of Kédah close the view to the north, and on the 
other side of a very narrow chain are the palm- 
groves and sugar plantations of province Welles- 
ley. The Leper Island looked beautiful in the 
dewy morning, with its stilted houses under the 
coco-palms, and the Island of Penang, with its 
lofty peak, dense woods, and shores fringed with 
palms sheltering Malay kampongs, each with its 
prahus drawn up on the beach, looked impressive 
enough. 

The fierce glory of a tropic sunrise is ever a 
new delight. It is always the sun of the roth 
Psalm, with the prevailing yellow colour of the 
eastern sky intensifying in one spot, the cool, 
lingering freshness, the deepening of the yellow 
east into a brilliant rose-colour, till suddenly, 











“ DuG-ouT.’ 





“like a glory, the broad sun” wheels above the 
horizon, the dew-bathed earth rejoices, the air is 
flooded with vitality, all things which rejoice in 
light and heat come forth, night birds and night 
prowlers retire, and we pale people hastily put up 
our umbrellas to avoid being shrivelled in less 
than ten minutes from the first appearance of the 
sun. 

Pinang (from the finang, or areca-palm) is the 
proper name of the island, but out of compliment 
to George Iv it was called Prince of Wales Island. 
Georgetown is the name of the capital, but by an 
odd freak we call the town Penang, and spell it 
with an é instead of an 2. 

There were a great many ships and junks at 
anchor, and the huge “‘ P. and O.” steamer Peking, 
and there was a state of universal hurry and ex- 
citement, for a large number of the officials of the 
Colonial Government and of the “protected” 
States are here to meet Sir W. Robinson, the 
Governor, who is on his way home on leave. 
There are little studies of human nature going on 
all round. Most people have ‘axes to grind.” 
There are people pushing rival claims, some want- 
ing promotion, others leave, some frank and 
above-board in their ways, others descending to 
mean acts to gain favour, or undermining the 
good reputation of others, everybody wanting 
something—and usually, as it seems, at the ex~ 
pense of somebody else ! 

Mr. Douglas, who had got up his men in most 
imposing costume, anchored the Abdulsamat close 
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to the Peking, and at once went on board, with 
the 4vis with the gold hilt and scabbard presented 
by the Sultan of Sélangor. In the meantime the 
Governor sent for me to breakfast on board, and 
I was obliged to go among clean trim people 
without having time to change my travelling dress. 
I was so glad that I have no claims of my own to 
push when I saw the many perturbed and anxious 
faces. I sat next Sir William Robinson at break- 
fast, and found him most kind and courteous, 
and he interested himself in my impressions of 
the native States. No one could make out the 
flags on the Sélangor yacht, four squares placed 
diagonally, two yellow and two red, in one of the 
red ones a star and crescent in yellow, and on the 
mizzenmast the same flag with a blue ensign as 
one of the squares! I wonder if the /acnéant 
Sultan who luxuriates at Langat knows anything 
of the sensationalism of his ‘‘ yacht.” 

Mr. Douglas took me back to the launch in 
fierce, blazing heat, which smote me just as I put 
down my umbrella in order to climb up her side, 
and caused me to fall forward with a sort of ver- 
tigo and an icy chill, but as soon as I arrived here 
I poured deluges of cold water on my head, and 
lay down with an iced bandage on, and am now 
much better. In nine months of tropical travel- 
ling, and exposure on horseback, without an 
umbrella, to the full force of the sun, I have never 
been affected before. I wear a white straw hat 
with the sides and low crown thickly wadded. I 
also have a strip four inches broad of three thick- 
nesses of wadding, sewn into the middle of the 
back of my jacket, and usually wear in addition a 
coarse towel wrung out in water, folded on the 
top of my head, and hanging down the back of 
my neck. 

This evening the moonlight from the window 
was entrancingly beautiful, the shadows of pro- 
montory behind promontory lying blackly in the 
silver water amidst the scents and silences of the 
purple night. 

As one lands at Pinang one is impressed even 
before one reaches the shore by the blaze of 
colour’in the costumes of the crowds which throng 
the jetty. There are over fifteen thousand Klings, 
Chuliahs, and other natives of India, on the 
island, and with their handsome but not very in- 
tellectual faces, their Turkey-red turbans and 
loin-cloths, or the soft, white muslins in which 
both men and women drape themselves, each one 
might be an artist’s model. The Kling women 
here are beautiful and exquisitely draped, but the 
form of the cartilages of the nose and ears is 
destroyed by heavy rings. ‘There are many Arabs, 
too, who are wealthy merchants and _ bankers. 
One of them, Noureddin, is the millionaire of 
Pinang, and is said to own landed property here 
to the extent of £400,000. There are more than 
twenty-one thousand Malays on the island, and 
though their kampongs are mostly scattered 
among the palm-groves, their red sarongs and 
white dajus are seen in numbers in the streets, but 
I have not seen one Malay woman. There are 
about six hundred and twelve Europeans in the 
town and on the island, but they make little show, 
though their large massive bungalows, under the 





shade of great bread-fruit and tamarind-trees, give 
one the idea of wealth and solidity. 

There is one street, Chulia Street, entirely com- 
posed of Chulia and Kling bazaars. Each side- 
walk is a rude arcade, entered by passing through 
heavy curtains, when you find yourself in a narrow, 
crowded passage, with deep or shallow recesses 
on one side, in which the handsome, brightly 
dressed Klings sit on the floor, surrounded by 
their bright-hued goods; and over one’s head and 
all down the narrow, thronged passage, noisy with 
business, are hung Malay bandanas, red turban 
cloths, red sarongs in silk and cotton, and white 
and gold sprinkled muslins, the whole length of 
the very long bazaar blazing with colour, and 
picturesque beyond description with beautiful 
costume. The Klings are much pleasanter to 
buy from than the Chinese. In additien to all 
the brilliant things which are sold for native wear, 
they keep large stocks of English and German 
prints, which they sell for rather less than the 
price asked for them at home, and for less than 
half what the same goods are sold for at the 
English shops. 

I am writing as if the Klings were predominant, 
but they are so only in good looks and bright 
colours. Here again the Chinese, who number 
forty-five thousand souls, are becoming com- 
mercially the most important of the immigrant 
races, as they have long been numerically and 
industrially. In Georgetown, besides selling their 
own and all sorts of foreign goods at reasonable 
rates-in small shops, they have large mercantile 
houses, and, as elsewhere, are gradually gaining a 
considerable control over the trade of the place. 
They also occupy positions of trust in foreign 
houses, and if there were a strike among them all 
business, not excepting that of the Post Office, 
would come to a standstill. I went into the 
Mercantile Bank and found only Chinese clerks,. 
into the Post Office and only saw the same, and 
when I went to the “ P. and O.” office to take my 
berth for Ceylon, it was still a Chinaman, imper- 
turbable, taciturn, independent, and irreproach- 
ably clean, with whom I had to deal in “‘ pidgun: 
English.” They are everywhere the same, keen, 
quick-witted for chances, markedly self-interested, 
purpose-like, thrifty, frugal, on the whole regard- 
ing honesty as the best policy, independent in 
manner as in character, and without a trace of 
“* Oriental servility.” 


Georgetown, February 11th.—I have not seen 
very much in my two days—indeed, I doubt 
whether there is much to see in my line, at least, 
nor has the island any interesting associations as. 
Malacca has, or any mystery of unexplored jungle,. 
as in Sungei Ujong and Sélangor. Pinang came 
into our possession in 1786, through the enter- 
prise of Mr. Light, a merchant captain, who had 
acquired much useful local knowledge by trading 
to Kédah and other Malay States. The Indian 
Government desired a commercial ‘‘ emporium” 
and a naval station in the far east, and Mr. Light 
recommended this island, then completely covered 
with forest, and only inhabited by two migratory 
families of Malay fishermen, whose huts were om 
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the beach where this town now stands. In spite 
of romantic stories of another kind—to which 
even a recent encyclopedia gives currency—it 
seems that the Rajah of Kédah, to whom the 
island belonged, did not bestow it on Mr. Light, 
but sold it to the British Government for a stipu- 
lated payment of £2,000 a year, which his suc- 
cessor receives at this day. 

It is a little over thirteen miles long, and from 
five to ten broad. It is a little smaller than the 
Isle of Wight, its area being one hundred and 
seven square miles. 

The roads are excellent. After one has got 
inside of the broad belt of coco and areca-palms 
which runs along the coast, one comes upon 
beautiful and fertile country, partly level and 
partly rolling, with rocks of granite and mica- 
schist, and soil of a shallow but rich vegetable 
mould, with abundance of streams and little cas- 
cades, dotted all over with villas (very many of 
them Chinese) and gardens, and planted with 
rice, pepper, and fruits, while cloves and nutmegs, 
which last have been long a failure, grow on the 
higher lands. The centre of Pinang is wooded 
and not much cultivated, but on the south and 
south-west coasts there are fine sugar, coffee, and 
pepper plantations. The coffee looks very healthy. 
From the ridges in the centre of the island the 
ground rises towards the north, till at the Peak it 
reaches the height of 2,922 feet. There is a sani- 
tarium there with a glorious view, and a delicious 
temperature ranging from 60° to 75°, while in the 
town and on the low lands it ranges from 80° to 
90°. A sea breeze blows every day, and rain falls 
throughout the year, except in January and Feb- 
ruary. The vegetation is profuse, but less beauti- 
ful and tropical than on the mainland, and I have 
seen very few flowers except in gardens. 

The products are manifold—guavas, mangoes, 
lemons, oranges, bananas, plantains, shaddocks, 
bread-fruit, etc.; and sugar, rice, sweet potatoes, 
ginger, areca and coconuts, coffee, cloves, some 
autmegs, and black and white pepper. My gharrie- 





driver took me to see a Chinese pepper plantation, 
to me the most interesting thing that I saw ona 
very long and hot drive. Pepper is a very profit- 
able crop. The vine begins to bear in three or 
four years after the cuttings have been planted, 
and yields two crops annually for about thirteen 
years. It is an East Indian plant, rather pretty, 
but of rambling and untidy growth, a climber, 
with smooth soft stems, ten or twelve feet long, 
and tough, broadly ovate leaves. It is supported 
much as hops are. When the berries on a spike 
begin to turn red they are gathered, as they lose 
pungency if they are allowed to ripen. They are 
placed on mats, and are either trodden with the 
feet or rubbed by the hands to separate them from 
the spike, after which they are cleaned by win- 
nowing. Black pepper consists of such berries 
wrinkled and blackened in the process of drying, 
and white pepper of similar berries freed from the 
skin and the fleshy part of the fruit by being 
soaked in water and then rubbed. Some planters 
bleach with chlorine to improve the appearance, 
but this process, as may be supposed, does not 
improve the flavour. 

In these climates the natives use enormous 
quantities of pepper, as they do of all hot condi- 
ments, and the Europeans imitate them. 

Although there are so many plantations, a great 
part of Pinang is uncleared, and from the Peak 
most of it looks like a forest. It contains ninety 
thousand inhabitants, the Chinese more than 
equalling all the other nationalities put together. 
Its trade, which in 1860 was valued at £ 3,500,000, 
is now (1883) close upon £$8,000,000, Pinang 
being, like Singapore, a great enérepét and “ dis- 
tributing point.” 

SS. Malwa, February 25th. 

A few hours ago, in glorious sunshine, we left 
Pinang, and have exchanged the still waters of 
the Malacca Straits for the indolent roli of the 


Bay of Bengal. The Kédah hills lie like a haze 
on the reddening sky. 


FAREWELL TO THE ‘‘GOLDEN KHERSONESE!” 


— SLALA2 


OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS. 


N interesting light may be thrown on the ways 
of our ancestors from a humble but very 
reliable source—their old account-books. A 

parcel of these dim and dusty volumes is before 
us, containing records of this kind, kept by a 
family of middle rank and moderate income in 
Edinburgh during the reigns of the last of the 
Stuart monarchs and first of the Hanover line. 
Rachel Sinclair, whose accounts come first before 
us in point of time, fills her book with all manner 
of entries, as well as matters of money. She seems 
to have had a perfect passion for inventories, and 
we gather from her pages a good idea of the house 
in which she lived and all that it contained. She 
a!so varies her pages with domestic recipes, but in 





one case, at least, her remedies do not seem to 
have been very effective, as the next page is filled 
with the funeral expenses of the patient. 

Sums which look imposing in these accounts 
dwindle into very small proportions when turned 
from Scots money into ¥ s. d. sterling, the Scotch 
coins being only equal to one-twelfth of the English 
money of the same denomination. Rachel Sinclair 
kept her books in “‘ Scots ” money, but the entrance 
of a young bride into the family changes both style 
of living and of money—a change which begins 
to appear about the accession of George 1, though 
“pounds Scots” still occasionally appear for many 
years longer. The writing and arithmetic of 
Rachel’s book are both highly creditable, and if 
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her spelling is peculiar, it has at least the charm 4s @ 
of variety, for she never spells a word twice in the To the janitore and hisman_.. 004 : 04:0 
same way, spelling having been in her days a Ffor twa eln bot } a eln to be a coate to 
matter of private opinion and individual taste. him, at6lib.y®elIn  . . . O11 :05:0 

Taking the expenditure under the heads of To y*bibliothek  . . . . O01:00:0 
house-rent, wages, table, dress, and edu- 
cation, we shall give a few specimens of each, And so on. The expenses of John’s dress 


merely mentioning that the lady whose book is in 
our hands was first the wife of a Writer to the 
Signet in Edinburgh, then for many years a widow, 
and finally became the wife of Mr. Wilkie, 
minister of the Canongate Church, Edinburgh. 
Thus we see what was the social position of the 
family, one removed from either poverty or riches. 

Dismissing the Scotch money from our calcula- 
tions we find that £7 15s. sterling was the yearly 
rent of the house occupied by this family. Another 
house, or probably “flat,” which belonged to 
them, was rented by “my Lady Hellen Enster” 
(Anstruther) for the sum of #5 per annum—rent 
mueh to be envied by those of the same classes of 
society in our own day. We would be glad also 
if we could, like this lady, live almost entirely free 
from taxes, and happy would we be if our servants 
would stay with us at the wages given in 1693, 
when “‘my woman Jeane” received as her six 
months’ ‘‘ fie” or wage no more than 1os., while 
“Issobell” and ‘‘Epie” had only about half as 
much, to which, however they received the addi- 
tion of a ‘‘ paire of shoon ” (shoes). 

In proportion to this the yearly rent of “‘a seat 
in ye kirke” seems high—13s. 4d. 

Table expenses may be estimated from “an 
account of what my house stood me from Mar- 
tinmas, 1699, to Whit Sunday, 1700.” ‘* Item for 
keeping of the house in fresh meat and other 
necessars—for buter, herran, bread, salt beefe, 
salt, &c., £27 sterling.” “ Meale, milk, and aill” 
(ale) were the chief “‘ necessars.” Potatoes were in 
this house as yet unknown ; tea and coffee do not 
appear to have entered it till 1721. The boll of 
meal cost 6s. 8d. in September, 1694, and 115. 6d. 
in November, 1712. 

The board of a son in London for six months 
in 1692 amounted to £6 8s.; that of an infant 
put to nurse in the village of Cramond, near 
Edinburgh, for the whole year 1696, was £ 4 35. 4d. 

After the union with England prices rose greatly 
in Scotland, but the circumstances of the family 
whose affairs are before us must either have im- 
proved or their habits must have changed, for we 
find a niuch greater variety of food at their table 
than Rachel Sinclair’s ‘‘ necessars.” Indeed, if 
the cook of her young niece-in-law was able to do 
justice to the marketing, we should have been glad 
to have dined at her well-spread table, where 
salmon, game, poultry, vegetables, and fruit made 
their appearance every day. 

Passing on to consider the expenses of dress 
and educatiecn, we shall present some of the 
entries in Rachel’s book in their original form— 
Scots money, the columns filled up with cyphers :— 


Accompt of debursts for my son Jhon. 
= a. 
1689. 
Nov’, To y® regent at his entrie to y® colledge 


five dollers . = ° ° 014:10:0 





4 


and education fill many a page; and then he 
goes to London, like many a mother’s John, 
— in business there, and we hear no more of 
im. 
We shall now present the expenses of his sister 
Christian, turning the Scots money into £ s. d. 
sterling :— 


Debursts for Christian. 


4s, a. 
1689. 
Dect. Ffor 6 4 eln of temmie, at 14s. (Scots) y® 
eln to bea gownetoher . 7 — Sa oe 
Ffor lace to it , ; = : o 3 9 
Ffor white riband to be a band . 02 
* * * * * 
1691. 
To Mr. Keith, for a quter at playing and 
singing . . ° ° “ - © 9% 
For her musick book ° ° ° ~ @ 26 
For a paire of virginalls to her. , 2 ee 
Ffor a knot of chirrie coloured crimp 
ribands to her . . ; A ~ Or x 
To her writing mistres fora quer, Oo 3 oO 
A necklis ° . . ° ° . © © 6 
An fan . - . : 2 : . oO 2 4 
For her learning to japan ° ° « B10 6 


How curiously these little details look out from 
the darkness of two centuries, bringing before us 
figures of whose existence no other trace or record 
remains on earth. Little could Mistress Christian 
have dreamed that this memorial of her small vani- 
ties would have survived solong! Her young voice, 
her virginalls, and her “chirrie coloured knot of 
ribands,” must have pleasantly enlivened the 
Canongate manse; but she and her accomplish- 
ments were not destined to adorn it very long, for- 
we soon come upon ‘‘ane account of what I de- 
pursed at my daughter’s marriage on January, 
1700.” 

This grand occasion was a severe pull upon the 
family purse, as the wedding feast cost no less. 
than £33, a great sum in those days. Among the 
articles purchased we find “timber cups and 
dishes,” also ‘‘putre plats and trenchers;” but 
though there seems to have been a great number 
of guests, we do not find that a single article of 
earthenware or glass was purchased, nor are any 
such articles mentioned in the inventories. The 
amount of silver in the house is far beyond what. 
we would expect to find. These were not the 
days of electro-plate, and the value of the various. 
articles weighed and numbered by the careful 
Rachel, amounts to about £45 sterling, a glitter- 
ing treasure to brighten up the dimly-lighted and. 
oak-panelled hall of the manse. 

The never-resting spinning-wheel of the worthy 
house-mother filled her shelves with abundant 
riches in the form of bed and table-linen, of which. 
she proudly inventories the amount. Her stores. 
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were laid up in great ‘‘almories,” or presses, in 
which also a goodly quantity of blankets were 
‘stored. Carpets are never named in the inven- 
tories, but 6d. for rushes for the floor occasionally 
appears in the accounts. No trace of the purchase 
of any kind of ornaments, pictures, plants, or 
flowers is found in Rachel’s expenses, but with a 
later generation the elegancies of life begin to 
appear, and the account-books of her nephew and 
his wife, from 1715 onwards, show marked pro- 
gress in refinement. 

The family belonged to the party of Kirk and 
‘Covenant as earnestly and sincerely as “ Auld 
Mause” herself; but in examining these old 
accounts we are curiously reminded that, strict as 
were their principles, they were not exempt from 
the reigning fashions of their day, the purse of the 
gentleman being liable to constant demands for 
wigs of various kinds, while his gentle wife is 
found buying, and no doubt wearing, marks of 
her being a subject of Queen Anne, in the form of 
—patches! These signs of conformity to the 
fashions of the times, though perfectly harmless, 
.are rather at variance with one’s ideas of stern 
Presbyterians, and we cannot help thinking the 





fashion very absurd which sent their little son to 
school at ten years old, burdened with the encum- 
brance of a wig ! 

It is pleasant to be able to trace in these books 
large indications of Christian liberality. Every 
case of distress that came to the ear of the good 
man who wore the wigs, met with generous aid and 
sympathy. His gifts were always ready when a 
church was to be built in Orkney or some other 
poor locality. The note of his charities in his 
own private book is full of gifts to those from 
whom he looked for nothing in return, poor stu- 
dents from foreign parts, from Lithuania, Bohemia, 
and Hungary. But perhaps the most marked 
proof of true liberality in one brought up as he 
was, may be found in his gifts, large for his means, 
and repeated year by year, ‘‘ fo the poor Episcopall 
Clergy.” These were the men from whom the 
strife of years had separated him and his friends. 
Their party had sorely persecuted his in their day 
of power, and it is to his credit that in their day 
of adversity he was found, not among those who 
returned evil for evil, but among those who re- 
lieved them,—in a spirit of Christian charity for 
which Covenanters do not often get credit. 
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DAVID DOUGLAS. 


THE STORY OF A BOTANICAL COLLECTOR. 


N the quiet churchyard of Scone there is a 
monument to one whose life and services to 
“science deserve to be better known. It has been 
erected to the memory of David Douglas, who was 
born at the beginning of the century in the quiet 
village close by, and who met with an untimely 
and tragical death in the Sandwich Islands thirty- 
five years after. 

During the ten years between 1824 and 1834, the 
fur-trappers and Indians west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains often came across a stalwart Scotchman 
travelling through the forests, with his gun across 
his shoulder and the vasculum on his back, at- 
tended only by his inseparable terrier, rough and 
shaggy as his master. This man often stopped to 
ask them strange questions about plants and birds, 
and passed away. Among the Indians he was 
accounted a “big medicine,” and far and wide 
was known in the rancherees as ‘“‘the Grass Man.” 
The traders of the Hudson Bay Company would 
hear at night the terrier’s yelp that announced the 
approach of David Douglas, and prepare for him 
their warmest corner. All the comforts of their 
well-appointed posts would not tempt him to 
linger long within them. The forest was his 
home and his delight. Sleeping behind the 
shelter of a tree became so natural that he was 
shy of blanket and bolster, and felt uneasy when 
within the walls of an ordinary habitation. One 
‘tree became his special favourite, and to this he 





gave his own name, the Adces Douglasit. It is not 


‘only one of the most beautiful, but also one of the 


most widely distributed trees on the northern part 
of the Pacific coast. Rising from a base ten feet 
in diameter, often to the height of four hundred 
feet, it forms the pillared aisles of the great forests 
in Oregon and British Columbia. Since his day 
it has been freely introduced to our own and other 
lands. There are some magnificent specimens in 
the grounds of the Earl of Stair, near Stranraer. 
There are also some very good ones in the avenue 
of the Shandon Hydropathic on the Gareloch, and 
in the contiguous property of Mr. Shaw at Baller- 
nich. Our illustration presents one which is to be 
seen in the grounds of the Palace at Scone, where 
Douglas commenced his career as apprentice to 
the gardener. It has been grown from seed sent 
home by Douglas in 1827 from British Columbia, 
and is now seventy-five feet high and seven feet 
in girth. There are many others on the Scone 
estate nearly as large. The Abies Douglasit is of 
great value as well as of great beauty. It is prized 
above all others for shipbuilding, especially for 
masts and spars. It will be remembered that the 
flag of the International Exhibition in London 
was raised upon a pole three hundred and nine feet 
high, which had been brought from a group of the 
Douglas pines in British Columbia. Having ful- 
filled his mission as an explorer in the Far West, 
introduced this and many other trees, and added 
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above a thousand plants to the vocabulary of 
botanists, Douglas started on the journey for the 
home which he was destined never to reach. 

We may trace something of his intense love of 
nature to the scenery around his native place. 
Set in the strong background of the Grampians, 
right in front of the Highlands, it looks out from 











latter were voracious. He could not catch mice 
and birds quickly enough to supply them. He 
spent all his pence to get them a supply from the 
butcher. Though strange and peculiar,—a boy 
difficult to deal with,—he was characterised by an 
active and generous disposition. 

After finishing a seven years’ apprenticeship 
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THE DOUGLAS PINE (ABIES DOUGLASII) IN THE GROUNDS OF SCONE PALACE. 


among the stately trees upon the winding Tay and 
the rich valley of Strathmore, His father, a 
worthy stonemason, had set his heart upon making 
him a scholar, but the boy turned from book- 
learning to fishing and bird-nesting. The only 
books he manifested any liking for were “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” “Sinbad the Sailor,” and accounts 
of travel. For some things he had great steadi- 
ness of purpose. Among other birds he had 
Secured some hawks and a nest of owls. The 





with the gardener at Scone Palace, he obtained a 
better situation, when nineteen years of age, in 
the garden of Sir Robert Preston, at Culross. 
There was a large collection of exotic plants. 
This became a source of great interest to him. 
In the mansion house, too, there was an excellent 
botanical library, which he was permitted to use, 
so that the two years at Culross were spent with 
great profit, and his course shaped. 

He then received employment in the Botanic 
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Garden at Glasgow. Here he was brought into 
contact with the late Sir W. J. Hooker. The 
garden was then most unfavourably situated in the 
midst of reeking chimneys and murky factories. 
The lecture-room was a small dingy building in 
its centre, differing only from a dog-kennel in 
being upstairs. Yet in that old building famous 
work was done, and Hooker established his repu- 
tation as a prince in botanical science. Each day 
Douglas changed his coat and went into the 
lecture at the appointed hour. His soul was set 
on fire with zeal. Not any ot the medical students 
who attended as a part of their curriculum made 
better progress, or attracted more the attention of 
the warm-hearted professor. David became his 
favourite companion in those delightful summer 
excursions which he made to Ben Lomond, Bal- 
quhidder, and the Western Islands. 

From Hooker came his first promotion to the 
ranks of an explorer. In 1824, when the Hudson 
Bay Company resolved to send a collector to the 
region around the Columbia river, Douglas was 
selected upon his recommendation. To reach 
his destination he had a long, tedious voyage 
of nine months round Cape Horn. He made it 
interesting by his studies in natural history. 
Sitting on deck, he hooked up the seaweeds and 
cast his bait for the birds. They called in at the 
island of Juan Fernandez, and, strangely enough, 
found there a second Robinson Crusoe. On the 
second day, when Douglas, with his companions, 
was out exploring, a being sprang from the bushes, 
whose hair was long and uncovered, and his well- 
worn clothing of the roughest material. He 
guided them to kis hut in the vicinity. It was 
built of stones and turf, and thatched with the 
straw of the wild oat. His only cooking utensil 
was a cast-iron pot, with a wooden bottom, in 
which he boiled his food by sinking it a few inches 
in the floor and placing fire round the sides. He 
had an eager desire to taste roast beef. One day 
he had tried to bake some, but the bottom of his 
pot had given way in the process. His name was 
William Clark, and he had come from London 
five years before. He had a few books; among 
them “‘ Robinson Crusoe” and ‘‘Cowper’s Poems.” 
From the latter he had committed to memory the 
piece upon Alexander Selkirk,— 


** I’m monarch of all I survey ; 
My right there is none to dispute.” 


In his report Douglas states: ‘‘No pen can 
correctly describe the charming and rural appear- 
ance of this island.” He took away specimens of 
the indigenous plants, and in return sowed the 
seeds of the fruit trees and vegetables which have 
enriched it since his visit. On April 8th, 1825, 
the ship came to anchor in the Columbia river. 
In his journal he says: “The joy of viewing land, 
and the hope of being able in a few days to range 
through this long-desired spot, may be easily 
imagined. I think I may truly reckon this as 
amongst the happiest moments of my life.” 

His fellow-explorer, Dr. Scouler, went ashore 
at once. Observing that the Indians had their 
heads artificially pressed into the conical shape, 





he was anxious to secure a few skulls as specimens 
of the practice to his civilised countrymen. He 
found his way to one of their ‘‘mameloose” 
places, or graveyards, and without much difficulty 
secured three skulls. But Indian eyes had ob- 
served him disturbing the bones of their ancestors, 
and Indian passions were aroused. With yells of 
fury they pursued him, and chased him on board 
the ship. Thus commenced and ended his ex- 
plorations. He did not dare to go from the ship 
after this. He returned in the same vessel with 
his three skulls, which are now in the British 
Museum, the only specimens of the conical heads 
of the Chinook tribe which we possess. 

On the following day Douglas went up to Fort 
Vancouver, where he was welcomed by Dr. 
McLauchlan, the chief factor. This became his 
headquarters and home—so far as a place where 
he occasionally reported himself may be called a 
home—during his pioneer life. He lost no time 
in proceeding to his work. When the ship re- 
turned four months after he had completed three 
journeys, and was able to dispatch a considerable 
number of specimens. ‘I arrived again at Fort 
Vancouver on August 5th, and employed myself 
till the 18th in drying the specimens I had col- 
lected, and making short journeys in quest of 
seeds and plants, my labours being seriously re- 
tarded by the rainy weather. As there were no 
houses built on this new station, I first occupied 
a tent which was kindly offered me, and then 
removed to a larger deer-skin tent, which soon, 
however, became too small for me in consequence 
of the augmentation of my collections. A hut, 
constructed of the bark of Zhuja occidentalis (oak), 
was my next habitation, and there I shall probably 
take up my winter quarters. I have been in a 
house only three nights since my arrival in North- 
Western America, and these were the first after 
my debarkation. On my journeys I occupy a tent 
wherever it is practicable to carry one, which, 
however, is not often, so that a canoe turned 
upside down is my occasional shelter; but more 
frequently I lie under the boughs of a pine-tree, 
without anything further. In England people 
shiver at the idea of sleeping with their windows 
open; here each person takes his blanket and 
stretches himself, with all possible complacency, 
on the sand or under a bush, as may happen, just 
as if he were going to bed. Habit has rendered 
the practice so comfortable to me that I look upon 
anything more as mere superfluity.” 

So skilful was he in discerning the unknown trees 
and plants, and so industrious in collecting, that 
in the two years (1826 and 1827) he introduced 
three hundred to the vocabulary of botany. 
Whenever he received the least indication of a 
new plant, he could not rest until he had found 
its habitat and secured its seeds. ‘* Among the 
most interesting plants which I gathered last year 
is a species of tobacco. I first saw a single plant 
of it in the hands of an Indian at the Great Falls 
of the Columbia, but though I offered two ounces 
of manufactured tobacco—an enormous remune- 
ration—he would on no account part with it. The 
Mastiana is never sown by the Indians near the 
villages, lest it should be pulled and used before 
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it comes to maturity. They select for its cultiva- 
tion an open place in the forest, where they burn 
a dead tree or stump, and, strewing the ashes 
over the ground, plant the tobacco there. Fortu- 
nately, I happened to detect one of these little 
habitations, and supplied myself with specimens, 
both for drying and for seeds. The owner, whom I 
met shortly after, seeing the prize under my arm, 
appeared much displeased, but was propitiated with 
a present of European tobacco, and, becoming 
good friends with me, gave me the above descrip- 
tion of its culture, saying that the wood ashes 
invariably made it grow very large.” We have 
here an intimation of the common currency in 
those early days—feet and inches of tobacco. The 
prime standard was, of course, a gun or a blanket. 

No wonder that the unsophisticated sons of the 
forest bestowed upon him the title of the ‘‘ Grass 
Man.” He sacrificed everything for the sake of 
his plants. On one occasion we find him wear- 
ing a damp shirt, in order to keep the dry one to 
wrap around his specimens. On another, when 
he crossed the Columbia river, he congratulates 
himself that, while he had lost all his provisions, 
he had saved his plants. Having formed the 
resolution to cross the continent from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, a journey of more than three 
thousand miles, he describes his outfit: ‘“‘ My 
store of clothes is very. low, nearly reduced to 
what I have on my back—one pair of shoes, no 
stockings, two shirts, two handkerchiefs, my 
blanket, and cloak. Thus I adapt my costume to 
that of the country, as I could not carry more 
without reducing myself to an inadequate supply 
of paper, and such articles as I required for my 
business.” 

As an instance of his self-denial and persever- 
ance, we may recount what he did and endured in 
the discovery of the Pinus Lambertiana, which is 
now scarcely less famous than the pine-tree called 
by his name. Having secured one of its remark- 
ably large cones from the Indians, he resolved to 
visit its distant region in the following spring. 
“I packed up six quires of paper and a few other 
articles requisite for my dxszness—a copper kettle, 
and a little tobacco to pay my way.” A dreadful 
storm burst upon him in the forest, then dan- 
gerous sickness prostrated him. After many diffi- 
culties he reached the grove, and saw the precious 
cones hanging like sugar-loaves from the pendu- 
lous branches. He secured three of these with 
almost fatal result. He could neither climb the 
tree nor hew it down; he therefore attempted to 
Shoot down the cones. The Indians, hearing the 
report of his gun, speedily surrounded him in war- 
like array, with their bows, arrows, bone-tipped 
Spears, and knives. He had invaded their sacred 
grove; he had dared to fire upon their sacred 
trees. He managed to allay their wrath, and be- 
took himself to the depths of the forest. In 
returning he encountered greater dangers. He 
lost his way; he again was opposed by hostile 
indians; he was exposed to a pitiless storm. 
Twelve days he spent in extreme misery and 
danger, during which his horse perished, before 
he came out on,the Columbia and was taken care 
of by his friends. 





Shortly after this he made a journey into Cali- 
fornia, and whilst there exploring its rich herbage 
and wonderful arborage, had the good fortune to 
fall in with a kindred spirit, Dr. Coulter, who had 
been collecting in Mexico, and with great joy 
writes to Dr. Hooker, ‘‘ As a salmon-fisher he is 
superior to Walter Campbell of Islay—the Izack 
Walton of Scotland—besides being a beautiful 
shot with a rifle, nearly as successful as myself! 
And I do assure you from my heart it is a /errible 
pleasure to me thus to meet a really good man, 
and ene with whom I can talk of plants.” 

He manifested the greatest prudence in dealing 
with the Indians, many of whom had never seen 
the face of a white man before. When one was 
boasting of his superiority to the King George 
men, Douglas quietly lifted his gun and brought 
down a bird which was flying overhead. They 
never shoot anything on the wing. This mani- 
festation of his power caused them to lay their 
hands upon their mouths in token of fear. ‘ My 
fame was hereupon sounded through the country. 
Ever since, I have found it to be of the utmost 
importance to bring down a bird flying when I go 
near any of their lodges, taking care to make it 
appear as a little matter, not done to be ob- 
served.” On another occasion, having finished a 
piece of salmon in the presence of a larze number 
of Indians of whom he was not sure, he brought 
from his pocket some effervescing powder which 
he carried as medicine, put it into some water, 
stirred it with his finger, and drank it before them. 
This had immense effect. A man that could 
swallow dotling water was not to be interfered with, 
especially one who could boil it with his finger. 
Sometimes he struck terror into their hearts by 
lighting his pipe with a lens, and greatly impressed 
them by putting on his blue spectacles. A friendly 
chief having done him a service, the ‘‘Grass Man” 
bored a hole through his only shilling, and sus- 
pended it bya brass wire to the septum of his 
nose, which was pierced according to the custom 
of his tribe. Another chief was rewarded for 
similar service by being shaved after the fashion 
of white men. In sailing up one of the rivers he 
was accompanied by Madsue, or ‘‘ Thunder,” who 
was long famous in the region around the Colum- 
bia. Thunder would not taste liquor, but he made 
up for it in smoking. In self-defence Douglas 
smoked also. In this, however, he astonished his 
companion by putting out the smoke from his 
mouth. ‘‘Oh!” cried Thunder, “why do you 
throw away the smoke? See, I take it in my 
belly.” Thus he pursued his path, not only un- 
molested by the Indians, but respected by them. 
Among these people confidence answers best. 
Another good point in their character is hospital- 
ity. When it was reported to him that some had 
taken part in wrecking a ship, he wrote: ‘I can- 
not believe that my old friends would do this. I 
have lived among them for months and weeks.” 

His friend and fellow-explorer, Dr. Scouler, 
had been obliged to return. Not only on this 
account, but also because the work was congenial, 
he gave his attention to the other departments of 
Natural History. He thus introduces a new 
species of ground-rat: ‘During the night I was 
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disturbed by the visit of a horde of rats, who de- 
voured every article of seed I had collected, ate 
clean through a bundle of dried plants, and carried 
off my soap, brush, and razor. As one was 
taking away my inkstand, which I had been using 
shortly before, and which lay close to my pillow, I 
raised my gun, which, with my faithful dog, is 
always placed under my blanket by my side, and 
hastily gave him the contents. When I saw how 
large and strong this creature was I ceased to 
wonder at the exploits of the herd. The body 
and tail together measured a foot and a half; the 
back is brown, the belly white, while the tail and 
the enormous ears are each three-quarters of an 
inch long, with whiskers three inches in length 
and jet black. Unfortunately the specimen was 
spoiled by the shot in my eagerness to recover my 
inkstand, but I secured another. I understand 
that these rats are found in the Rocky Mountains, 
particularly to the north near the McKenzie and 
Peace rivers, where, during the winter, they destroy 
everything that comes in their way.” 

Having made journeys with many perils through 
Oregon, Washington Territory, and California, he 
started to go farther north through British Co- 
lumbia and Russian America. In crossing the 
Fraser river, up near Quesnelle, his canoe was 
dashed to pieces against the rocks, all his pro- 
visions and specimens lost, himself cast into the 
waters, and thrown benumbed and bleeding upon 
the shore. This was a great disaster. It not only 
discouraged him from proceeding on that journey, 
but made him eager to return home. More than 
400 specimens, the result of laborious toil, were 
there destroyed in a few minutes. His misfortune 
was felt all the more from the fact that the ten 
years’ toil and exposure had already told severely 
upon his frame. He could not shoot well, as his 
eyesight had begun to fail. He had to lie in the 
rain for several days because of his lame knee, 
which was hurt in packing his first box of speci- 
mens. He became lonely, desolate, despondent, 
and acknowledges that but for the companionship 
of his Bible, which he carried with him and perused 
in all his wanderings, and the sympathy and 
support of the Faithful Redeemer in whom he 
believed, he must have perished in utter hopeless- 
ness. 

He therefore made preparations for his return 
to Britain, and left the Columbia river in October, 
1833. ‘The ship touched at the Sandwich Islands, 
and had to wait there for cargo. He therefore set 
out to explore the country—especially in the vol- 
canic region. On the 7th January he started to 
visit the volcano Mauna Kea. ‘“ Walking with my 
trousers roHed up to the knee and without shoes, 
I did not know there were holes in my stockings 
till 1 was apprised of them by the scorching heat 
and pain in my feet. While on the summit I ex- 
perienced violent headache.” In returning from 
‘the summit of the mountain, hungry, thirsty, blis- 
itered, and jaded, he wrote: “‘ Gratified though one 
‘may be at witnessing the wonderful works of God 
in such a place as the summit of this mountain 
presents, still it is with thankfulness that we ap- 





proach a climate more congenial to our natures 
and welcome the habitations of our fellow-men, 
where we are refreshed with the scent of vegeta- 
tion and soothed by the melody of birds.” 

These were among the last words he wrote. 

The last were the following to Professor 
Hooker: ‘‘ May God grant me a safe return to 
England. Icannot but indulge the pleasing hope 
of being soon able in person to thank you for the 
signal kindness you have ever done me.” But in 
this he was disappointed. He had resolved to 
visit Mauna Kea once more. At six o’clock in 
the morning of the 12th July he called at the 
house of Edward Gurney, an Englishman who had 
a house in the region of the mountain. He stated 
that his servant had failed on the way, and re- 
quested him to show him the best path. After 
breakfasting together Gurney accompanied him 
for about a mile, pointed out the different paths, 
and specially warned him of the pit-traps, of 
which there were many, for the catching of wild 
cattle. He had not gone more than two miles 
when he came to one of these, into which a bul- 
lock had fallen. He looked into it, passed by, 
and went up the hill. There, some idea induced 
him to turn. Laying down his bundle, beside 
which his faithful terrier remained, he proceeded 
to examine the pit more minutely. While doing 
this he missed his footstep and fell down into the 
pit beside the enraged bullock. ‘Two natives who 
were passing were attracted by his cries, and saw 
Douglas under the feet of the animal. They ran 
as quickly as they could for Gurney, who shot the 
bullock, but found that Douglas was already dead. 
After removing the mangled body, Gurney took 
charge of the dog, and the bundle, and the other 
things which he had in his pockets, which were 
duly forwarded. ‘Thus ended the life of Douglas 
when thirty-five years of age. Exactly ten years 
after. his first embarkation for America his body 
was brought down to Oahu for burial. His death 
was all the more unfortunate as he had not com- 
pleted his account of his explorations in the north- 
west. He had lost four hundred of his last col- 
lected specimens in attempting to cross the Fraser 
river. His subsequent sickness and despondency 
had prevented him describing them. 

Notwithstanding these misfortunes and his death 
ere he had reached middle life, Douglas had done 
noble work and attained a character that will ever 
rank high among those who have advanced the in- 
terestsofhumanity. On thereverse side of his monu- 
ment, “‘ erected by the lovers of botany in Europe” 
to his memory in Scone churchyard, there is given 
alist ‘‘ of a few of the numerous trees, shrubs, and 
ornamental plants introduced by Douglas.” Among 
these we recognise many of the annuals now com- 
mon in our gardens, and of the trees and shruos 
that are favourites in our grounds. Thus are his 
name and memory perpetuated not only by his 
monumental stone, but by the widely-distributed 
Douglas pine and other trees in many lands. Their 
waving branches, moved by the winds, will sound 
forth the melancholy requiem of him who loved so 
well the old forests. 


— 
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INDUSTRIAL ART-SCHOOLS IN THE TYROL. 

















IN THE DOLOMITE DISTRICT. 


ARINTHIA has acquired unenviable notoriety 
during the late autumnal season, owing to the 
destructive floods to which it has twice been 

subjected. The southern slopes of the mighty 
Alps nurse thousands of rills, which unite to form 
the rivers flowing into the Danube on the one 
side and the Adriatic on the other, and which, as 
in the case of the Pusterthal, drain the country by 
transverse courses as well. The rills, in Septem- 
ber, 1882, and again in the following month, 
became impetuous torrents, and the rivers below 
lakes. A region, two hundred miles from east to 
west, and half that extent from north to south, 
was thus defaced with long lines of desolation. 

The Ampezzo central district claims to have 

been colonised by the Romans on their passage 
ito Gaul. It afterwards belonged to the great 
(serman empire, then for about a century to the 
Venetians, and subsequently and still to the Aus- 
trlans as successors to the old German empire. 
rhe people have a distinct code of laws, local 
administration, and elect their own officers. 
Justice is administered by consuls, and the appeal 





is direct to the Emperor. The communal! affairs 
are regulated by a council and president. In 1848 
Silvestre Franceschi, the architect of the handsome 
belfry at Cortina (on the medel of St. Mark’s at 
Venice), was elected president in the ancient 
manner. The expenses of the local government 
are met by the surplus proceeds of the woods and 
forests belonging to the State, supplemented by 
a rate voted by the council. The language is 
Italian, mixed with German words, and the 
general manners and mode of life entirely Italian. 
They are good herdsmen, intelligent, kind-hearted, 
and handy. They are hereditary artists ; painting, 
watch-manufacture, rifles, and small wood-carvings 
appear to be their specialities. 

Cortina lies in the centre of the Ampezzo, in 
an expansion of the valley of the Boia, surrounded 
by high dolomitised peaks. ‘The lofty Campanile 
is in the midst of a bowl of mountains, the sides 
of which are formed by the glittering grey rocks 
of the Cristallo, the Tofano, Sorapis, Antelao, and 
other heights. Besides the ingress and egress 
afforded by the course of the valley north and 
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south, there is a fine pass on the one side up to 
and over the shoulders of the hills towards St. 
Cassian, and on the other side by the beautiful 
pass of the Zre Croc? towards Auronzo or Lake 
Mesurina. 

It is, however, the industrial art-schools of 
Cortina that we now wish specially to notice. The 
village has long been famous for its schools. It 
has not only two public-schools, but a college for 
music, and notably two art-schools, founded in 
1869 by Johanna Maria Ghedina, who died in 
1882. The Ghedinas are identified with the town 
as artists. At the Hdétel Mont Blanc are the con- 
spicuous and fine frescoes with which the sons, 
when young and unknown artists, decorated the 
walls of the inn kept by their father. 

The art-schools are carried on in two spacious 
buildings at the lower end of the village. One is 
devoted to teaching filigree work and the other 
to wood-inlaying. The former is an old art in 
Cortina, and a small stall of articles for sale is 
usually to be seen near the door of the Croce 
Blanca, where the mails stop. In the school- 
house, children and young people of both sexes 
work under competent instructors, sitting at small 
tables with silver and gold wire, fine as hair, 
which they twist into the shapes of flowers and 
ornaments with exquisite delicacy and skill. Taste 
and plastic power are secured by this early train- 
ing. The children appear to be happy, and to 
enjoy their work. Their general education is also 
provided for. They turn out work which is said 
to equal the finest sold at Venice, and perhaps, 
indeed, it may be the same. 

The znfaglio and intarst school contains about 
two hundred children and youths, on several 
floors, all occupied in drawing from pictures or 
models, and then in carving wood, inserting and 
polishing the articles which we call Tunbridge 
Wells ware, but which here is produced in great 
variety, copied from appropriate classical models, 
made into articles of furniture and ornament of 
high price, and many of them fine works of art. 
The foremen here appear to be anxious to get new 
models and make constant progress. As a proof 
of this, an English general, on visiting the place, 
showed a tazza of Indian workmanship, in inlaid 
brasswork, brought by him from Allahabad, 
together with drawings of the tools used in its 
construction. One of the workmen here gave 
himself no rest until he had made the tools and 
acquired the art, so that now the quasi Indian 
metal-inlaying is one of the staple productions of 
Cortina. The little workfolk appear cheery and 
happy. Certainly the art demands and promotes 
almost unlimited patience and plodding industry. 
The little drawing-boards display great differences 
in aptitude for art, and doubtless develop many 
a mountain genius, whose efforts, but for this fos- 
tering school, might have been limited to the 
winter carving of toys or tobacco-pipes. The 
good people of Cortina do well to be proud of 
these technical schools, which appear, in addition 
to the endowment of the founder and the profits 
from sales, to have some favour, if not help, from 
the municipality. 

The churches at Cortina are barren of interest, 





but not so the processions and ceremonies, which 
are worthy of observation because participated in 
by all—men, women, and children—and with 
manifest seriousness. On Sunday morning, in 
addition to the usual eight o’clock mass, there 
was a great procession of at least two thousand 
people, led by priest and choristers, who uplifted 
the host and offered public prayers, the people 
kneeling inthe streets at fourstations—north, south, 
east, and west—the significancy of which was that 
from whichever quarter the wind came there might 
be fine weather for the harvest. 

The gorgeous banners and priestly robes, the 
Tyrolien costumes of the women and children, all 
of whom, with uncovered heads and glistening 
gilt adornments, knelt in the sunshine, contrasting 
finely with the sombre clothing of the men, 
formed a very pretty and unique picture. The 
responses were deep and musical. The usual 
subsequent gossip in the streets was interrupted 
by a thunderstorm,—an artillery battle between 


Cristallo and Tofano, echoed by the ring of 


throned peaks all around. The midday service 
in the church was attended by men only. There 
were at least five hundred present, their strong, 
sweet voices in the hymn, blending with the notes 
of the fine organ, penetrated even into the houses 
around. The Tyroliens have, as a people, great 
love and gift for music. 

The landscape around Cortina can be readily 
and fully enjoyed by short walks. In any direction 
a short traverse of the open fields, sprinkled with 
farms and hamlets, leads up to scattered wood- 
lands, and then to slopes of the pine-wood on the 
talus which the fall of ages has accumulated against 
the perpendicular precipices which rise over all 
into the blue sky above. A few flecks of snow 
diversify the higher mountains, especially Antelao. 
The combination and eontrast of colour is the 
special charm of the dolomite district. The 
lakes, too, of which there are several within easy 
reach, are exquisitely beautiful; they display a 
softened replica of the surrounding charms. 

One feature of the scene must not be passed 
over. The effect of the sunshine on the peaks, 
after the valley has been left in shade, is marvel- 
lous by reason of the bright white and rose colour 
of the rocks at the summit. It has all the daz- 
zle of electric light, and on a scale so grand, 
and ona platform so lofty, as to open vistas of 
unearthly splendour to the imagination. 

In the line of the main valley on the south lies 
Pieve de Cadore, the birthplace of Titian. Before 
reaching it there are views of uncommon beauty, 
where the lateral valleys join the main line, and 
at Cadore itself the platform of the ruined castle 
surpasses all in a glorious combination of land- 
scape. In the town the poor little dwelling which 
bears two inscriptions commemorative of the birth 
and residence of the great painter stands at the 
head of a little gorge, and from it can be seen the 
peculiar forms of the distant mountains which 
characterise the backgrounds.of the artist. 

On the whole, the Ampezzo valley, now so sadly 
torn by the floods, has still left varied charms 
sufficient to inspire poetry and picture, and to 


| tempt the tourist to linger long at Cortina. 


S. R. P. 
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THE OLD MAN’S WILL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘fA YOUNG WIFE'S STORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XII.—A FALSE STEP. 








THE SHORTEST WAY. 


(SUNDAY was Ernest’s day of leisure, when he 
laid aside the country-made clothes it had so 
pleased his uncle to see him wear, and 

donned ethers more associated with his old life. 

On these occasions the feelings of Mr. Rivers to- 

wards him underwent a marked change. He said 

as little as possible, and when obliged to speak, 
grunted out his words as if grudging every one he 
uttered. How deeply would Ernest have sunk in 
his estimation had he seen him this morning fit- 
ting on a pair of light kid gloves with careful 
precision after an elaborate smoothing of his best 
tall hat! The higher aspects of the sacred day, 
it should be said, had but imperfect recognition 
in that household, at least they woke no deeper 
spiritual feeling in the majority of its members. 
This was the first Sunday since the conversation 
with his uncle respecting Etta. It was now near 
church time. Merry’s confidences of the evening 
before woke also, mingling with more personal 
thoughts, as, leaning out of his window in a semi- 
complacent mood, he surveyed the broad stretch 





of land before him. Fine trees, on which the 
autumn tints were spreading, broke the level here 
and there or crowned some gentle undulation ; 
but near and far, whether pasturage, ploughed 
or fallow land, the view was extensive, and all 
formed a part of Deane Hall. How little, how 
very little stood between it and him! and yet 
that little might be insurmountable. With one 
word he could change the relative situations of 
Etta and himself. Where would be the differ- 
ence if ultimately she became his wife? He 
was still pondering the question when the sound 
of the church bell broke upon the air. 

His aunt and Etta had already started, strag- 
gling one after the other as was their custom. In 
that house there was no union, each one acted 
independently of the others, a habit which Ernest 
thought it would be well to change. Catching 
a glimpse of some feminine drapery in the dis- 
tance, he hastened forward. 

It was Etta, sometimes walking fast, at others 
stopping to speak kindly to a villager on the road. 
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Miss Matty was not in sight, and Ernest owned 
to himself that he was glad of it. 

** Are we late?” he asked, as he overtook Etta. 

“Rather, I fear,” and Etta quickened her 
pace, but suddenly stopped and, turning round, 
began to retrace her steps, saying, “‘I have for- 
gotten grandpa’s parcel for Mr. Reade.” 

“Where is it? Let me fetch it for you., I can 
' walk as fast again as you.” 

But Etta was nowise disposed to accept from 
others what she could do for herself, and hurriedly 
saying, ‘‘No, no, I will.go myself, thank you all 
the same; go on and never mind me;” she set 
off running like a schoolgirl. - 

“What a self-willed little thing it is,” mur- 
mured Ernest, watching her as long as she was 
visible. ‘It will be Katherine and Petruchio 
over again.” 

Etta of course was late in church, but appeared 
quite indifferent to the circumstance, and calmly 
entered her pew with all eyes upon her, encoun- 
tering the general gaze and Miss Matty’s reproving 
glances with equal unconcern. 

As she remained behind the rest after the ser- 
vice to execute her commission, the young man 
had an opportunity of waylaying her successfully, 
and at once inquired why she would not allow him 
to get the parcel for her. 

**Why? I had no reason except that I wished 
to fetch it myself.” 

“Is it your habit always to do as you like ?” 

Etta felt and looked a little startled, but an- 
swered, simply, 

“Is there any harm in it? Does not everybody 
do the same ?” 

*“No, some people deviate a little and do what 
is most agreeable to others.” 

“Ah! yes, in little things.” 

“Only in little things! Is that your theory, 
Miss Lacy?” 























LATE IN CHURCH. 
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“My theory! I have no theory,’ 


regulate my life by the wishes of others. What 


is the use of having likes and dislikes, tastes and: 


desires, if they are not to be exercised! I think 
the principle of happiness is to do as one likes, 


don’t you? Why, how can you be happy if 


everything is running counter to your wishes? 
Don’t you agree with me ?” 

“‘Ahem—” began Ernest, clearing his voice to: 
gain time for reflection whether he should take 
what she said as jest or earnest. 

*‘In principle I am bound to differ from you, 
whatever my practice may be.” 

‘But does not every one wish to do as he or 
she likes ?” asked Etta. 

“As you express yourself, I must of course 
answer in the affirmative, but the point of ethics. 
remains the same.” 

“I don’t think I care much about ethics,” re- 
joined Etta, turning a laughing face upon her 
companion, “but I think if we do not hurry we 
shall be late for dinner, and that will put every 
one out of humour.” 

She quickened her pace until she reached a 
gate opening upon a well-trodden path through a 
field, by which the walk would be considerably 
shortened. The sun had struggled through the 
morning mist and was glistening on the dew- 
besprinkled grass bordering the’ narrow footway. 
The hedges were wet, large drops hung upon the 
cobwebbed leaves and creepers, sparkling like 
brilliant gems on a gossamer ground. 

‘“Which will be best to go by, the field or the 
road ?” asked Etta, doubtfully, with her hand 
upon the latch. . 

“Which do you like best?” said Ernest, mis- 
chievously emphasising the word. 

“I don’t know, and therefore I ask. I don't 
want to get wet. Is the ground tolerably dry?” 
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replied Etta,. 
with a laugh, “ but I certainly should not like to. 
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“Not very; and farther on you must cross over 
a boggy bit. If this were one of the little things 
in which you listen to advice I should recommend 
the road, but I cannot attempt to decide for you. 
I should have thought that fetching the packet for 
you would have been among the small things, but 
I was mistaken.” 

“And yet it certainly must have been a trifle, 
being grandpa’s subscription to Mr. Reade’s 
schools, about which he cares very little,” said 
Etta, demurely, but with a glance of archness that 
lent an additional charm to her features. ‘“ But 
shall I get wet if I gothis way? That is not a 
trifle.” 

‘Possibly, probably.” 

“‘ Are you sure ?” 

‘“‘T fear so, and consider the road safer.” 

Notwithstanding her questionings Etta decided 
for the fields, and made a movement in that direc- 
tion. 

Ernest opened the gate, and had his choice 
either to follow her in the narrow trodden path or 
walk by her side in the long grass. He chose the 
former, which for a time put an end to the con- 
versation. 

Although Etta’s small feet carefully picked their 
way she soon became aware that her garments 
were getting wet: walking was disagreeable, for 
the earth was sodden in places. Deceived by the 
bright skies overhead, she had forgotten the heavy 
rain of the previous evening. ‘Too proud to turn 
back, she went on in silence, vexed with herself 
and, consequently, not very pleased with her com- 
panion. They came to the bit of boggy ground 
at last, when Etta, really disconcerted, stood still, 
with a flush of angry helplessness suffusing her 
cheeks. 

“You never told me about this piece of water,” 
she said, sharply, her fine large eyes flashing with 
indignation. 

‘“‘T recommended you to go the other way.” 

“Without giving any substantial reason. Of 
course I must now go back, and be home late, 
and put every one out about dinner;” and Etta 
stood still, looking despairingly at a wet strip of 
ground separating her from a large felled tree 
which lay across the piece:of marshy land. If she 
could only reach that she might manage to arrive 
at comparatively dry walking. 

“T think it can be done,” observed Ernest, 
rightly interpreting her hesitating manner. 

A lad was passing along the other side of the 
field not far off, and Ernest summoned him with 
a whistle. He was a little fellow to look at, but 
hardy and strong. 

“In that shed are some newly-sawn planks; 
come with me and let us try if we can make a 
bridge for the Isdy,” said Ernest. ‘ Wait a few 
minutes, Miss Lacy, I beg of you.” 

Etta watched the boy attempt his task with 
restored good-humour. 

‘Now then, Miss Lacy, I think you may. ven- 
ture,” said Ernest, after making the boy try the 
plank. ‘‘ You two are about equal weights.” 

_He did not know how much he offended Etta’s 
dignity by the comparison or he would have been 
more careful. 





““The worst that can happen is a plunge into 
the mire; but even that may be avoided. Give 
me your hand,” he continued, as Etta was placing 
her feet on the plank. 

“ And let you walk through all that mud and 
dirt on my account! Why, I should never like to 
quarrel with you afterwards.” 

‘*A calamity I might learn to bear with resigna- 
tion,” replied Ernest. 

“But not I,” rejoined Etta, as, withdrawing her 
hand, she started unaided. Reaching the other 
end of the plank, her dress caught in the upraised 
wood, and, jerked from her equilibrium, she fell 
on the ground. 

Ernest was by her side in a moment and picked 
her up, draggled, dirty, and exceedingly cross. 

“Laugh, Mr. Ernest; laugh out, and have done 
with it, for I know you are doing so in your heart, 
and will laugh openly when you tell the story,” 
exclaimed Etta, vexed and mortified at her fall. 
“IT am much inclined to do so myself. It has 
been a most unfortunate walk.” 

This was not at all the impression Ernest wished 
her to have of this the first walk he had ever taken 
with her. He quickly turned to other subjects, 
but nothing seemed to rouse the little lady’s 
interest. She went on, silent and irritable. 

Travelling adventures, he thought, might prove 
somewhat amusing, and, continuing to walk beside 
her, he spoke, with something like enthusiasm, on 
the pleasures and advantages of visiting foreign 
scenes. 

“To inhabit, even for a brief period, classic 
Rome and beautiful Naples I would give a few of 
the best years of my life,” said Ernest. 

‘*T don’t care a bit about them,” answered Etta, 
rendered more than usually contradictory by her 
late mischance. ‘If ever I travel it will be in 
the East; there is something worth seeing there. 
Ever since I read Lamartine’s ‘ Voyage en Orient’ 
I have had a wish to go, and shall do so, perhaps, 
some day.” 

The prospect of future power to please herself, 
and the wide range of possibilities that opened 
before her, did more to restore good-humour than 
her companion’s efforts to divert her. It was 
apparent enough whither her thoughts were tend- 
ing. 

‘‘Lamartine was a poet, and saw with a poet’s 
eye. His descriptions are not to be relied on. 
It is a fact that some of his companions in that 
voyage could not recognise the scenes nor the 
events he described.” 

“‘T liked the book as well as I could like any- 
thing written in French. If we had not had such 
a puppy of a teacher I might have taken more to 
the language.” 

“You may study it more comfortably now, 
perhaps.” 

“TI,” said Etta, with a volume of consequence 
in her tone—‘ I have done with studies of that 
kind. Iam to be the chatelaine here, you know, 
and shall have plenty to do at home. I mean to 
build schools and see after them. Mr. Reade tells 
me never to forget that I shall only be a steward 
—that is, I must spend my money for others as 
well as for myself. I think of becoming a female 
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philanthropist. I have a friend with whom I 
canvass my plans and ideas, and her brother is a 
lawyer, so that if any legal difficulty should arise 
he will help me.” 

In this outline of the future Ernest saw no place 
for himself. It was evident that she looked for- 
ward t@ the exercise of exclusive proprietorship 
in a manner that left no room for a husband, or, 
if such a cipher could occupy any empty space in 
her life, there might already exist one who had a 
better chance than himself. He was piqued and 
annoyed. A few days before he had regarded her 
with indifference, or at best as an amusement. 
Now when he glanced at the well-cut features, the 
straight nose, the firmly-curved mouth, he per- 
ceived in these traits indexes of character which, 
once turned in the right direction, might engage 
both admiration and esteem. Even now he 
thought her attractive through her faults. He 
liked to make her raise her bright blue eyes to his, 
whether they flashed in displeasure or with mis- 
chief. Already he regretted the nearly three 
months of indifference he had allowed to pass 
away. 

It was true opportunities of intercourse had not 
easily presented themselves. He _ breakfasted 
almost at daybreak, and was out of doors long 
before Etta came down, though she was by no 
means a late riser. They met at the early dinner 
and at the supper-tea, on which occasions Miss 
Matty usually furnished and carried on the prin- 
cipal part of the conversation. Etta, fearful of 
having her dignity infringed upon, or of being 
treated too much as a child, in general said little, 
and Ernest only what politeness demanded. The 
first part of the evening he spent with his uncle, 
giving an account of the day’s proceedings, and 
receiving instructions for the morrow; the latter 
portion he was in his room, making a mess with 
ink and paper, according to Lizzie, who was sup- 
posed to go early to bed. Neither the juvenile 
attractions of Etta nor the matured culture of his 
aunt had hitherto broken through this usual 
routine. Nor was there much to induce him to 
forsake it. It wasa household without a centre, for 
the poor invalid upstairs only cared for outdoor 
life and his farming concerns. Each one went his 
or her own way. Miss Matty knitted or read after 
tea at her own little table until she fell asleep or 
it was the hour for her to pay her evening visit to 
her brother before going to bed; and Etta, not 
being able to establish the habit of using the 
drawing-room as the general sitting-room, occu- 
pied it herself, making the practice of her music 
and singing the excuse. Thus Etta Lacy and 
Ernest Rivers, though living in the same house, 
were almost strangers to each other. They had 
never spoken so much together as to-day, or knew 
how much they differed. 

“Would you not like to go into the road?” 
asked Ernest, stopping at a narrow path diverging 
from the one they were in. ‘This will take you 
there. I fear you will get very wet if you con- 
tinue where you are; the. grass is long all the 
way.” He spoke in kindnegs this time, not to test 
her, as before. 

** And lose all the advantage of the short cut for 





which I have paid so dearly !” said Etta, glancing 
at her dirty boots and soiled garments. ‘No, 
no; since the mischief is done we will go on, if 
you please.” 

They were not far from the house, but it was 
rough walking ground. Once or twice Etta had 
great difficulty in drawing her feet out of the 
mire, though she persisted in refusing assist- 
ance. 

“We shall probably get in by tea-time,” re- 
marked Ernest, drily, looking at his watch. “I 
have to see my uncle at three o’clock, but at the 
rate we are moving I shall be too late.” 

“You can goon without me. I would rather 
follow at my leisure.” 

“* And I would rather you did not fix such a blot 
upon my gallantry. Bea little less selfish, Miss 
Lacy, and suffer me to help you.” He put out his 
hand, and, taking hers, drew it under his arm in 
spite of a little resistance, and almost carried her 
over the clayey soil. 

‘TJ will never come this way again, not at least 
until there is a proper path. This has been an 
idiotic walk altogether,” said Etta, venting her 
vexation in a peevish speech. 

“Yes, you began wrong,” answered Ernest. 
‘You should have allowed me to fetch that parcel. 
Had I done soI think you would have returned by 
the road.” 

**T do not see the force of your reasoning.” 

“Well, I fancy we became confused about the 
relative size and importance of things in gene- 
ral.” 

“TI can’t see what that has to do with my 
coming by the fields,” said Etta. ‘I chose to 
come because—because I liked it.” 

‘‘ And therefore these accidents by the way are 
really little things of no consequence whatever. 
I am glad of it.” 

Etta looked at him and laughed; she had no 
answer to give, and began to be diverted by her 
companion. Upheld by his strong arm she was 
able to proceed, and soon reached a drier part of 
the field. A colony of rooks were boldly strutting 
about in pairs, some stationary like sentinels at 
their posts, while others screamed and circled 
overhead or returned to their homes in a neigh- 
bouring clump of trees. 

“IT am sorry we disturbed them, they are such 
dears,” observed Etta, in school-girl phrase- 
ology. 

““Dears! I wish they were shot or would go 
elsewhere.” 

“These are rooks, not crows,” returned Etta, 
showing by her tone of voice her sense of supe- 
riority over the Londoner who could make such a 
mistake. ‘‘The crow is a common bird.” 

“Useful carrion,” put in Ernest. 

“Quite plebeian,? continued Etta, ‘‘ but the 
rook is aristocratic. I am so glad they have taken 
to building their nests in these trees. I shall be 
proud to have a rookery, and should not like them 
to be interfered with on any account. Grandpa 
has talked of cutting down some of the trees just 
here, but I hope he won’t. As he does not go out 
he may forget all about it, and Merry has promised 
not to remind him.” 
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“You and Merry seem great friends,” - rejoined 
£rnest, ignoring the rest of her remarks. 

“Yes, we are. I mean to keep him as my ser- 
vant. We have settled many things that are to be 
done when—when—” 

“‘When my uncle is gone,” added Ernest, 
finishing the sentence for her, and watching her 
narrowly the while. 

Shocked at hearing a thought expressed in words 
that, till thus clothed, appeared innocent enough, 
she coloured deeply, and turned away her head 
to conceal her embarrassment, murmuring some- 
thing about “alluding to the natural course of 
events.” Under pretence of better arranging her 
dress for walking, she withdrew her hand from 
his arm, and did not replace it, the more favour- 
able state of the soil rendering his support un- 
necessary. Yet, in fact, Etta was at heart ashamed 
of what she had said. She could have cried from 
vexation, all the more that it was true, dreadfully 
true, that she was continually thinking of what 
she would do when all was hers. There was no 
other source of interest or happiness for her, and 
yet when these thoughts were put into language 
by another, the selfishness, or, as she now termed 
it, the ‘‘ badness” of them appeared without dis- 
guise. 

“Oh! if grandpa would only be a little kind to 
me, or only not unkind, I would never, never think 
such things,” she said to herself. ‘‘ It is bad, it 
is hateful of me, and yet I cannot help it.” And 
then she finished by reflecting seriously upon the 
imprudence of these confidences to Ernest Rivers. 
His interests were not hers, nor were hers his. 
Casting furtive glances at him as she walked, she 
could not but notice the sudden gravity of his 
countenance, which before had been bright, and 
at times looked so amused that she fancied he was 
laughing at her. 

She was not afraid of his supplanting her. A 
will in her eyes was a portentous document—a 
sure guarantee, which, in her ignorance of life, she 
believed must remain in her favour; but he might 
render things more unpleasant between her and 
her stepfather whilst he lived, or by making known 
her intentions, draw down upon her the exaction 
of some hampering promise afterwards not to do 
perhaps the very thing she most desired. Any 
way she was unhappy, feeling that she had been 
in the wrong. 

What was best to be done? Should she ex- 
press regret for her thoughtlessness, and ask him 
to forget it ? or should she ignore it altogether ? 
She decided upon the latter course, as the more 
dignified. She had meant noharm. Why should 
mischief be made out of such innocent remarks ? 
Nevertheless Etta was unhappy 


CHAPTER XIII.—A CHAT ROUND THE FIRESIDE, 


HE evening came in storm. Wild clouds 
swept the sky borne by a fierce wind which 
suddenly reduced the temperature of a fine 

October day almost to a wintry degree of cold. 
The contrast between indoors and out gave an 





unwonted air of comfort to the dining-room of 
Deane Hall, at least it appeared so to Ernest, that 
or something else, for, contrary to his usual prac- 
tice, he lingered there after tea was over, and went 
away for his nightly visit to his uncle saying this 
was the only cheerful room in the house. The 
furniture, solid and handsome, had been purchased 
new for Mrs. Rivers, and was not much the worse 
for wear; a bright fire burnt in the grate, and 
though sudden gusts shook the creaking shutters, 
the windows, curtained with heavy moreen drapery, 
closely drawn, admitted no draught. Miss Matty 
sat ina leathern chair near the fire, her shaded 
candle and a book of sermons beside her on a 
table, together with her spectacles, which, recently 
taken from her nose, marked the page where she 


~ had left off reading. 


A pair of the best mould candles from the 
grocery stores of Deanton—wax or composition of 
every description being unknown at the Hall—in 
massive silver candlesticks of a past generation 
known to Miss Rivers in her childhood, stood on 
the central table, now covered with a dark-red 
cloth, and gave a fair light within a limited cir- 
cumference, but left the farther corners of the 
room in comparative darkness. Opposite to Miss 
Matty, on the other side of the fireplace, coiled 
up rather than seated on a footstool, her back 
pressed against the wall, Etta was bending her 
head over a book but not really reading. She was 
ruminating after her own fashion, heedless of her 
companion, who at this moment leant back in her 
chair to ponder over some interesting paragraph 
and perhaps fall asleep. By stress of weather 
Etta had to-day been driven from her usual haunt 
and compelled to sit with Miss Matty. The even- 
ing was too cold and dreary to be without a fire, 
and she did not venture to order one on her own 
account, being quite sure that Lizzie would not 
light it at her bidding. The privation, small as it 
was, fretted her very much, and sent her thoughts 
forward to the future, when, without stint or re- 
buke, she should live the life that others lived, her 
friend Ethel serving as usual for a model, and 
Deane Hall be one of the pleasantest places on 
earth. She had indeed little in common with 
Miss Matty, that lady being very intolerant of the 
faults and follies of the rising generation, and 
bringing her religious opinions to bear upon them, 
sometimes, with undue severity. 

For a young girl like Etta to want her own way 
was to Miss Rivers a piece of foolishness only too 
consistent with her character. The sooner such 
unreflecting beings were put under what she termed 
daily discipline the better; she had no quarrel 
with the marriages of girls of that description. 

‘“‘T shall not marry, because if I do I shall not 
be able to act as I like,” Etta had frequently 
said in Miss Matty’s hearing, never dreaming 
that such a resolution could meet with her dis- 
approbation. For persons of any mind or weight 
to surrender their liberty and merge their respon- 
sible individuality in another’s, might be highly 
inexpedient ; but Miss Matty, notwithstanding her 
own aversion to matrimony, was inclined to take 
her brother’s view with regard to Etta. It was 
quite right for those to go their own way who 
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knew a sensible way to go; but for others, and, 
notably, such as Etta, wedlock was very well. 

Not being acquainted with Miss Lacy before 
she came to the Hall, she had only sought to help 
her brother, this union being the best way out of 
a difficulty, but now she desired it on her own 
account as well as from the conclusion that Etta 
deserved no better lot. She wished to return 
home and was not willing to remain longer than 
Christmas. These were her week-day thoughts, 
her Sunday ones were of a different character. 

On that day Miss Rivers ceased to be the 
strong-minded woman. Humble, penitent, humi- 
liated by a sense of her shortcomings and omis- 
sions, she earnestly sought peace with God, and 
was, as she supposed, in charity with all men. 
Had Etta on any such occasion evinced any strug- 
glings after knowledge, any interest in Divine 
things, she would most assuredly have gained 
Matty’s favour, and perhaps have secured her 
friendship, but Etta here made no sign. Miss 
Rivers was the last person to win her confidence 
or influence her in religious matters. 

When now Miss Matty at length roused herself 
to speak it was to praise Mr. Reade and his ser- 
mon to her benighted companion, who was, as 
usual, in opposition. 

‘“‘He is too old to preach, and never telis us 
anything new,” she remarked, flippantly. 

“‘How can he, child, if he preaches truth?” 
answered Miss Matty, impatiently. 

‘He rambles so, I cannot understand him,” 
objected Etta. 

‘The fault is not with the preacher but with the 
hearer,” said Miss Matty, tartly. ‘‘ People can’t 
expect to understand a language they never 
studied ; and if they were not very silly they would 
not venture to give an opinion upon subjects of 
which they are wholly ignorant.” 

Thus rebuked, Etta bridled up her little head, 
but remained silent. Like many others equally 
uninstructed in the matter, she thought herself 
quite capable of offering a criticism upon a ser- 
mon, though not equal to a discussion with one of 
Miss Rivers’s calibre. Miss Matty might have said 
much more had not the course of conversation 
been diverted by the entrance of Ernest. Seating 
himself in another leathern chair opposite his aunt, 
after drawing it alittle farther from the spot where 
Etta had taken up her position, he threw himself 
back in an attitude of most enjoyable comfort, 
observing that the fireside was the most agreeable 
place on such a stormy night. 

‘‘IT hope you are not the worse for your wet 
walk,” he said, addressing Etta, no response 
having been made to his first remark. 

“TI do not mind trifles,” she answered, glad 
rather than otherwise to be relieved from a /é/e-d- 
éte with Miss Rivers. 

“But we did not make it clear this morning 
what is and what is not atrifle. A trifle to one 
may be important to another, as King Log’s his- 
tory exemplifies. What would you designate a 
trifle >” 

‘“* Something I did not care for.” 

“Then I may suggest that it is no trifling im- 
prudence to read by firelight, especially small 





print like that,” he said, indicating the book she 
had in her hand. “You will ruin your eyes, 
which you will allow to be of some consequence, 
I suppose ?” 

‘Of none whatever, except to myself.” 

‘Permit me to avert so great a calamity ;” and 
Ernest placed on the mantelpiece behind her one 
of the tall candles, which cast a steadier light upon 
her book than the flickering flame of the fire. 

By way of thanks Etta bent her head, then 
turned the page downwards on her lap and rested 
her cheek against the marble. 

““We have been talking of Mr. Reade,” said 
Miss Matty. ‘I fear you will not have him long; 
he is getting old and infirm.” 

‘“*Getting—I call him very old,” said Etta, with 
the hard precision of youth which acknowledges 
no softening degrees. 

“He is growing old,” repeated Miss Matty; 
‘he is nearing the sunset, and a bright and peace- 
ful one it will be. What a contrast!” she added, 
in a musing tone. 

“In whose gift is the living ?” asked Ernest. 

“It belongs to a Mr. West, who is just come of 
age. He would probably give it to a young man. 
Age, it is true, does not always confer wisdom, 
but in divinity I prefer matured minds; at least 
they have experience.” 

‘* May not the young have more fervour ?” asked 
Ernest. 

“* Yes, and they are therefore less adapted to deal 
with those in advanced life. What hope would there 
be of a young man getting a hearing from your 
uncle? It has cost me two months’ labour to induce 
him to consent to see his neighbour Mr. Reade, and 
the interview is still postponed from day to day. 
Not that I think a clergyman can do much for 
any one at the end of an ill-spent life; his words 
have no cabalistic charm; but the sight of Mr. 
Reade, his serenity and unwavering faith, are 
likely to set a careless man thinking, and think- 
ing may lead to something further. My brother 
has not long to live, or 1 am much mistaken.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Ernest, gravely, looking 
steadfastly into the fire, while Etta started, and 
then hastily took up her book, seeking to hide her 
burning cheeks by bending over its pages. She 
knew that she had lost countenance from the sud- 
denness of the remark, and, remembering her un- 
guarded speech to Ernest, was afraid of what he 
might think. 

“* How hateful it is; but what can I do?” she 
thought, rubbing the sore place of her life over 
again, and plunged once more into her own 
thoughts, forgetful of her companions, until a 
question from Ernest obliged her to look up and 
answer him. 

The wind whistled in the tops of the ancient 
elms not far from the house, one or two of which had 
been promoted in her day-dreams to adorn one 
side of her lawn at some future period, and now 
came sighing against the window. Too surely 
Ernest Rivers guessed what was passing in her 
mind, his words were so pointed. 

‘** Amongst your projected improvements, Miss 
Lacy, will you not adda porch to the front door?” 
he said, after one of those rattling gusts had spent 
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itself. ‘It is terrible work, standing there in the 
evening when the wind is in the east waiting to 
have the door opened. Since you ordered it to be 
fastened at eight o’clock I have almost always 
gone in by the back door. Lizzie is rather scan- 
dalised at it.” 

‘Winter is coming on,” replied Etta. 

“*So Merry says,” returned Ernest. ° 

“He is a good servant,” observed Etta, de- 
murely, and resumed her book. 

Ernest leant back, apparently watching, the 
flickering flame and little spurts of gas, but with 
one eye turned upon the small oval face beside 
him. The crimson gleam over the hearth set 
it in relief, and assisted his study. ‘“‘ Plenty of 
determination, but little sensibility,” he said to 
himself. ‘A fully-developed wayward child, 
but nothing of the woman in her.” How was 
such a one to be wooed and won in less than 
three months? He could not flatter himself that 
his presence or absence was anything to her; 
all she required was margin enough to believe 
herself the mistress of the household, with undis- 
turbed opportunities to dream her juvenile dreams 
of importance in the future. He saw in her 
enough independence of character to believe that 
the wishes of Mr. Rivers would have no influence. 
He must stand on his own merits and win or lose, 
according to her fancy. If the latter, his uncle 
must let him return home and resume his former 
life. Whatever Mr. Rivers might say, he would 
not take from the motherless girl the inheritance 
of which she was so proud. With this mental 
reference to home was associated the womahly 
figure of Lucy Bellair, who, notwithstanding all 
her personal charms, could not, he felt, be com- 
pared in interest with the child beside him, who 
was continually doing something that arrested his 
attention or provoked his mirth. Yet secretly in 
his heart he knew that he had not honestly looked 
his true difficulty in the face. With feelings so 
calm and equable, how could he expect to bea 
successful suitor and awaken in her such senti- 
ments of affection and devotion as would make 
her willing to become his wife? She was as a 
pretty toy, a pleasant plaything, a piquant pas- 
time, but not the prize worth all his energies to 
gain—the crowning blessing of his life that would 
stand the test of old age. But was not that the 
dream of an idealist? How many realised a lot 
so favoured ? and why should he expect to be one 
of the happy few? Would not something less be 
good enough for him? Would not the wayward 
little creature beside him be one day sufficient to 
satisfy his heart ? 


CHAPTER -XIV.—A DOUBLE SURPRISE. 


\ HEN Etta awoke the following morning the 
first object that met her eyes was the dress 

she had worn the day before, with a deep 
border of mud at the bottom, besides being limp 
and stained by the wet brushed from the grass or 
contracted in her fall. ' She looked at it ruefully, 
knowing that Lizzie’s powers to restore it would 
be about equal to her goodwill. Nor was she with- 





out her own misgivings on the subject, which, 
added to the approach of winter, would render 
necessary an application to Mr. Rivers for the 
means of replenishing her wardrobe—an appeal 
she had never yet made, her wants having hitherto 
been supplied through Miss Owen. What was 
she todo? <A few words to Miss Matty having 
elicited no response, Etta saw plainly that, how- 
ever distasteful, she must speak to her stepfather 
herself. ‘And why not?” she mentally asked ; 
‘‘is it not his place to provide for me now as much 
as when I was at school ?” 

Going, after breakfast, to take another view of 
the unfortunate dress, she found it in the hands of 
Lizzie, who, whilst exhibiting its condition to Mrs. 
Jukes and Sarah Foster, was venting her dis- 
pleasure at being expected to clean it. ‘ As if I-had 
not enough of regular work but she must needs go 
and do this! One comfort, it will never be fit to 
look at again, and, with all her pride, it is the best 
she has to her back. She will have to beg master 
for another, and won’t he be cross! Sheis only a 
charity-brat, after all, with nothing of her own. 
It’s my belief that master hates the sight of her 
—and well he may, for of all the—” 

“* You are about the worst!” put in Merry, who 
came upon the scene with the tray of breakfast 
things just as Ernest, entering by the back door, 
stood behind the group waiting to pass. ‘Are 
you not ashamed of yourself, blocking up the way 
and behaving like that ?” 

“Ts it utterly ruined?” asked Ernest, coming 
forward, to the discomfiture of Lizzie, who beat a 
hasty retreat into the kitchen with the unfortunate 
garment over her arm. 

“‘If I had my way, she should be sent about her 
business at once. Poor little thing!” muttered 
Ernest. 

The apparent contradiction in his remarks may 
have been occasioned by a glimpse of Etta dis- 
appearing at the top of the staircase as he was 
about to ascend. 

Conscious of no power to repress Lizzie’s im- 
pertinence, Etta had wisely escaped from hearing 
more of it. Only in the solitude of her own room 
did she betray a sense of the indignity so often 
done her, being far too proud for vain complain- 
ings; but there she chafed and fretted, and some- 
times fell so low in her own eyes as to shed tears 
of mortification. 

‘*T do not wish to be wicked, but grandpa makes 
me so, and I should like to be so happy!” she 


awas naively thinking, when she was disturbed bya 
knock at her door, followed by the entrance of her 


aunt’s maid. 

“Mr. Rivers wants to speak with you, miss. He 
wishes to see you directly,” said Sarah Foster. 

Etta changed colour, feeling sure that the sum- 
mons boded no good. ‘‘ Who gave you the mes- 
sage for me?” she inquired. 

““Mr. Erest; I met him coming out of his 
uncle’s room.” 

Without speaking a word, Etta signified her 
assent bya slight movement of the head. Never- 
theless, she waited where she was until Sarah had 
closed the door. ‘‘ Now for a scolding!” she 
said, sure that Ernest had betrayed her; and, 
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sitting down, she endeavoured to recall the exact 
words she had used so incautiously the previous 
day, expecting to be called to account for them. 
‘‘] know it is wrong—my whole heart is wrong, 
and sore too. I must either cry or get into a pas- 
sion, which is the most likely if he rates me in his 
sarcastic, provoking way.” 

Hastily preparing her defence in her own mind, 
which was simply that his unkindness drove her to 
be naughty when her real desire was to act to- 
wards him as a daughter, she slowly repaired to 
the invalid’s room, and, after a short preliminary 
knock, opened the door and went in. Omitting, 
in her preoccupation, the customary ‘‘ good-morn- 
ing,” but not the obnoxious term that habit had 
rendered indispensable, she walked up to him, 
saying, ‘‘ You sent for me, grandpa.” 

“‘T sent for you,” he began, his grey eyes fixed 
upon her as if examining her features for the first 
time—‘ I sent for you because—because I wanted 
you. That, I suppose, is reason enough.” 

Braced in a measure for a stormy interview, she 
made no reply, but waited to be attacked, with 
more defiance than humility in her countenance. 
Mr. Rivers had his cash-box open on the table, 
and a little pile of sovereigns before him, which 
he pushed towards her, saying, ‘‘Take them; I 
dare say you have no money in your pocket.” 

“Only a few shillings,” said Etta, taking up the 
sovereigns and counting them with a dismay that 
was faithfully reflected in her face. 

“Well, what now? Not satisfied? Howmuch 
more do you want to throw away ?” 

‘Nothing to throw away, only necessary clothes 
to wear; I am not quite prepared for the winter,” 
she stammered, colouring with shame and morti- 
fication at being so acutely made to feel her 
dependence and her anomalous position—heiress 
of Deane Hall, and yet a beggar! 

“I suppose you want a new gown, a bonnet, 
and other fallals peculiar to women-folk. You 
can’t expect meto occupy myself withthem. Did 


not Miss Marsh make your dresses and Miss: 


Somebody else your bonnets while you were at 
school? Can’t you write to them and tell them to 
do the same now? Don’t encourage them to be 
extravagant. That’s all I have to say.” 

Etta felt as if she had dropped from the clouds 
upon a strange place and into a new atmosphere. 
‘The old man’s voice was rough—that, however, 


was its natural tone—but there was an approach ' 


to a smile upon his lips, and the eyes were less 
hard and stony than usual. Easily touched, and 
thankful for every crumb of kindness from a 
quarter where she so much desired to feel grati- 
tude, she laid her lips upon his withered hand as 
she murmured her thanks, and then asked to be 
allowed to do something for him, but here she 
met with the usual check. 

Mr. Rivers wanted nothing of her—no help, no 
service. Though softened at the moment through 
Ernest’s intervention, and the prospect of Deane 
Hall passing to his nephew by her means, without 
any act of his own which the world would deem 
reprehensible, he was not a whit nearer liking the 
girl than he had been before. To him she still was 
hhis wife’s daughter, for whom he had suffered 





much vexation while she lived and inconvenience 
since her death, but he had so far changed as to 
be willing to condone past offences for future 
peace on his own terms. If Etta could have 
accepted the lot he destined for her she might 
have exchanged her girlish troubles for a happy 
womanhood, and perhaps, by the slow influence 
of patient well-doing, have won what she so much 
coveted—some portion of Mr. Rivers’s regard. 

But it was not to be. Most of us at one period 
or other of life can look back with a yearning 
regret to what might have been—to advantages 
disdained or gifts squandered, which, differently 
estimated, might have brought enduring satisfac- 
tion; and, sadder still, some to affections despised 
or lost which might have brought peace and rest 
to the aching heart. 

In spite of the momentary kindness evinced by 
Mr. Rivers, Etta was as far as ever from seeing 
her desire accomplished. Again repelled, her 
heart closed against him as before, and probably 
grew harder. Gratitude is a tender plant, and 
when repeatedly checked is apt to wither and give 
place to the growth of weeds. 

She left her stepfather’s presence, tightly clasp- 
ing her gold, rejoicing that this was to be a 
quarterly payment for odds and ends, but with 
very cold feelings towards the donor. Having 
hitherto had little at her disposal, the present 
allowance, to do as she liked with, seemed riches. 
Before night it had been spent several times over, 
each fresh effort of imagination being an improve- 
ment on the former one. ‘True to her favourite 
role as the Lady Bountiful of the village, it was 
all to be laid out upon others. Scarcely a family 
but what came in for some benefit from it. .Pen- 
nies were to be furnished for those who could not 
pay their children’s schooling, clothing for those 
who needed it, and medicine for the sick. In 
fact, Etta had no idea where her ability to help 
would end. 

A new interest was also thrown into her corre- 
spondence with Ethel Dawson. They agreed to 
dress alike as nearly as possible. ‘The relative 
beauty of the various colours forming a subject of 
frequent discussion, patterns were continually sent 
to and fro. Altogether the command of a small 
sum of money, with power to exercise her own 
will and taste, infused a little sweetness into Etta’s 
home life, which, from the time she left school, 
had been chiefly composed of bitters. 

But all this rather hindered than advanced the 
cause Mr. Rivers had now really at heart. At the 
end of a month Ernest was obliged to own that 
he could make no way with Etta beyond the fact 
that there was more intimacy. The little atten- 
tions in his power to offer were carelessly received. 
She would frankly acknowledge that she liked best 
to wait upon herself. If he inquired after her 
health, she laughed at him, protesting that she 
was never ill; or, if he tried to show an interest 
in her pursuits, she resented it as an interference. 
If he talked to her, she showed no desire to listen, 
nor welcomed any act of kindness whatsoever. Her 
one sole desire seemed to be to cherish and defend 
her independence. She piqued him, she vexed 
him, she mortified him. Marble was not more 
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cold nor water less impressionable. And Ernest 
could only chafe under his inability to please; he 
had never thought so little of himself before. 

One evening the question he was always dread- 
ing from Mr. Rivers came. He asked him how 
he was succeeding in his courtship. 

“T fear I shall not have the honour of winning 
Miss Lacy’s favour,” he was forced to answer. 
“She is so young, and if not childish, at least so 
far from womanly in her tastes, that I am inclined 
to think it may be years before she is capable of 
understanding even the meaning of sentiment.” 

“And what does a wise man want with senti- 
ment and such frothy nonsense?” broke forth 
Mr. Rivers, in a tone of impatience mixed with 
contempt. ‘All that I want is to hear if you are 
willing to marry her. Give me a plain answer, 
yes or no, and then I shall know how to act.” 

Having asked himself the same question almost 
daily for a month past, and always with the same 
result, Ernest had no difficulty in giving a reply. 
He had never seen any one who interested him as 
much as Etta, and had been surprised to find how 
kindly he took to his uncle’s wishes from the time 
they were mentioned. His emphatic ‘“ Yes” 
came from a true and loyal heart. ‘‘ Yes, I am 
more than willing if I can win her.” 

‘*And why should you not? Girls like her are 
not invincible.” 

“But she seems behind her age, and, for the 
present at least, to find happiness enough in 
school-girl dreams and. friendships and all kinds 
of impossible imaginings. In a few years she 
may be different.” 

“You and she will find that I do not go back 
from my word. If the marriage does not take 
place at Christmas it will be the worse for her, 
and so you may tell her.” 

“Threats are not likely to advance my cause in 
these days, whatever they might have done some 
centuries ago,” said Ernest, a smile of amusement 
passing over his features, now sufficiently bronzed 
by his outdoor life to gain his uncle’s admiration. 
‘History relates that William of Normandy won 
his wife by rough usage. After having been 
several times refused, it is said that he waylaid 
Matilda of Flanders, took her from her palfrey, 
rolled her in the mud, and in the end compelled 
her to wed him.” 

“And they were probably a happy couple, as he 
proved himself her master,” rejoined Mr. Rivers, 
with a touch of cynicism. 

“T should prefer the superiority to be mental 
rather than muscular.” 

“As you please, but I keep my word. He must 
be a poor fellow who cannot conquer the caprices 
of a girl.” 

Mr. Rivers had forgotten how his suit had failed 
before the bright young Margery, though it had 
found favour with the sobered and disappointed 
widow. 

“Perhaps I might fare better if my aunt were 
not so outspoken with her original opinions. I 
Sometimes see Miss Lacy drinking them in like 
nectar, and can hardly help smiling at the contrast 
between the two.” 

“Matty was always fool enough to set up for 





being wiser than her neighbours. The fact is that 
not many men would care to woo a petticoated 
philosopher, and so she has managed to keep her 
snug little property to herself. I advise you to 
take the wife I propose.” 

“If it were only to take, you would be giving 
me no difficult task, but, as we all know, it wants 
two to make a bargain as well as a quarrel,” said 
the young man, while the old one muttered various 
threats which it might have alarmed Etta to over- 
hear. 


CHAPTER XV.—A COMPACT WITH MISS MATTY. 


O do Ernest justice, he was troubled by his 
uncle’s mutterings, knowing that they boded 
evil to Miss Lacy, whom he in no wise 

wished to supplant, though quite willing to share 
Deane Hall with her‘on the terms proposed. Two 
months of the stipulated time had yet to run; if 
he had not much hope, he did not yet despair. 
She was a strange little thing on the surface, and 
yet he believed there was gold below. As he 
sauntered along the gravel walk, the object of his. 
thoughts, equipped for a ramble, issued from the 
front door. 

“I hope you are not going far,” he observed, 
‘“‘there is heavy rain coming.” 

Not easily deterred from any project in view, 
Etta looked upward, turned her head this way and 
that way, and then said she was going first to the 
vicarage and afterwards to the village. 

“You will hardly be able to reach the vicarage 
with fast walking before the rain falls, and when 
it does come, it will be heavy. At least take an 
umbrella,” he suggested, seeing that she showed 
no intention of giving up her expedition, at the 
same time glancing at the small, dainty parasol in 
her hand. ‘That little toy will be of no use ina 
storm.” 

But Etta was neither to be turned from her 
purpose nor brought to trust in his knowledge of 
the weather. Vouchsafing a careless nod of 
thanks, she assured him she should do very well, 
and hurried on her way. 

“ Self-willed and wild as—”’ Ernest hesitated 
for a comparison that would not be too derogatory, 
and not finding what he wanted, left the sentence 
incomplete and began another. ‘A man would 
be as much ashamed of being severe with her as 
of being mastered by her.” 

The rain fell as he had predicted, a thorough 
downpour which lasted about half an hour, and 
then the sky cleared, but only for a short time. 
Any one watching the clouds could foresee that 
the respite was only temporary. Imabout an hour 
the horizon was again overcast—assuming the 
indigo hue which announces settled foul weather. 
Occasionally a gust of wind swept round the house, 
shaking down the dead brown leaves still clinging 
to the branches, unwilling to lay their variegated 
beauty in the dust. Fearing to vex Etta by any 
display of solicitude on her account, he made his 
aunt the excuse, and turned into the sitting-room 
for alittle idle chat. ‘Where is Miss Lacy?” 
he asked, at the first pause in the conversation. 

“Who knows?” replied Miss Matty, with in- 
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difference, the movements of the young girl being 
nothing to her. 

‘“‘ She went out just before the last shower with 
only a foolish little parasol; if she has not re- 
turned, she is likely to encounter a drenching with 
no protection against it.” 

“Why did you not warn her of what was 
coming ?” 

“‘T did, and finding her still resolved upon her 
walk, recommended her to take an umbrella, but 
she only laughed at me.” 

“Well then, let her get wet, no one will feel it 
but herself.” 

But Ernest did not seem inclined to dispose of 
the subject so summarily. He went from window 
to window examining the sky, and finally opened 
one and thrust his head out. 

‘Shut it, please,” said Miss Matty, raising her 
shoulders, ‘‘ or you will give me the rheumatism.” 

Thus reproved he sat down beside her, and in a 
few minutes incurred another rebuke. 

“What a fidget you are!” she said, sharply, 
taking a ball of wool out of his hand which he 
had been absently tossing in the air. ‘A man in 
the house on a rainy day is a fitting match for 
Solomon’s brawling woman. I think I prefer the 
latter. Why don’t you go out? You can’t be 
afraid of a little rain.” 

“I should then be more dainty than a woman, 
for Miss Lacy is probably wandering about without 
caring for it.” 

‘Then you had better go after her.” 

“Presently I will, but as we are not likely to be 
interrupted I should first like to have a few words 
with you. I want to ascertain if you mean to act 
as my friend—my enemy you cannot be—yet you 
may damage my cause unwittingly.” 

Miss Matty was provoking. She placidly con- 
tinued knitting, showing no disposition either to 
help or understand, so that he was obliged to 
speak more plainly. 

“IT don’t know if my uncle has taken you into 
his confidence, nor indeed how far he means what 
he says. His threats may be only words, intended 
to bring about a scheme he has at heart. He 
wishes me to marry Etta Lacy. Did he never tell 
you so?” 

“No, but Mr. Nash did. Well, I see no ob- 
jection if she suits you. As well you as another.” 

“You speak as if it rested with me. I am but 
one of the principals, and, foreseeing difficulties, 
{ want your assistance and sympathy.” 

Miss Matty laughed aloud; the idea of her 
turning match-maker was too ridiculous. 

“I am certainly not the person to be of use to 
you,” she said, showing her amusement in a 
manner sufficiently irritating to one in earnest. 
“Whilst the world lasts there will be marrying 
and giving in marriage, and people weak enough 
to take a willing part in facilitating such events, 
without my adding to the number.” 

“‘T ask far less than you imagine,” said Ernest; 
“I only require your negative help—in other words, 
that you will abstain from expressing your peculiar 
opinions. If you indoctrinate Miss Lacy with 
them, it will be abad day for us all. She is young 
and—and—” 





“Opinionated as ignorant. I wish you joy of 
a wife like that.” 

“Thank you,” replied Ernest, simply, not stop- 
ping to defend Etta, or, indeed, appearing to 
recognise what was offensive in Miss Matty’s 
speech. “Should my uncle be disappointed he 
is likely to take some step that will place us all in 
a false position. He is always saying that he 
wants a man about him, and that a woman, with 
landed property of the description of Deane Hall, 
is an anomaly. His threats are vague, but con- 
tinually recurring. You may understand that it 
would not be pleasant to me to find hereafter that 
I had been made the instrument for wronging 
Miss Lacy.” 

‘‘And so you hope to satisfy your conscience 
and gratify your uncle by marrying her—a very 
dutiful nephew! Under the circumstances you 
may be glad to have such an easy adaptability of 
character.” 

Stung by his aunt’s words, and provoked that 
so much combined to place him in this invidious 
light, Ernest flushed with displeasure, but happily 
did not lose his self-control. ‘There was too much 
truth in his aunt’s innuendo not to give force to its 
sting, but it was truth distorted to his disad- 
vantage. Left to himself he would not have 
thought of Etta Lacy for a wife, having nothing to 
offer beyond the proceeds of his pen, which hitherto 
had been very small, but again and again he 
rejoiced that it was Etta rather than his cousin 
who was proposed to him. Miss Matty had also 
done Etta injustice which it behoved him to repel 
by speaking ; and, at the risk of being misunder- 
stood, he resolved to declare his real sentiments 
towards her, though they were such as he would 
naturally much rather keep to himself, still more 
would desire to hide from a cynic like Miss Matty. 

“If I were to profess any strong attachment to 
Miss Lacy you would not believe me. I am not 
going to do anything of the kind,” said Ernest, 
secing his aunt toss her head with an air of in- 
credulity; ‘neither will I tell you that such a 
thing is impossible. If I am willing to comply 
with my uncle’s expressed wishes, it is because in 
so doing I have no difficulty in pleasing myself. 


The eulogium, therefore, you have just made upon ~ 


what you term my adaptability of character, is 
undeserved. Before I say more, let me ask a 
question of you. Supposing my uncle to repent 
of his hardness to his nephews, and to desire to be 
succeeded by one of them? As matters now stand 
he sees no honourable way to the accomplishment 
of that desire except marriage with the heiress. 
Don’t interrupt me,” said Ernest, deprecatingly, 
“hear me out. Were Harold alive and in my 
place, what would be your advice to him? Would 
you tell him to fling back his uncle’s softened 
feelings in his favour, refusing him every chance 
of rectifying an act sincerely regretted, or would 
you counsel him to give the proposition full con- 
sideration? ‘That you do not like Miss Lacy is 
nothing to the point. Young men and—” 

‘Old women see differently. Agreed,” replied 
Miss Matty, finishing the sentence for him. 

‘You do not like Miss Lacy,” repeated Ernest ; 
“T don’t know why. Any way, I am not able to 
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see Miss Lacy with your eyes. She is young; 
so am I. She has faults and foibles; who has 
not? From the first she amused me, and to 
amuse is to interest. May not a deeper feeling be 
linked on to such a foundation without deserving 
reproach merely because my material interests go 
with it? Again I ask what counsel would you 
have given Harold had he been in my place ?” 

At this interrogation, calmly made, Miss Matty 
jaid down her knitting, and fixed her sharp eyes 
upon her nephew. With all his faults Harold had 
been her favourite. She could not but mentally 
acknowledge that the prospect of seeing him enjoy 
what she would have considered his rightful 
inheritance might have shaken her a little loose 
from her prejudices. Ernest’s direct appeal to her 
honesty was not without effect, but she met it by 
a counter-appeal to his own. 

“Can you seriously assure me that Etta Lacy is 
anything to you beyond the medium by which you 
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are to gratify my brother and become the master 
of Deane Hall ?” 

Miss Matty watched the red flush overspread 
the young man’s cheek with malicious pleasure, 
and waited for his reply with cruel patience. It 
came very soon. 

“If I am slow to answer, it is not that I am 
ashamed of the truth,” he said; ‘“ but is it well to 
anatomise oneself for the gratification of others ? 
If for personal advantage I feigned an affection I 
did not feel you might despise me; how much 
more if I suffered my uncle to do an act injurious 
to Miss Lacy when I could prevent it. Be thank- 
ful that your nephew can play his part with a clear 
conscience in circumstances so delicate. If Etta 
Lacy’s lot is confided to me it shall not be my 
fault if sorrow or disappointment enter it. Ihave 
now answered every question you have a right to 
ask, and for the rest I must be trusted.” 

Miss Matty thought so too, and could not but 
allow that nothing base or sordid was to 
be associated with the refined and intel- 
lectual countenance before her. 

“You will not then commence with a 
little aversion ?” said Miss Matty, smiling 
as she put out her hand, which Ernest took 
as a tacit sign of goodwill. 

‘‘ Far from it.” He was satisfied, for he 
knew his aunt to be loyal in spite of her 
prejudices. If she could not help she 
would not mar, and, above all, she would 
not misjudge him. 

‘ They had been too absorbed in the 
subject of their conversation to heed the 
state of the weather and the increasing 
blackness of the clouds. Their attention 
was suddenly drawn to it by a sharp 
shower of hail, which rattled against the 
windows and flew off in all directions, 
making the atmosphere as white as it had 
before been dark. Murmuring something 
about seeing after things, Ernest was leav- 
ing the room, when his aunt called after 
him, 

“What is it you want me to do ?” 

“‘To abstain from your accustomed rail- 
ings against wedlock, and also from all 
sententious remarks you may think appli- 
cable to Miss Lacy or to me. In fact, to 
leave us a fair field.” 

Tamed for the present, Miss Matty sig- 
nified her assent more graciously than was 
her wont, and Ernest hastened to the 
vicarage to look after the self-willed child 
who was beginning to charm as well as 
trouble him. The white hailstones lay 
thick on the road, and it still rained, 
though the brunt of the storm was over. 

“She will not thank me for coming 
after her, and is as likely as not to declare 
either that she does not mind rain, or per- 
haps that she likes it and prefers walking 
home alone,” thought Ernest, musing over 
the young lady’s oddities as he went 
through the vicarage garden and knocked 
at the door. 

“Fs Miss Lacy here ?” he asked, when the 
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housekeeper appeared. ‘ We think she is unpre- 
pared to encounter such weather, especially as 
another storm is threatening.” 

“So I told her, leastways I said it would be a 
wet afternoon; but she wanted to go into the vil- 
lage, and if Miss Etta takes a thing into her head 
no one can put it out. Won’t you come in, sir?” 
she added, stepping back to leave him room to 
enter. 

“No, thank you, not now. How is Mr. Reade?” 

“‘ Bravely, bravely. It is grand to see a man of 
his age in the pulpit every Sunday expounding as 
he does. They say the study of books gives long 
life, but, to my thinking, it is peace of mind. 
That’s it, sir, that’s it. Don’t you agree with 
me?” 

Ernest was careful not to differ, being unwill- 
ing to prolong the interview. Mrs. Hutton’s 
dominant feeling was worship of her master. 





® 


Once launched in praise of Mr. Reade she was no. 
easily brought to port. 

“Where do you think Miss Lacy is likely to be 
found ?” inquired Ernest at the first pause. 

“Well, I can’t say. She wanted arrowroot for 
Dame Foster’s children. I offered her gruel, 
which would have messed up for them quite as 
well, but she would have arrowroot and nothing 
else, and said she would go to Lower Deane and 
fetch some; but that is a long way, and she must 
have seen the rain a-coming,” replied Mrs. Hut- 
ton, straining her neck out to take a survey for 
herself, “‘ only you know that Miss Etta, small as 
she is, she has a will.” 

Ernest did not attempt to dispute her opinion, 
but he turned away, saying to himself that if Mrs. 
Hutton had been a man instead of a garrulous old 
woman he would have felt great satisfaction in 
punching his head. 
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THE RAPHAEL OF CATS. 


ATS have, somehow, come to be considered as 
C identical with witches. If the broom invariably 
served as a nag for the witch, as invariably the 
cat was her familiar and imp. We shall not 
dwell at any great length upon this dark and re- 
volting chapter in the history of superstition. The 
dreadful stories are tolerably accessible to all: 
readers who desire to review these singular insan- 
ities of opinion in other ages. But when Matthew 
Hopkins, the witch-finder, carried on his dreadful 
inquisitorial persecutions, the cat was one of the 
strong evidences which led many a poor old 
woman and many a beautiful young girl to the 
flames. 
Mr. Broderip, in his entertaining ‘‘ Zoolo- 
gical Recreations,” quotes from some curious 
pamphlets, especially from one, “‘ Newes from 








Scotland,” published in 1591, in which a cat was. 
the cause of a tempest which nearly wrecked the 
king’s majesty, James 1. Here is the passage, in 
which a witch confesses that “she took a cat and 
christened it, etc., etc., and that in the night 
following, the said cat was conveyed into the 
middest of the sea by all these witches sayling 
in their riddles, or cives (sieves), and so left the 
said cat right before the town of Leith in Scot- 
land. . This doone, there did arise such a tempest 
at sea, as a greater hath not been seen, etc. 
Againe, it is confessed that the said christened cat 
was the cause of the kinge’s majestie’s shippe, at 
his comming forthe of Denmarke, had a con- 
trarie winde to the rest of the shippes then being 
in his companie, which thing was most straunge 
and true, as the kinge’s majestie acknowledgeth, 
for when the rest of the shippes had a fair and 
good winde, then was the winde contrarie, and 
altogether against his majestie, etc.” There is a 
great deal more which might be quoted of a like 
description, but we really feel a sense of shame in 
writing down such curious illustrations of the 
wonders of human folly. 

We have an account, in a criminal trial in 
1594, of a convocation of sorcerors assembled 
at Seaton Thorn, first christening a cat, and 
then offering her as an oblation to Satan; but 
the stories of trials are, of course, innumera- 
ble. We will detain our readers with them no 
longer; enough to refer to the bad character 
which, somehow or other, poor puss obtained in 
other days. But the mythology of the cat is 
equally singular, and discreditable to our house- 
hold friend and companion; she seems to have 
been regarded throughout the northern myths 
very much as a vampire. The night-mare oiten 
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appeared asacat. Ina village near Riesenburg, 
in East Prussia, says one of these veritable legends, 
there was a girl who, unknown to herself, was 
every night transformed into a black cat; in the 
morning she used to feel exhausted as after a 
heavy dream, but the fact was that, in her trans- 
formed state, she used to go to her betrothed 
lover and scratch and torment him. One night 
he caught the cat, and tied it up in a sack, in the 
which he found next morning no cat but his 
sweetheart. It is satisfactory to know that the 
parson of the parish cured her of her bad propen- 
sities, and that they lived happy ever after. 

Ordinary cats are fond of milk, and, if they have 
he opportunity, will steal milk; but the cats of the 
old mythology, especially the witch-cats, were 
fond of, and by night stole, the beer. There was 
a countryman, saith the old German legend, whose 
beer was all drunk up at night whenever he 
brewed, so that, at last, he resolved to sit up all 
night and watch. As he was standing by his 
brewing-copper, up came a great lot of cats, and 
he called to them, ‘‘ Come, puss, puss—come and 
wash you a bit;” so they all squatted in a great 
ring round the fire, as if‘to'wash themselves. After 
they had sat there for awhile, he asked them if 
the water was hot. “‘ Juston the boil,” said they ; 
and as they spoke, he dipped his long-handled 
pail in the wort, and soused the whole company 
with it; they all vanished at once; but, on the 
following day, his wife had a terribly scalded face, 
and then he knew who it was that drank up all 
his beer. Such is a story which is widely spread 
still over all the Netherlands:.and North Ger- 
many. More dignified mythologies represent 
Friga and Hilda—very respectable and ladylike 
goddesses of the old northern mythology—as 
often disguised in the form of cats, or attended 
by maidens riding on cats. How such odd 
things grew as ideas in the strange old mind, who 
shall say ? 

But the exponents of the curiosities of mytho- 
logy and tradition place by their side the no- 
tions which still have a hold upon many of 
our village populations, that cats are remark- 
ably knowing about. the weather. Good wea- 
ther may be expected when the cat washes her- 
self, but bad when she licks her coat against the 
grain, attempts to wash her face over her ear, 
or sits with her tail to the fire. If she sneezes, the 
cold runs through the house. In Germany, if it 
rain while women are washing it is a sign that the 
cats have a spite against them. In Holland, if it 
be rainy on a wedding day, it is a sign that the 
bride has not propitiated the cat. English sailors 
do not like to see a cat on board ship, and, if the 
cat should be unusually frisky, they say ‘‘she has 
a gale of wind in her tail;” and even the “ cats- 
paw” on the water is an expression of homage 
to the knowledge which the cat is supposed to 
possess concerning the wind and the rain. So 
that puss has attained, through many ages and 
nations, traditions and ideas, a considerable re- 
putation for cunning; and although, on the 
other hand, her powers in this way seem to 
have been underrated by many, we _ think 
there can be no doubt that she deserves 





the reputation. As the Black Dwarf said to Scott, 
‘* She has poo’r.” 

In the interesting autobiography of Miss 
Cornelia Wright, the constant companion of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, we find the fol- 


lowing curious story :—‘‘An old woman died a , 


few years ago. She had a nephew, to whom 


she left all she possessed. She had a favour- . 


ite cat, which never left her, and even remained 
by the corpse after death. The nephew was a 
lawyer, and while he was reading the will after 
the funeral the cat remained restlessly outside 
the door of the room, apparently adjoining that 
in which the old lady died. On opening the 
door, the cat sprang at the lawyer, seized him by 
the throat, and was with difficulty prevented from 
strangling him. The man died about eighteen 
months after, and on his deathbed confessed that 
he had murdered his aunt to obtain possession of 
her money.” Yes, pussy is cunning. 

Mr. Ross tells a story of a woman murdered at 
Lyons, and when the body was found weltering in 
blood, a large white cat was seen mounted on the 
corner of a cupboard, looking down upon the 
corpse with horror and affright. There, motionless, 
through the day and the night, sat the cat. The 
next morning came in the justice, gendarmes, and 
many other person, but no conversation, however 
loud, disturbed the cat. There still on the corner 
of the cupboard sat he; but presently the suspected 
persons were brought in. He rose, his eyes 
glared with fury, his hair bristled, he darted into 
the middle‘of the room, stood and gazed upon 
them, and then precipitately fled. For the 
first time the prisoners trembled, and showed 
signs of guilt. Other evidences were alleged 
against them. They were condemned, and before 


their execution confessed that they had com- 
‘mitted the murder. 


Puss is cunning! 

The space is too short to enumerate all the in- 
stances of her cunning. In September, 1850, the 
mistress of a public-house in the Commercial Road, 
London, going at night into the taproom, found 
her cat in a state of great excitement. It would not 
suffer itself to be stroked, but ran wildly to and fro 
between its mistress and the chimney-piece; mew- 
ing loudly. The landlady, alarmed, summoned 
assistance, and presently a robber was discovered 
up the chimney. Upon his trial it was proved 
that he had robbed several public-houses by re- 
maining last in the taproom, and concealing him- 
self in a similar manner. Cases these which 
seem to indicate not only the cunning, but the 
faithfulness of the cat. 

We have not dwelt at great length upon her 
more unamiable’traits—upon the cunning cruelty 
of this lion or lioness of the mice—we have not 
touched upon the ingenuity with which she can 
torment her victims; the agony of a mouse 
beneath her spell attempting to escape—perhaps 
feeling certain that it has escaped—when, at a 
spring, the arch-feline inquisitor is upon him. A 
cat has been known to cripple two or three rats 
and keep them under surveillance for the sport 
and entertainment of her kittens. 

We never read of these things without feeling 
how truly human they are. The stories of Venetian 
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and Spanish inquisitions are very like the cruel 
entertainments of the cat; and this remark justifies 
the expression we have seen from an enthusiastic 
apologist for cats—that when we speak of the 
conscientiousness and general morality of the cat 
we ought to remember that she has been badly 
educated, and the laxity of principle she too fre- 
quently manifests may be traced to the society 
in which she is usually found. This enthusiastic 
apologist says: ‘‘We have seen cats roaming at 
jarge, amid abundance of edibles of a cattish sort, 





PATIENCE. 


without ever breaking trust, and this because they 
were well trained and regularly fed. Man has 
himself to blame for all the causes of dislike or 
anger he receives from cats.” 

We commenced this paper by remarking upon 
the absence of the cat from the great works of 
art and literature. There are some exceptions. 
If nct in our own country, yet in Switzerland, the 
cats have had their Landseer. Gottfried Minel 
is known to artists by the honourable if rather 
awkward designation of “the Raphael of cats.” 
He was born and died in Berne. He would paint 
with his favourite cat Minette by his side, and 
sometimes with two or three kittens on his 
shoulder. He painted the fur of the cat with so 
admirable an imitableness that spectators have 
been known to stroke the apparently soft and 
silky coat. In the year 1809 symptoms of mad- 
ness among the cats of Berne led the magistrates 
to issue an order for. their universal . destruction. 
Eight hundred cats fell victims to this feline reign 
of terror. Minel preserved his Minette in secret, 
but his heart was overwhelmed with grief at this 
massacre of the innocents. He died, and was 
buried in Berne in 1814. The only really distinct 
cat we remember to have played any part in the 
pages of fiction is that immortal Jacobina of 
Corporal Bunting in Lord Lytton’s ‘“ Eugene 
Aram.” The tender regard of the old corporal 
for his feline companion, and the way in which, 
with exemplary subtle diplomacy, he talks over 
Peter Dealtry, the parish clerk, to become the 
protector of his cat, the terror of the village, 
furnishes a very memorable scene, and gives the 
cat a characteristic place in the world of letters 
almost as distinct as Dandie Dinmont’s dog. The 
“Lady Jane” of old Croak, the Lord Chancellor 
of Dickens’ “ Bleak House,” does not present 
herself at allin amiable relations, and as we think 





we should not entertain her in our house, we will 
give her no more than a passing notice in our 
paper. Grey has immortalised in his perfect 
verse a favourite cat who was drowned in a tub of 
gold-fish, from which he preaches a very pleasant 
little morality. But the longest and most laudatory 
poem upon the race is by old Huddesford, in 
his ‘‘Monody upon the Death of Dick,” an 
academical cat, in which he groups together and 
celebrates an immense variety of cats, and ven- 
tures to hope for Dick and all the companions of 
his tribe some happy immortality. 

With such hopes, in which we will not say we 
permit ourselves to share, we will close for the 
present our talk concerning cats. 





The BDavs are Lengthening. 
THOUGHTS IN EARLY SPRING, 


T= days are lengthening—as by stealth, 
The year’s first miracle is wrought. 
The days are lengthening—ah, what wealth 
Of promise lies within the thought ! 
Now sweetest hope awakening lifts 
Her face above the clouds, and we 
All tender April’s timid gifts 
And joys of laughing Spring foresee. 
For us the dewy odorous eves, 
The long delight of Summer days, 
And every pleasure nature weaves 
Is centred in that simple phrase. 


The days are lengthening. Do you know— 
Whose dainty footsteps have not stirred 
Beyond the pale of plenty’s glow— 
How much that means to those who herd 
In darker paths of woe and want? 
When blustering winds sweep o’er the moor, 
What dreams of Summer-time must haunt 
* The cheerless dwellings of the poor. 
Too keenly Winter’s cruel stings 
On pinched and shivering toilers fall, 
But Summer, kindly Summer, brings 
Her common bounties free to all. 


The days are lengthening. Yes, thank God 3 
The days are lengthening through the land ; 
And where our fathers groping trod, 
We in the light of knowledge stand. 
The day of truth, the day of faith— 
Albeit some with outcry shrill 
Would hold the latter but a wraith— 
Have spread apace, are spreading still. 
And heaven above, and earth below 
Declare in one unerring voice, 
The days are lengthening. As they grow, 
Look onward, upward, and rejoice ! 
SYDNEY GREY, 
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N the north-eastern shore of Southampton 
Water, adjacent to the site of Netley Abbey, 
is the Victoria Military Hospital for Sick 

and Invalid Soldiers of the British Army. In site, 
size, architecture, accommodation, and manage- 
ment, there is no other hospital in the United 
Kingdom, or even in Europe, to surpass it. In- 
cluding the outbuildings and subsidiary dwellings, 
steam laundry, gas works, cemetery, railway depét, 
and other offices, the area of the ground occupied 
within the precincts is not less than a square mile 
—-in fine, these form what may be termed a small 
independent township in requirements, extent, and 
population. 

It was a bright sunny day in the autumn of 1882 
when we left Southampton and drove along the 
lower road by the beach, then past the ivy-mantled 
ruins of Netley Abbey, and alighted at the entrance 
gate to the hospital grounds. Proceeding along 
the path by the shore, an extensive prospect of the 
estuary and its banks opened up to view, the Isle 
of Wight appearing picturesquely in the distance. 
Midway along this path is a substantial wooden 
jetty, where a number of convalescent patients 
were enjoying air and exercise. They were all 
clad in blue serge jackets, long coats, and trousers, 
with woollen nightcaps. Some were on crutches, 
others limped along, while a few had shades over 
their eyes; but the bulk of them, numbering 
several hundred, were evidently recovering health 
and strength as they strolled along the walks 
within bounds, or lay on the greensward. 

These men, and many more within the wards of 
the hospital, were wounded and invalided soldiers 
returned from Egypt after the conclusion of the 
campaign, so short, sharp, and successful to 
British arms. We entered into brief conversation 
with several, who were frank and communicative. 
One poor fellow, with crutches, whose right leg 
had been shattered by a shot at the storming of 
Tel-el-Kebir, belonged to the 72nd Highlanders. 
He described the midnight march from Kassassin 








in graphic language: how the movement of such 
a body of soldiers so silently across the desert 
seemed as if they formed a phantom army, until 
the dawn of day, when the enemy espied them, 
and then came, as sudden as a clap of thunder in 
a clear sky, an overwhelming discharge of rifles 
and ordnance. The march from the British camp 
to the strongly-fortified post of the enemy was the 
swiftest on record. He added that while not a 
light was allowed in the columns, they left the 
watch fires at the camp in full blaze as a ruse de 
guerre. 

There were many ophthalmic cases, someof them 
caused by flies perching on the eyelids, carrying 
poisonous putrefaction from dead bodies. The 
plague of insects was the most worrying of the 
campaign’s minor evils, particularly at night, when 
millions of mosquitos prevented sound sleep. 

From the extremity of the jetty we had a full 
view of the hospital edifice, and the lawn in front, 
sloping to the beach, having a delightful south- 
west exposure. At this distance the eye takes in. 
at a glance the whole facade, presenting a front- 
age from south-east to north-west of about a 
quarter of a mile in length. Looking along the 
vista of planks, the perspective reaches a vanishing 
point in the centre of the building, having a bold 
elevation surmounted by a cupola and clock tower. 
This section by itself forms an elegant structure 
on a granite foundation, only it is built of red 
brick with a profusion of white stone dressings, 
and so are the two long wings, which give the 
whole something of the appearance of a modern 
manufactory rather than a hospital. However, it 
was designed not for ornamental but practical pur- 
poses, and one excellence in architecture is fitness 
for the purpose of an edifice. 

About midway in this view we saw the Union 
Jack hoisted on a high flagstaff. Around this 
groups of patients were assembled, some stretched 
on the grass under the trees, chatting quietly, or 
inhaling the healthy air, or reclining on the banks, 
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smoking and reading, after their dinner. Others 
were seated on benches listening to the refreshing 
sound of the rippling waves on the shingly beach. 
Altogether it was a scene of peace, quietness, and 
comfort, that must have impressed the least sen- 
sitive patient asa delightful contrast to the horrors 
of war from which they had not long before 
suffered. 

Approaching the central edifice, the details of 
its architecture augmented to the eye, these having 
been in a measure dwarfed in the view from the end 


-of the pier, which shows the length better than 


the height. What looked like small windows are 
piazzas and corridors, rising three storeys high, 
which run along the whole length of the buildings. 


‘Outside the basement at the entrance the founda- 


tion-stone appears in the facade, guarded by a 
brass rail, and having an inscription recording the 
laying of the foundation-stone by the Queen on 
the 19th day of May, r856. ‘The cost of the land 
and building was / 334,172, or £ 294 per man, for 
the number of patients the hospital is intended to 
receive. It contains 138 wards and 1,065 beds, 
with about 1,700 cubic feet of space for each in- 
mate. Each wing has forty-five wards: that to 
the north-west for the sick and wounded, and the 
‘one to the south-east for convalescents. The 
centre contains the official departments and rooms 
for the officers and nurses. 

On entering the north-west wing we saw at 
once the utility of the long corridors, for here the 
patients obtain air and exercise in wet or cold 
weather. The corridor in the basement of this 
wing, excepting some prints on the wall and 
stands of flower-pots in the corners, has no 
benches or other furniture to relieve the long 
vista, but a large room with bagatelle and billiard 
tables opens at the side. It is in the upper wards 
where the most serious cases are treated; though 
we observed many weak patients walking feebly 
back and forward in the lower corridor. 

Ascending a wide staircase, we came to the 
central wards facing the south-west, which are the 
most light, warm, and airy. Here the beds were 
mostly occupied, and visible through the glass 
doors, but we refrained from intruding; though a 
sergeant of artillery acting as guide could have 
got a pass for us. We observed sufficient to show 
that these wards are models of sanitary arrange- 
ment and comfort; and so is the accommodation 
for medical assistants, nurses, and the Army Hos- 
pital Corps, a body of smart young soldiers, num- 
‘bering two hundred, selected for their knowledge 
of wounds and the use of ambulances. 

At the time of our visit the wards were nearly 
full, but chiefly by convalescent patients. Peeping 
into some of these, it was pleasant to see them 
grouped around the fire, chatting and reading 
the newspapers their friends had sent them, or 
‘discussing the pictures of the war in the illustrated 
journals. There is a little library for those who 
are studiously inclined to choose books from. 
‘The reading-room has a proscenium and stage, 
where amusing performances are acted, both by 
itinerating players and amateur soldiers. Then 


_ there is a museum of natural history in the great 
‘Staircase, with preparations of curious animals 





collected by the surgeons abroad. Behind is a 
chapel of rather a sombre interior, where services 
are~ held on Sunday by clergymen of different 
denominations. Then last, but not least, come the 
kitchens on the back area, where a strong staff of 
cooks prepare the meals of sometimes twelve 
hundred inmates. The dietary is liberal as to 
quality and quantity, and is daily checked or 
signed by the medical officer in charge, and the 
canteen contains a good and cheap supply of malt 
liquors. 

Every department in this comprehensive mili- 
tary hospital is conducted under special regu- 
lations, and the details carried out like clockwork. 
General Sir C. K. Pearson is the governor and 
commandant, with a staff-captain, adjutant, and 
paymaster, two lieutenants of the Army Hospital 
Corps, and one quartermaster of the Commissariat 
Department, the medical staff being under the 
superintendence of Surgeon-General M. F. Mani- 
fold and Mrs. J. C. Deeble, Lady-Superintendent 
of Nurses. According to a new Army Medical 
Warrant, the medical officer in charge of the hos- 
pital has full disciplinary power over all persons 
connected with the departments, combined with 
freedom of administrative details. However, he 
refers to the local authority whenever he deems a 
court-martial necessary. ‘Thus the medical officer 
in charge is invested with all the authority of an 
officer commanding a regiment. The director- 
general, Sir W. M. Muir, besides having control 
over the officers of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, exercises command over the officers of the 
Army Hospital Corps, all patients in hospital, and 
all such non-commissioned officers and men as 
may be attached thereto without their own officers . 
for hospital duty. The officers of that corps re- 
lieve the medical officers of all responsibility as 
regards stores, pay, and other contingencies con- 
nected with ‘“‘ Bearer Companies” and field ser- 
vice. 

Besides the practical purposes of a hospital, 
this establishment comprises an army medical 
school, governed by a senate, consisting of the 
director-general, surgeon-general, four professors, 
and the principal medical officers. The professor 
of military medicine is Inspector-General W. C. 
Maclean, M.D.; Surgeon-General T. Longmore, 
military surgery ; Surgeon-Major F. S. de Chau- 
mont, M.D., military hygiene ; and W. Aitken, M.D., 
professor of pathology. To each of these pro- 
fessorships there are assistant-professors. Adjoin- 
ing their offices, on the north-west wing, there is 
a hall, where lectures are delivered by the pro- 
fessors and students enrolled from other colleges 
in England, Scotland, Ireland, and India. The 
winter session had just commenced when Inspec- 
tor-General Maclean, Professor of Military Medi- 
cine, delivered an address, chiefly in reference to 
the medical department of the army in Egypt. The 
senate has the power of granting diplomas to suc- 
cessful candidates, some of whom appeared in the 
hall with neat and becoming medical staff uniforms. 
At the examinations the successful candidates are 
eligible to compete for the highest medical prizes 
in London, several of the gold medals having been 
won by the Netley Hospital students. 
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‘The resident medical officers and professors 
occupy a large building to the westward of the 
hospital, of a very ordinary style of architecture ; 
and in front the lawn is laid out for recreation. A 
team of cricketers were playing a game as we 
passed. Beyond, towards the shore, a handsome 
memorial monument has been erected, with the fol- 
Jowing inscription :—‘ In memory of the officers of 
the Army Medical Department who died while serv- 
ing with the Army in the East during the war with 
Russia in 1854-5-6. This monument has been 
erected by their brother officers and friends.” 
Then follow the names of the deceased officers. 
The view over Southampton Water, with many 
yachts always in sight, with the Isle of Wight in 
the distance, is picturesque and cheerful. 

We next walked to the back of the hospital by 
a road between it and the medical officers’ quar- 
ters, where the bulk of the stores are brought from 
the Netley railway terminus, about half a mile 
distant. Nothing can be more complete than the 
magazines set apart for the varied requirements of 
this great military hospital, but though it is essen- 
tially placed on the war establishment, there is not 
the vestige of a gunpowder magazine or armoury to 
be seen. Indeed, a peaceful air prevails over the 
entire surroundings. This is especially marked in 
the dwellings at the rear, where married soldier 
assistants and Army Hospital Corps men dwell 
with their families. Here is erected a model vil- 
lage, built on the most improved plan, in separate 
blocks, each designated by a letter of the alphabet 
from A to I, each comprising four houses, or a 
total of forty-eight neatly-constructed cottages, 
with all the accommodation for an average of two 
hundred inhabitants. Between the blocks narrow 
streets run at right angles, having grass-plots in 
the middle, and bordered with flowers. We have 
said it was a pleasant sunny day, and nowhere was 
the hospital and its surroundings more cheerful 
under its influence than in this model village, 
where the children, just come out of school, 
romped with glee, while the matrons were busy 
with their household affairs. A glimpse at some 
of the interiors showed that the rooms were 
plainly but neatly furnished, some with trophies 
from India and China. Remarks are often made 
as to the amenities of a French compared with an 
English camp, but the cheeriness and neatness of 
these Netley cottages show what our soldiers 
could do with a very little encouragement. 

Towering above the low range of cottages to 
the westward a high brick building with a tall 
chimney recalled our first impression of the 
hospital presenting something like a manufactory 
in its exterior aspect. Here there was no mistake, 
for we saw the smoke and steam shooting up into 
the air, and heard the ‘“‘Thud! thud!” of a 
steam-engine in operation. This great engine- 
house is used for pumping up water from a small 
stream in the vale behind toa reservoir sufficiently 
high to supply all the upper storeys of the build- 
ings. Besides this, it is a great laundry capable 
of washing, ironing, and mangling the under and 
outer garments of a thousand patients and the two 
hundred officers, attendants, and A.H.C. men. 
All the most improved methods for cleansing 





clothes thoroughly is done here, and some may 
be washed by the machine-tubs with stamps 
and dried by heated air in a few hours. But there 
is no better method than hanging out the clothes 
to dry and sweeten in the sunshine and fresh 


atmosphere, and we were glad to see numbers of , 


buxom washerwomen fastening clothes on lines 
and laying others on the grass to dry. 

Yet more of the manufactory aspect of the out- 
buildings caught our gaze as we wended our way 
down the valley through which the rivulet ran. 
At the foot of the declivity is another engine- 
house with a chimney, but smaller than the other. 
Beside it are two gasometers of some twenty feet 
each in diameter, which at once pronounced this 
to be the Netley Hospital gasworks, for supplying 
the laundry, every room in the village tenements, 
the officers’ dwelling-house, the kitchens, store- 
rooms, wards, corridors, halls, and the chapel in 
the main building. On inquiry of the obliging 
gas manager we ascertained that while all the 
other branches of this mu/tum in parvo township 
were managed by military men and their wives, 
these were conducted by civilians under a con- 
tract to supply gas for all requirements at so much 
per thousand cubic feet. At the same time the 
buildings, engines, and gasometers are part of the 
Netley Hospital property, and they have nothing 
to do with the supplies of coal and other requi- 
sites brought by the railway by a loop line from 
London, branching from Southampton. 

Crossing the spacious grounds to the eastward, 
we came upon a shady path between shrubs and 
trees to the boundary in that direction, where the 
last stage of this eventful history is enacted. That 
is the cemetery, where all patients who die in the 
hospital are buried, unless they have relatives able 
to remove their remains elsewhere. The burial- 
ground is laid out on a small plateau of shingle 
and sand, and walled in without any turf en- 
closure, while the graves are mostly numbered, ex- 
cept a few of officers, with tombstones in the central 
ground. The whole is divided into two sections 
—one for Roman Catholics, and the other for 
Protestants. The gravedigger informed us that 
the graves of the former exceeded those of the 
latter by fully one-third, the total at the time 
amounting to more than thirteen hundred. 

On the z9th November the Queen visited the 
hospital for the purpose of expressing her sym- 
pathy and decorating with the Egyptian war medal 
the brave soldiers in the institution at the time 
who were wounded during the campaign. She 
was accompanied by the Princess Beatrice, the 
Duke of Connaught, and the Duke of Albany. The 
weather was propitious when the party arrived at 
Netley, where they had a brilliant reception from 
the medical staff in full uniform; a guard of blue 
jackets from the Hector, a detachment, about two 
hundred strong, of znd Hampshire volunteers, and 
a large assemblage of people from Southampton 
and elsewhere, who greeted her majesty with loyal 
cheers. The first division visited contained the 
invalid wards, with three hundred patients, every 
one of whom, except those in the fever ward, 
she saw, manifesting the greatest interest in their 
treatment, while her words of womanly sympathy 
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were appreciated as a reward above price for the 
sufferings they had endured. From the invalid 
wards, where the cases were chiefly ophthalmia and 
dysentery, the party proceeded upstairs to the sur- 
gical division, and where all the wounded were 
treated. ‘To quote the words of the ‘‘ Standard” 
reporter, among those admitted to the ten surgical 
wards :— 

*“‘ Sorry as were the sights below, here the hor- 
rors of war were brought home more vividly. In 
the medical division there was little beyond what 
would be seen in an ordinary hospital for sick ; 
but above stairs brawny men, with slashed faces 
and bandaged heads, while many had an empty 
sleeve, or stood, assisted by a crutch, on the 
remaining leg, told a tale of the pitiable side of a 
great victory. In this ward the decoration was 
commenced. From bed to bed the Queen pro- 
ceeded, asking questions of each man, and then 
pinning upon their shirts the medal so hardly and 
nobly earned. Very affecting was the scene, and 
in the eyes of men who had never blenched at the 
bursting of Egyptian shells, or the whizz of Re- 
mington bullets, there came that peculiar glisten 





that showed how keenly appreciated was the queen- 
like and almost motherly tenderness with which 
the gracious act was done. After decorating those 
in their cots her majesty next fastened medals on 
the breasts of those men who were up and dressed, 


and, with heart-spoken wishes that they might long | 


live to wear them, passed into the other wards, 


taking with her to the bedside of all a gleam of | 


sunshine. In reply to her majesty’s inquiries 
there were none but words of praise from the 
invalids for the attention bestowed upon them. 
This is also shown by the fact that there have only 
been eleven deaths from all causes out of 1,245 
cases received into the hospital since the com- 
mencement of the Egyptian war.” 

From our personal visit and inspection we can 
all the more realise the feeling of grateful and loyal 
enthusiasm with which not only invalids at Netley 
but soldiers everywhere heard of the kind, thought- 
ful, generous gifts of coverlets from the Queen, 
worked by her own hands and those of her royal 
and noble helpers in this deed of charity. 


SAMUEL MOSSMAN. 


———t 8B. BRFSS 


LAWYERS AND THEIR HAUNTS. 


BY J. CORDY JEAFFRESON. 


IV.—LAWYERS AT HOME. 


NHE Inns of Court having been resembled to 
the colleges of our old universities, attention 
must be called to a matter in which the life 

of the Inns differed widely from the university life 
of Old England. The colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge, from their first establishment, were 
governed, even when they were not instituted, by 
ecclesiastical persons, who regarded womankind 
with suspicion, deemed marriage incompatible 
with the higher holiness, and were slow to open 
their gates to Eve’s daughters. Long after the 
Reformation authorised the clergy to condescend 
to matrimony, the gentlewomen of the univer- 
sities were generally murmured against by the 
austere and occasionally peevish graduates, as 
shameless intruders within the academic lines. 
At the same time, even amongst those who were 
favourers of the recent changes in clerical affairs, 
a general opinion prevailed throughout the coun- 
try that, though their presence might be decent 
and salutary in rural parsonages, wives and sim- 
pering damsels should be excluded from the 
cathedral closes and the seats of learning on the 
Cam and Isis. When Catherine Cathie and Mrs. 
Cox entered Christ Church with failing hearts and 
timorous steps, they had cold welcome from the 
gownsmen and few companions of their own 
sex. In later times persons, who differed with 
Parsons the Jesuit on all other points, agreed with 





him in thinking that “for settling of commom 
discipline, all habitation, concourse, and negotia- 
tion of women should utter y be removed from all 
colleges and communities of students” at the 
ecclesiastical seminaries. And in still later time, 
when the gentler sex had done so much to con- 
ciliate academic sentiment by loyalty and devoted- 
ness during the civil troubles, Antony Wood was 
generally commended at Oxford for protesting 
against the wastefulness and insolence of Lady 
Clayton, the wife of Merton’s warden, who, not 
content with burning ‘the choicest billet” in her 
kitchen, and getting the bursar to build a ridicu- 
lous arbour in the warden’s garden, constrained 
the college to feed her horses, repair her coach, 
spend ten pounds on a looking-glass for her 
parlour, and provide a livery for the footboy who. 
followed at the proud lady’s heels when she 
walked in all her preposterous vanity to St. Mary’s 
Church. 

Even in these days of fair girl undergraduates at 
Girton and Newnham, gentlewomen are rated as 
privileged visitors and graceful intruders rather 
than as regular inmates at Oxford and Cambridge 
—even in the summer terms, when reading-men no 
less than men who “hope only to pass” surrender 
themselves for a few days to sunshine and idleness 
and champagne-cup before they go their various 
ways for “the Long.” 
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It was otherwise in the great University of 
the Law. Had he lived in any previous century 
since the establishment of the Inns of Court, 
Thackeray would have been less rapturous about 
the cane-bottomed chair which Fanny had glorified 
to his imagination by sitting in it on the occasion 
of her visit to his chambers in the Temple. 


** Tt was but 2 moment she sate in this place, 
She’d a scarf on her neck and a smile on her face ; 
A smile on her face and a rose in her hair, 
And she sat there and bloom’d in my cane-bottom’d 
chair !” 


Instead of being few and far between, the visits 
of gentlewomen to the Inns of Court were the 
commonest of daily incidents at any period up to 
the close of the last century. Incessantly tripping 
up and down Middle Temple Lane, and running 
to and fro under the great gateway of Lincoln’s 
Inn, they gossiped together in the gardens and 
courts, greeted cheerily on dark staircases, and 
made the narrow passages and cloisters musical 
with their laughter. Trouble never came for a 
single instant to their breasts from the thought 
they appeared too freely and frequently, too openly 
and confidently, in the haunts of the lawyers. Why 
should any such fancy have quickened their pulses 
and brought the blood to their cheeks, when the 
Inns were less the property of the lawyers than of 
the ladies into whose possession the lawyers had 
passed by way of marriage? In this year of grace 
a successful Chancery barrister or Equity draughts- 
man looks upon Lincoln’s Inn, a rising member 
of the Common Law Bar looks upon the Temple, 
merely as a place of business, where at a pro- 
digious’rent he holds a set of chambers, in which 
he labours over cases, studies briefs, receives 
clients, and does as little as possible for his 
pupils. 

Three centuries, two centuries, so late even as a 
single century since, the case was widely different. 
Created by men altogether superior to, and some- 
times vehemently disdainful of, monkish aversion 
to matrimony, the legal hospices were from the 
first no less the homes of women who had married 
lawyers than of lawyers who had married women. 
In the fullest sense of the word the barrister of 
olden time took his ease in his Inn, which, besides 
being his workshop, where clients came to him 
for advice, was his club, his playground, his place 
of pastime, and the shrine of his domestic affec- 
tions. Unless he were exceptionally fortunate in 
his profession, or otherwise prosperous beyond the 
wont of most counsellors of his degree, the 
bencher of an Inn, on falling in love, mused ten- 
derly on love in chambers, instead of love in a 

' cottage or a fashionable square. Entitled to a 
full set of rooms by virtue of his collegiate posi- 
tion, he was master of a tenement sufficient for 
the needs ef married gentlefolk under the Tudors, 
and Stuarts, and the earlier Georges—some six 
or seven rooms, one for business and clients, a 
parlour for my Iady and her friends, a kitchen big 
enough for ordinary uses, and two or three bed- 
rooms. 


On first settling himself for wedlock, the bar- 





rister (not of “‘the bench”) had more difficulty 
in providing the bower for the bird. But the 
difficulty was surmountable. Benchers who did 
not care to reside in chambers, or did not need 
all “the rooms” of their chambers, came to his 
assistance. Sometimes he was so fortunate as to 
get possession of one of the tiny little detached 
houses that were numerous in the Inns. There 
were also private and separate mansions, standing 
within the Inns, that were roomy enough for a 
pomp-loving judge, and none too small for the 
accommodation of three or four young married 
couples of forensic quality. If the young husband 
could not find sufficiently ample quarters within 
college, there was a pick of roomy chambers and 
small houses to be had in the vicinity—in Chancery 
Lane and the thoroughfares running out of it; 
in the courts and alleys about Fleet Street; 
and in the quarter (a densely-housed one before 
the married lawyers deserted it) between Lincoln’s 
Inn Fieldsand the Strand. For all social purposes 
such quarters near the Inns were as good as the Inns 
themselves. No doubt there was a good deal of 
close packing in the Inns and about them. But it 


-was the fashion of our ancestors to pack them- 


selves closely when rich aldermen lived in 
narrow parlours behind their shops, and people of 
high quality used to feast their friends in rooms 
where the adroitest of cat-swingers could not 
have swung a cat. In the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth, Mr. D’Ewes, of the Middle Temple, on 
marrying Miss Simonds (daughter of Richard 
Simonds, Esq., bencher of the same Inn), was 
glad to marry into anything but spacious quarters, 
two or three of the rooms of the benchers’ 
‘‘ chamber,” where the young couple “ chummed” 
amicably with their father. In his later time, 
after buying the place of one of ‘“ the Six Clerks,” 
this Mr. D’Ewes lived in a set of Chancery Lan 

chambers in the Six Clerks’ Office, with his wife 
(a sprightly and modish gentlewoman), his four 
daughters (two of them young ladies much occu- 
pied with the gaieties of their first season), and 
his almost grown-up son Simonds, the future his- 
torian and autobiographer:—a family of seven 
individuals, of comfortable means and consider- 
able gentility, in a single set of rooms, out of 
which, by the way, they were burnt bya fire, occa- 
sioned by the carelessness of the gentleman, 
another of ‘the Six Clerks,” who inhabited the 
adjoining set of rooms in the same block. In 
Charles 11’s time, when Elizabeth Bramston 
(daughter of Sir John Bramston, k.B., the auto- 
biographer, and granddaughter of Chief-Justice 
Bramston, a young lady with £1,100 = £5,500 
of Victorian money for her portion) made her 
stolen match with her first cousin, Moundeford, of 
the Chancery Bar, son of a Master in Chancery, 
the young people kept house, saw their friends, 
had their children, and grew prosperous in a set 
of Chancery Lane chambers—z.e., a “ chamber ” 
of several rooms. Having married into chambers, 
Elizabeth Bramston died (1689) in the chambers, 
where her husband and children continued to live 
after her death. In an early time of the following 
century, when Philip Yorke—afterwards Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, and already a successful 
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barrister—married the beautiful and well-de- 
scended Mrs. Lygon (a lady whose face was by no 
means all her fortune), instead of placing her in 
chambers, he took for the lady’s residence a very 
small house just outside Lincoln’s Inn. It being 
sometimes questioned whether barristers of supe- 
rior condition and means did ever really live with 
their wives in chambers or mere cabins in the 
Inns, or the purlieus thereof, the reader should 
take note of these examples of the usage—examples 
taken from a long list of similar instances. 

In respect to airiness, roominess, and half a 
hundred things of form and colour, making for 
esthetic felicity, it cannot be questioned that the 
Victorian barrister, with a house at Queen’s Gate, 
and a light brougham for the daily journeys 
between Kensington and Lincoln’s Inn, has the 
advantage over the barrister who in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries lived where he 
laboured. But the married couple in chambers 
were not to be pitied, as the world went from 
Elizabeth to Anne. In their Inn the husband was 
near his favourite sources of diversion, and his 
wife near the friends who were dearest to her— 
friends who, like herself, “lived in the Inns” or 
the immediate vicinity. In ‘the Hall” he dined 
with the brightest wits and raciest raconteurs of 
the Bar. Supplying him with law-books, “the 
Library” supplied him also with poems and 
dramas, the newest trifles for the stage, the latest 
satires from the Row. In “the Chapel” of his 
Inn—in ‘‘the Church,” if he were a templar—he 
listened on Sundays to one or more of the best 
preachers of the day. In the gardens of the Inns 
he was never in want of a congenial friend with 
whom to loiter and gossip. So long as all the 
world came to those gardens on open days, he 
saw all the world without trouble. The tavern 
where his club held its weekly meeting was within 
a stone’s-throw of his residence. On other even- 
ings his fellow-circuiteers came to his wife’s 
drawing-room for tea and scandal, coffee and 
cards. The substantial supper provided for such 
guests—supper prepared in my lady’s little kitchen 
or sent in from the kitchen of the Inn—was 
attended with tankards of ale and bowls of in- 
comparable punch. When the learned man 
wanted to work he sported his oak, and was safe 
from intruders. When he wished for society he 
put on his best wig, and in five minutes was at 
Chatelin’s or Nando’s, the Rainbow or the Mitre. 
If he was too poor to keep a coach he could go 
into society at little cost. Ifthe weather was fine 
he and his wife could walk to the ball in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. If it rained, the fare for a hackney 
carriage or a sedan was a trifle. 

But whilst the lawyers of all orders and degrees 
for the most part dwelt with their families at or 
in the immediate neighbourhood of their chambers, 
a minority of the judges and practising barristers 
had their homes at a distance from the Inns— 
some of them living in the City. Sir John More 
(the Chancellor’s father) kept house in Milk Street, 
Cheapside ; Sir Thomas More, whilst pushing his 
way at the Bar, resided successively in Bucklers- 
bury and Crosby Place, before he moved to his 
“fair house” at Chelsea; Sir Nicholas Bacon, 





long before he hoped to keep the Great Seal, was 
a householder in Noble Street, Foster Lane; 
Chief Justice Bramston dwelt at different periods 
of his career in Whitechapel, Aldermanbury, 
Charterhouse Square, and Warwick Lane; Sir 
John Bramston, the autobiographer, moved from 
Charterhouse Square to Greek Street, Soho. 

In the timeof the ecclesiastical Chancellors, when 
it usually rested in the london palaces attached to 
the sees or provinces of its successive custodians, 
the Great Seal seldom lay at night within the 
lawyers’ peculiar quarter; and several of its laical 
custodians kept it in houses remote from the Inns. 
Indeed, if one may be permitted to compare so 
serious a thing to aught that is light and frivolous, 
the Great Seal may be said to have flitted capri- 
ciously hither and thither about the town like a 
butterfly in a garden. During Morton’s chan- 
cellorship it slept on Holborn Hill, in the garden 
where its custodian, as Bishop of Ely, grew the 
historic strawberries. It was the central ornament 
of the imposing state that Warham maintained at 
Lambeth. When it was borne before Wolsey, the 
Cardinal Chancellor dwelt at York House—zot 
the York House of Francis Bacon’s birth (the 
official residence of several keepers of the regal 
conscience), but the earlier palace of the Arch- 
bishops of York. On becoming Lord Chancellor, 
Gardyner carried the broad seal to Winchester 
House in Southwark. Nicholas Heath housed it 
at the new (Bacon’s) York House. Williams, the 
last of the clerical Lord Keepers, kept the pes- 
tiferous lump of metal at the Westminster Deanery. 
In the hands of laymen it went hither and thither 
in much the same fashion. Sir Thomas More 
carried it to Chelsea; Audley took the royal sym- 
bol to Aldgate; Wrothesley to Holborn. When 
he begged to be relieved of the perilous trust, the 
infamous Rich dated the letter of entreaty to the 
Duke of Northumberland from his mansion in 
Great St. Bartholomew’s parish. In Hatton’s 
custody it revisited the strawberry beds of Hol- 
born Hill. Where it rested in the times of the 
Bacons has been already indicated. Lord Keeper 
Coventry dwelt in Durham House, Strand. Lord 
Keeper Littleton kept his own state and the King’s 
seals at Exeter House in the same thoroughfare 
till he took horse and rode for the north. Hyde 
was restless under the dignity that made and 
marred him, moving from Dorset House (Salis- 
bury Court, Fleet Street) to Worcester House 
(Strand), and from Worcester House to the scene 
of his greatest splendour and his fall in St. James’s 
Street. Though Thanet House, Aldersgate Street, 
is the residence most generally associated with the 
political action of Lord Shaftesbury, the Great 
Seal, while in his keeping, had its abode at Exeter 
House, Strand—the house formerly occupied by 
Lord Keeper Littleton. Whilst the Claws Regni 
was in Lord Nottingham’s care it tarried in Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields—the same 
street to which it was brought with sorrowful 
pomp by Lord Keeper Guildford from the 
house adjoining Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane. 
On receiving the highest prize of the law, 
as the reward of bloody services, the odious 
Jeffrey;x—a man of stately presence, refined 
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countenance, and dignified manners, in spite of 
all Macaulay wrote and E. M. Ward painted 
to the contrary—kept it in the big house 
in Duke Street, Westminster, at the south-east 
corner of St. James’s Park, where he held his 
court in the building, subsequently consecrated 
into Duke Street Chapel, and in token of his 
sovereign’s favour received permission to build a 
flight of steps as a means of private and direct 
passage from his garden into the park. The 
steps, that served also as a mounting-block for 
the Chancellor when he took saddle, are still 
pointed to by antiquaries. It was at this house 
(taken in 1690 by the Lords of the Admiralty for 
their office) that Jeffreys gave the hilarious 
dinners, referred to in Sir John Reresby’s “‘ Me- 
moirs,” at which Mountfort, the actor, used to 
convulse the Chancellors guests with his incom- 
parable mimicry of the judges and most eminent 
counsel of the period. Thinking it well for the 
custodian of the Great Seal to have a permanent 
official home, William 111 assigned Powis House, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields — the big, ugly, but cha- 
racteristic red-brick mansion (better known as 
Newcastle House, from the foolish duke who 
bought it in 1711), at the north-west corner of the 
fields—as a residence for Somers and all future 
custodians of the seals and their attendant baubles. 
And there the Clavis Regni tarried just within 
the western boundary of the lawyers’ quarter till 
the time of Harcourt, the last of the Lord Chan- 
vellors to inhabit the great mansion. Henceforth 
the seal went with its Keeper to his private dwell- 
ing, wherever that might be. Bathurst (as Lord 
Apsley—the Chancellor’s title till he succeeded to 
the earldom of his family) carried it from Dean 
Street, Soho, to his new mansion at Hyde Park 
Corner, which the chief of the law had barely 
entered when he found himself involved in a ridi- 
culous dispute with an old apple-woman (a 
soldier's widow, and one of the several squatters 
displaced from ground to which they had no title, 
for the purpose of building the stately edifice), 
who had positively begun a suit for compensation 
for ejectment, when Lord Apsley settled her 
saucy claim with a payment of money. In the 
time of Thurlow (twice Lord Chancellor) the seal 
found its home in Great Ormond Street, once the 
most picturesque, but now the most deplorably 
defaced of all the thoroughfares of the quarter 
lying north of Holborn that is still spoken of 
tenderly by antiquaries as ‘“‘the Old Law Quarter.” 

A strange misadventure befel the Great Seal on 
the night of the 23rd of March, 1784, in this his- 
toric street, during Thurlow’s second occupancy 
of the marble chair. More than a century earlier 
(February 7, 1677), Thomas Sadler—the most 
eminent highwayman of his period—made a bril- 
liant though unsuccessful attempt to steal the 
Clavis Regni from the Lord Chancellor’s house 
in Great Queen Street. Sadler missed the seal 
(which lay in the Chancellor's bedroom, under 
the very pillow on which he was sleeping), but 
carried off the mace—an achievement for which 
he was hanged. More fortunate than the famous 
footpad of Restoration London, the thief who 
forced his way into Thurlow’s house saved his 





————. 


secret and his neck after carrying off the Great 
Seal itself from “the Old Law Quarter,” an exploit 
that brought the captor less profit, and caused the 
public much less inconvenience than he had 
anticipated. 

That he may begin his survey of ‘‘the Old Law 
Quarter” north of Holborn with sufficient know- 
ledge and historic light, thé reader must be told 
something of the regard in which house-builders. 
were held by our ancestors in the days of Eliza- 
beth and almost to the close of the seventeenth 
century, when the land north of Holborn was still 
in the hands of graziers and dairy farmers. It 
provokes a smile to reflect that, when London was 
little bigger than modern Birmingham and about 
as populous as a Victorian Manchester, sovereigns 
and their ministers were much alarmed at the 
rapid growth of the capital, and ever busy with 
measures for checking its tendency to increase. 
Throughout the country a notion prevailed that 
it was the urgent duty of magistrates to repress 
population and restrain the building of the new 
houses that, by affording shelter to superfluous 
men and women, were held accountable in a great 
degree for the embarrassing superfluity of human 
beings. Whilst learned lords of the council, the 
men of clearest light and foremost leading, took 
this view of questions that are regarded by poli- 
tical philosophers in a very different way, it is not 
wonderful that county magistrates did their best to 
keep down the population of the shires, and that 
provincial mayors and aldermen were no less 
active in checking the population of the towns. 
It was manifest that if London and Westminster 
continued to grow with such unnatural rapidity, it 
would soon be impossible for the corn-growers 
and graziers to feed the growing multitude, impos- 
sible for the police to deal with the increasing 
number of criminals, impossible for the doctors, 
however numerous, to deal with the plagues and 
pestilences ever from time to time begotten by vast 
concourses of human kind. 

Set on keeping London well within the limits to 
which it had grown under her father, brother, and 
sister, Elizabeth in her first year issued the pro- 
clamation, ‘‘ De novis fabricationibus,” concerning 
new buildings—a manifesto followed in her 
twenty-second year by the proclamation which 
ordered all new buildings raised without licence in 
or near London to be pulled down. Nine years 
later, to check new building in the rural districts, 
her Highness caused Parliament to enact that, in 
the absence of special licence to the contrary, no 
house or cottage should be built in her realm 
unless full four acres of land should be attached 
thereunto. The forty-fourth year of her Majesty’s 
reign produced the proclamation against new 
buildings, accompanied with the order that all 
such unlicensed erections should be pulled down, 
and their materials sold for the relief of the poor. 
James 1 issued six several proclamations, Charles I 
two orders, and Charles 11 yet another stringent 
order for staying the growth of London and West- 
minster. 

How bitterly the Legislature resented the dis- 
obedience of the irrepressible builders, is seen 
from the fact that, in the times of Elizabeth and 
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James I, it was customary to except from general 
Parliamentary pardons all builders guilty of raising 
new or dividing old houses, and all householders 
guilty of taking in lodgers without special licence 
to do so. Justice had no mercy for such male- 
factors. Again and again builders were punished 
for raising houses on Fitchett’s Fields, a/zas Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. When Sir Charles Cornwallis, 
in 1613, petitioned the Privy Council for licence 
“to builde one onely house for his owne dwelling 
im the fieldes neare Lincoln’s Inn,” the benchers 
of that honourable society, sensitive for the 
wholesomeness of their atmosphere and the rural 
picturesqueness of their Inn, implored their Lord- 
ships of the Council to refuse the prayer, although 
it was made by a “ man of special quality, and much 
regarded by us all.” Three years later, when a 
royal commission, with Lord Chancellor Bacon 
for its president, laid out the present square on 
that western site—chiefly for the accommodation 
of wealthy lawyers—provision was made for the 
removal of mean and unlicensed buildings from 
the vicinity of Inigo Jones’s stately mansions. 
But all the measures against the intrusive archi- 
tects proving ineffectual, it was determined in 
1675 to turn a pernicious social tendency to the 
advantage of the revenue by laying heavy imposts 
on the fabricators and owners of the baneful 
property ; and in supporting a Bill for this purpose 
in Parliament, Lord Chancellor Nottingham de- 
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clared ‘‘ the excess of new buildings near London, 
and Westminster to be a growing mischief, which, 
nothing but a new law can put a stop to.” The 
enactment of this Bill having removed the posztive 
restrictions against building—without, however, 
extinguishing the popular prejudice against 
builders—one of the first architects to avail him- 
self of the new law on a large scale was Dr.. 
Barebone, who, buying a big plot of ground on 
the north of Holborn Road, in Red Lion Fields, 
took his measures for building a new square (Red 
Lion Square) and a dozen or more streets in close 
proximity to Gray’s Inn. But if new and scandalous 
law was on the great builder’s side, the lawyers of 
Gray’s Inn were against him. Scarcely had the 
doctor’s men got well to work on the turf-covered 
soil when a compact body of one hundred gentle- 
men of the long robe (both barristers and students) 
came forth; on June roth, 1684, from their col- 
lege for the purpose of driving the spademen and 
hodmen and bricklayers from the violated ground. 
A smart battle with bricks ensued between the 
gentlemen and the workmen—a battle in which 
heads were cut, bones broken, and blood shed, 
but fortunately no lives lost. The victory was to. 
the gentlemen, who carried off several bricklayers. 
as prisoners into Gray’s Inn. 

But the victors of the day were the vanquished 
in the long run. Dr. Barebone built his houses 
and sold them. 


CANTERBURY HOUSE. 


BY T. S. MILLINGTON. 


- FORTNIGHT later Mr. Parr came, again. 
He looked wan and depressed, so much 
so, that as soon as I saw him I began to 

feel seriously uneasy about him; but I met him 

with affected carelessness. 
“** Well,’ I inquired, ‘ how is the corner ?’ 
“«The same thing over again,’ he replied. 
‘Until yesterday I had not been near the spot 
since I saw you. We had a man there hanging 
some pictures, and while watching him and trying 
the effect of the light from different parts of the 
room, I backed, without knowing it, into that very 
corner. Immediately those terrible sensations 

which I have already described came over me. I 

felt as if paralysed, and should certainly have 

fallen if the man had not caught hold of me. I 

was so univell for a few moments as to cause my 

wife no little alarm ; and, to say the truth, I begin 

to be very seriously concerned about myself. I 

Shuddered afterwards to see the man standing for 

some considerable time on the very same spot; 

but he felt nothing. Of course it cannot be the 
place that is in fault ; it is a delusion of my own; 


II, 





you must see that, I am sure, although you will 
not say so.’ 

“He looked into my eyes with a terrible ex- 
pression of anxiety, trying to read my thoughts. 

““*No,’ I replied, ‘I will not say so, because I 
do not think so. I must know a little more of 
the facts first. Where is this terrible house ?’ 

“He gave me the address and described the 
locality. From his account of it I fancied the. 
place was not quite unknown tome. The picture 
of an old manor house to which I had once or 
twice paid a visit with my father when a boy rose 
up before my mind—a house built of small, dark- 
coloured bricks, with a heavy iron railing before 
it, and a row of elm-trees in front. 

“‘<« You are not living in Canterbury House ?’ I 
asked. 

“*Canterbury House? No. I had an uncle, 
or great-uncle, once who lived ina house so called 
when I was a child; and I believe it was some- 
where in the north of London; but my present 
dwelling is only part of a much larger building: 
which appears to have been divided into three. 
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It is called Elm Terrace, and I occupy the centre 
of it.’ 

““*T think it must be the same,’ I said; ‘it is 
singular, if so, that you should go there and sit 
down at your ancestral hearth without being aware 
of it. Tl go over and look at the place. I should 
know it again in a moment.’ 

“*Do,’ he replied. ‘Come and dine with me 
the first evening that you can spare.’ 

“It was exactly what I wished for, that I might 
see and converse with him without restraint, and 
be able to form a deliberate opinion of his case, 
and I accepted his invitation for the following 
day. As soon as I was alone I began to rack my 
brains on the subject of Canterbury House. The 
old gentleman whom I had seen there, and whose 
name, if I had ever heard it, I had forgotten, had 
made a strong impression upon me. He was a 
small, spare man, of old-fashioned appearance and 
eccentric habits. I remembered his long white 
hair, tied back from his forehead, and ending in a 
pigtail which reached nearly to his middle. His 
nose was large, bony, and aquiline; his cheeks 
loose, wrinkled, and colourless. He was very 
urbane in his manners, but had the reputation of 
being a miser. The more I thought him over the 
more I was able to recall what I had heard about 
him; he had lived almost alone, and his house 
was shut up sometimes for weeks together; he 
kept no servants, but was waited upon by a char- 
woman. What became of him ultimately I had 
never heard; he was an old man when I was but 
a child; so of course he must have died thirty or 
forty years ago, and there were probably not half 
a dozen people left in the neighbourhood who 
could remember anything about him. 

‘“‘T kept my appointment the next evening, and 
found my patient, if I may call him so, in much 
better health and spirits. 

““* Welcome to Canterbury House,’ he said— 
“the home of my forbears. I have made inquiry, 
and find that you were right in your conjecture. 
My great-uncle, old Simon Parr, lived here—and 
died here, I suppose. I never saw him, and— 
and I hope I never shall.’ 

“I told my friend all that I could remember 
about his ancestor, and after he had shown me his 
house and garden we sat down to dinner and 
spent a very pleasant evening. There was nothing 
in his manner or conversation that could justify 
any suspicion as to the soundness and vigour of 
his intellect. After dinner we had some conversa- 
tion on the subject of his health ; and again, just 
before saying ‘ good night,’ when we returned to 
the dining-room for a few parting words: I then 
placed myself in the objectionable corner, and 
stood there for a long while without the slightest 
inconvenience. 

“**T wonder how it would feel in the dark,’ I 
said, ‘and at the witching hour of night; it is 
now just eleven o’clock. If my carriage were not 
waiting for me I should feel half inclined to stay 
another hour with you to prove it.’ 

“The church clock struck eleven while I was 
speaking. I looked at Mr. Parr for a response. 
He was standing near the door, and had been 
quite natural and cheerful up to that moment, but 





a change then came over him. He turned pale, 
ghastly, an expression of horror sat upon his 
features, and his eyes seemed to be almost starting 
from his head. 

““*What is it?’ I cried, catching him by the 
arm and leading him toa chair, for he was unable 
to stir hand or foot. ‘ What are you looking at ?’ 

“* “ Nothing,’ he answered, recovering his breath 
with a great sob; ‘ nothing!’ 

“«* Have you any pain ?’ 

“*QOh, no!’ 

“*<« What is it, then ?’ 

““*T can’t describe it; there is—there was just 
now—something in the room with us—something 
strange and unnatural, I know not what! It 
passed me where I stood, and went out by the 
door !’ 

“T felt my skin creep all over me; Mr. Parr’s 
distress was so real, his suffering so manifest, that 
I could not help being infected with it. I have 
thought since that if Hamlet could look as he 
then did on the appearance of his father’s ghost, 
there would be a panic in the theatre. I gave 
him some brandy, and—I may as well confess it— 
took some myself. 

““*Do you see anything now ?’ IJ asked again, 
after a short interval. 

““*T have never seen anything at all,’ he an- 
swered—‘ nor heard anything. But oh! the strange 
sensation that possessed me, through and through, 
as I stood there, I have no words to express! It 
—something—seemed to come from the spot 
where you were standing and to pass by me, or 
through me, towards the door! Oh, doctor! 
what can it be? You did not feel it; no one else 
ever feels anything of the kind. AmI mad? Is 
my brain diseased, or is this a ghostly warning, 
meant for me alone, foreboding something dread- 
ful ?’ 

‘‘T knew not how to answer him; his agitation 
was so great that, in the total absence of all other 
symptoms of disorder, I could hardly help think- 
ing that there must be some external cause, some 
invisible, if not supernatural, influence at work 
causing him to be thus affected. He recovered 
his composure after a short time, and the readi- 
ness with which he brought the vigour of his mind 
and reason to bear upon the circumstances as we 
then discussed them convinced me more and 
more that there was nothing seriously wrong with 
himself. This was mo case of optical delusion, 
for he saw nothing, and it was distinct from every 
form of disease, functional or organic, that had 
ever come under my notice. I could make nothing 
of it. 

““* Have you mentioned this to any of your 
family ?’ I asked. 

“““No,’ he replied ; ‘I would not let them hear 
of it for the world! They would say the house is 
haunted—as I almost think it is. Yet I am sure 
I should not be so much disturbed at the visible 
appearance of a ghost, if he would only show him- 
self in a proper and conventional manner, as I am 
by this mysterious visitation.’ 

“«* Has the house any reputation of the kind in 
the neighbourhood? Has ita bad name? Had 
it been long unoccupied ?’ 
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“«*On the contrary, it has never, so faras I can 
learn, been without atenant. And now there is no 
one else of my household—neither wife, child, nor 
servant—-who ever even dreams of anything un- 
canny. When I put these things together I am 
alraost driven to the conclusion that my brain is 
really diseased—that I am, in a word, already 
half a lunatic !’ 

“‘¢It is not insanity,’ I said. ‘I think I can tell 
you what it is’—for an idea had occurred to me, 
and I was inclined to make the most of it for his 
sake—‘ it is a curious instance of antipathy. You 
must have seen many such cases yourself, though 
differing perhaps in some respects from yours.’ 

“ He listened with attention, as if already grasp- 
ing eagerly at my suggestion. 

“«Some people,’ I continued, ‘ experience all 
the horror and aversion which you have mani- 
fested at the sight of a cat; they have even an 
instinctive consciousness of the approach of such 
an animal, though they neither see nor hear it; 
the mere fact that such a creature is in the room 
with them is sufficient to cause an extraordinary 
disturbance of their nervous system. Others, 
again, are thrown into convulsions by the presence 
of a rat, oreven a spider. Something of this kind 
has affected you. It has perhaps a hole or a nest 
in that corner, and pagsed just now under the 
floor where you were standing. Am 1 not right?’ 

“*T believe you are,’ Mr. Parr replied; and he 
quoted Shakespeare’s words : 


** Some men there are love not a gaping pig, 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat.” 


“ He laughed, and looked wonderfully relieved, 
grasping eagerly at the idea. ‘It is a sufficient 
explanation, and the only explanation possible ; 
yet it is extraordinary that I should have lived so 
long without having discovered that I was subject 
to suchimpressions. I wonder what my particular 
antipathy is? It must be some creature of a very 
uncommon kind, or I must have met with it sooner.’ 

“*We must try to find out,’ I said, and bade 
him good night, leaving him apparently much re- 
lieved and in good spirits. 

“Only three or four days elapsed, however, 
before he called on me again. 


“** Well,’ I said, as he entered my consulting- 


room, ‘how are the antipathies ?’ 

“He looked more wan and anxious than I had 
ever seen him, and responded to my cheerful 
greeting only with a sigh. 

“*T have lost faith in the antipathies,’ he said. 
‘I shall have no comfort till I find some better 
solution of the mystery which haunts me.’ 

“*Ts there anything new ?’ I asked. 

“*YVes. The night before last I went out into 
the garden before going to bed. It was a fine 
Starlight night; and feeling the air fresh and 
pleasant, I walked for a few minutes to and fro 
upon the gravel. While I was there the church 
clock struck eleven; and immediately afterwards 
the same thing happened to me which you yourself 
witnessed in the dining-room ; only, if possible, 
more terrible and more protracted.’ 

‘““*In the garden!’ I exclaimed. ‘Then the 
thing has broken out in a fresh place ?’ 





“*«VYes; in the garden. As before, I saw 
nothing, heard nothing, and externally felt. 
nothing ; but I was distinctly conscious that 
something strange and awful was approaching, 
and I had no power to move out of its path; and 
then I was penetrated, so to speak, with the sense 
of some mysterious contact, from which my spirit 
shrank with terror and dismay. 

‘***T am ascertain as I am of my own existence 
that some awful thing—call it ghost, a spirit, or 
what you will—moved over the space where I stood, 
and went on towards the elm-tree at the end of 
the garden. I know that it stopped there; and I 
have been possessed ever since with an earnest 
desire to have the ground near that tree excavated 
and explored. I shall have no rest till it is done. 
As you are the only person to whom I have men- 
tioned this subject, and I shrink from speaking of 
it to any one else, I have called now to beg you to 
be present while the inspection is made.’ 

‘“*T at once consented to do so; and a conve- 
nient hour in the following afternoon having been 
agreed upon, I promised to call on him at that 
time, and he took his leave. 

“When I arrived at Mr. Parr’s house I was 
shown into the garden, where I found him walk- 
ing about in a state of great excitement. Twe 
men were already at work, and had removed a 
portion of the soil. They were making a pit for 
leaf-mould, they told me: such was the pretext 
which the doctor had assigned. As they went on 
digging, Mr. Parr became more and more agitated, 
but endeavoured to conceal his emotion. Pre- 
sently one of the men asked whether they had not. 
gone deep enough; but he answered, without 
looking at their work, ‘ No, no; go on.’ 

‘* After some considerable time they again ap- 
pealed to him. ‘The hole was big enough,’ they 
said, ‘ for all the leaves he was ever likely to have 
in that garden, and a fine site more:’ but he only 
urged them to go on. They went on till their 
shoulders began to disappear below the level of 
the ground. 

““*Us might be digging a grave,’ I heard one of 
them say. 

““A grave!’ the other answered, pausing to 
examine something which he had just thrown up. 
‘You're right, mate; and here’s bones in it al- 
ready !’ 

““*Stop,’ I cried, hastening to the spot; ‘let me 
see what you call ‘‘ bones.”’ 

‘*What do you call’em, master? See, here’s 
a lot more!’ 

“‘T at once stopped the digging and sent for 
an inspector of police. I told him nothing of the 
circumstances which had led to the excavation of 
the soil, but requested him to take charge of the 
remains. 

“Strange to say, my friend Parr, who had 
hitherto stood aloof, now approached the spot 
where the fragments were being collected, and 
looked on at the process without manifesting any 
of his former repugnance. His face wore an ex- 
pression of great solemnity, almost of awe; but. 
he did not appear to shrink at all from the view 
of the mouldering remains. 

‘** How do you feel ?’ I asked him. 
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“«¢ Relieved ; wonderfully relieved. I shall be 
all right now. There will be an inquest, of course, 
and everything will be made public. Not that I 
can give any information, for beyond my own 
strange presentiments, which cannot be taken in 
‘evidence, what do I know? There has been 
murder done, and by some sympathy, or attrac- 
tion of spirit to spirit, of which our philosophy 
dreams not, I have been the chosen instrument to 
bring it to light. Of couyse these are the remains 
‘of that old Simon Parr whom you remember to 
have seen. He was my father’s uncle; a distant 
relationship, and yet sufficiently near, it would 
seem, to bring me within the scope of such mys- 
‘terious communications as no other person but 
‘myself was capable of receiving. ‘The other 
branch of the family is extinct. I believe I am 
the nearest surviving kinsman to the poor old 
man, and therefore the avenger of blood! Hap- 
pily it is too late now for vengeance !’” 

Dr. Crowfoot ceased to speak, and there was 
a solemn pause. For some moments no one 
broke silence. 

“Ts that all?” Mr. Bland inquired at length, in 
‘a stage whisper. 

“That is all.” 

“Tt is a very remarkable case,” said the lawyer, 
“very; but in drawing it up you have, I think, 
overlooked one important point.” 

“Have I? What is it?” 

“In your opening remarks,” said the lawyer, 
‘* you laid down the rule that for all such spiritual 
‘manifestations there should be an adequate reason 
or motive. Ghosts cannot, you very justly said, 
be expected to intermeddle with our affairs unless 
some end, good or bad, according to the nature 
of the Spirit, is to be attained, or, at least, at- 
tempted. Such an incentive or result is here 
wanting. There is no wrong set right; no resti- 
‘tution of property taken; no retribution for in- 
jury inflicted; no damages recovered; no satis- 
faction even of justice in a penal sense. Your 
story is incomplete. You should add a rider to 
ag 

‘*Let me consider,” said the doctor; “let me 
‘think again.” 

After a pause of some minutes’ duration, 
during which the doctor remained motionless, 
with his elbow on the table and his nose resting 
on his forefinger, he resumed his narrative. 

““There was a pocket-book of Russia leather 
found in the grave. Did I mention that before ?” 

** No, you did not.” 

“Then I mention it now. In it were several 
small papers. One of these, which was found in 
an inner pocket, was so well preserved (by the 
antiseptic properties of the leather I presume) 
that the writing could, with some trouble, be de- 
ciphered. It proved to be a promissory note or 
bill for £500, from one Matthew Wisdome to 
Simon Parr, for value received. 

“This fact, together with the other circum- 
stances, was noticed in some of the newspapers, 
‘and the result was—” 

“Ah, yes, the result! that is the only thing 
wanting,” said the lawyer, with a knowing look. 

“The result was,” Dr. Crowfoot went on, “that 





after the lapse of a few days my friend received a 
letter in an unknown and crabbed hand, and on 
looking at the signature, to his great surprise and 
consternation he read the name—JMVasthew Wis- 
dome.” 

“A case of spirit-writing, I presume,” said the 
lawyer. 

‘““Nothing of the kind; the letter was from a 
living and mortal hand, and was, as nearly as I 
can recollect, as follows :— 

“¢Sir,—Iamanoldman. Ihave heard with the 
deepest interest an account of the inquest which 
was held on the remains of Simon Parr. I can 
give no information relative to his death; but the 
note-of-hand found upon his person concerns me. 
The signature to it is that of my father. I happen 
to know that he borrowed money of your ill-fated 
relative, and gave that promissory note in acknow- 
ledgment of the debt. It was done partly on my 
own account, as I had been extravagant at Oxford 
and wanted money. Consequently I heard a great 
deal about it at the time, and had good reason to 
remember it. 

“«*T never heard that the bill was taken up. As 
it was, evidently, not presented for payment, of 
course it was never paid. I mean to pay it now. 
If you will be good enough to satisfy me who is 
the heir-at-law to the unfortunate Simon Parr, I 
shall be glad to do this act of justice before I 
die. 

*<¢] am, sir, 
“‘*¢ Your obedient humble servant, 
*** MATTHEW WISDOME.’ 

“Mr. Parr replied to this letter in person, and I 
believe Matthew Wisdome was rather taken with 
him. He was an old man, very well off, and with- 
out family. The end of it was that, having satis- 
fied himself that my friend was the nearest living 
relative of the old gentleman who had been his 
father’s creditor, Mr. Wisdome paid him £500, 
with compound interest amounting to as much 
more, and ultimately left him something in his 
will. Mr. Parr continued to occupy the old house 
in Elm Terrace, and has never been troubled with 
any return of the unpleasant symptoms which he 
experienced at the beginning of his tenancy. He 
can sit down now in any corner of it without incon- 
venience ; but I do not think he would consent to 
undergo the same infliction a second time for 
twice the advantage which it ultimately brought 
him. I do not believe that any man’s nervous sys- 
tem could long endure the shock of such a visita- 
tion, and if the mystery had not been quickly 
cleared up he might have become insane. I some- 
times question whether there may not be some 
unfortunate creatures even now in our lunatic 
asylums whose hallucinations, as they are called, 
are due to external causes which we do not under- 
stand or believe, rather than to any actual disorder 
of their own mind and brain.” 

“‘ Thank you for your most interesting narrative, 
dear Doctor Crowfoot,” one of the company ex- 
claimed. ‘No one can help believing that, I 
think.” 

All the listeners agreed that it was a most extra- 
ordinary story, and one which must carry convic- 
tion with it to every reasonable mind. 
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“Do you vouch for the truth of it ?” Mr. Bland 
asked. ‘‘Do you believe it yourself, Dr. Crow- 
foot ?” 

The doctor did not answer him. 

“Or is it your own invention from beginning to 
end ?” 

“It is not my own invention. I have told you 
facts; at the same time it is my idea of a genuine 
ghost story. Nothing is seen, nothing is heard ; 
there are no shadowy reproductions of substantial 
objects, no ghostly garments, no mixing up of 
things essentially different ; and, finally, there is,” 
bowing to Mr. Bland, ‘a satisfactory result 
ensured.” 

“Yes, as an afterthought,” the lawyer remarked, 
quietly. 

‘But is it all true ? is it all quite true? do say 
once more that it is absoiutely and really true!” 
broke from two or three of the listeners. 

“TI cannot vouch for each particular incident,” 
said the doctor. ‘The main facts are just as I 
have stated them.” 

“Ts it true that there was that corner in the 
room ?” 

“Quite true. It is there still.” 

“Is it true that nobody perceived anything 
strange about it except your friend ?” 

“ Perfectly true.” 

“Ts it true that Mr. Parr was affected in the 
way you have described ?” 

“That is true also. I have exaggerated no- 
thing.” 

“And you could not account for it in any way?” 

“‘Not at the time.” ; 

“Did anything turn up afterwards ?” 

“ Well—yes ; I did hear something which might 
partly account for it.” 

“Oh, don’t tell us; don’t explain it,” some of 
the party cried; but, as others pressed for the dé- 
nouement, he went on. 

“Dr. Parr had been subject as a child to epi- 
leptic fits. Although he had outgrown them, his 
memory, in regard to all that had occurred pre- 
viously, had been impaired. But I found out by an 
accident that those fits had been induced in the first 
instance by a wicked and wanton trick played upon 
him. Some one disguised in a hideous costume had 
played bogey, and had burst out upon the poor little 
fellow from a dark corner of the room, terrifying 
him out of his senses. When he grew up he had 
no recollection of the circumstance; the impres- 
sion alone remained, rendering him excitable and 
nervous. Something in the form or appearance 
of that room seems to have revived his old sensa- 
tions in a peculiarly painful manner. I have rea- 
son to believe, though I cannot be certain of it, 
that the room at Elm Terrace was the very same 
in which this incident of his childhood took place, 
and that he was on avisit to his uncle at the time, 
though he never saw the house afterwards until he 
went to live there. His parents had purposely 





kept him away from the place, and had never 
even spoken to him of it, fearing to revive the 
terrible impressions which had caused him so much 
suffering and danger. The _ half-remembered 
sound of the church clock as it struck eleven, the 
bell being of peculiar and solemn tone, may also 
have affected him, falling upon his ear in the 
darkness, when his mind was excited and alarmed. 
That would account for his impressions in the 
garden.” 

“Well, but the bones! Doctor Crowfoot. Is 
it true about the bones ?” 

‘Quite true,” the doctor answered with anima- 
tion. 

“The skeleton was really found in the garden?” 

‘“‘ The skeleton was really found there.” 

“T am glad of that. And what was done 
with it ?” 

“It was re-interred.” 

““In the churchyard ? 
grave 2” 

“‘ Not in the churchyard.” 

“In a cemetery ?” 

“Not in a cemetery.” 

“Why not, Dr. Crowfoot ? why not ?” 

“‘Because—because the bones, which at first 
sight gave rise to so much excitement, turned out, 
when quietly and calmly inspected, not to be the 
bones of a small man, like old Mr. Parr, but of @ 
large dog!” 

“A dog! Then you have been laughing at us 
all the while, Dr. Crowfoot!” 

“T have been telling you facts, and you have 
been clothing them with fancies. You would have 
a ghost story; I told you that I had ‘none to 
tell.’” 

‘But about the pocket-book ? Howcould that 
be found where a dog was buried ?” 

“‘T am not altogether responsible for the pocket- 
book,” said the doctor. ‘I had finished my éruve 
story before it came to that. Mr. Bland wanted 
a sequel, and to please him I invented one. The 
inquest and the pocket-book were made to order. 
The ghost story proper was complete without them. 
People who desire nothing but the truth should 
never ‘ ask for more.’ ” 

‘“‘T wish I had never heard the explanation,” 
said one of the party, crossly; “it spoils the 
story.” 

“You should not have asked so many ques- 
tions,” said the.doctor. ‘If you want to believe 
things of that kind you must avoid inquiring into 
them. Mine is not the only instance of spiritual 
manifestations which will not bear investigation.” 

“I believe your ghost story, Dr. Crowfoot, all 
the same,” said one of the company. ‘ The only 
part of it which I do not believe is the explana- 
tion.” 

‘You will believe as much or as little as you 
please,” the doctor answered. ‘“‘A great many 
people do that.” 
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DORSET 


HE Dorset landfolk, like others, have been and 

still are given to superstition, though, indeed, I 

cannot give and have not found any clear defini- 
tion of superstition. 

They have believed, and most of them still be- 
lieve, in witchcraft, ghosts, and charms, and mys- 
tical healings of diseases, such that the treatment 
seems no more likely to heal the patient than 
Sancho Panza thought an anointing of the knee- 
pans would soothe the headache. Some olden 
Dorset cases of so-thought witchcraft are mark- 
worthy as betokening some trustworthiness of tra- 
dition. 

I was told many years ago that there was a cor- 
ner of Leigh Common, Dorset, called ‘‘ Witches’ 
Corner,” Some years afterwards I had from a 
friend some depositions taken on cases of witch- 
craft among some of the craft in Dorset and 
Somerset between the years 1657 and 1663. In 
one of them a witness who was one of the set 
swore that they were wont to hold fore-timed 
meetings at night in sundry places, and among 
them in Leigh Common. This showed that the 
tradition as it reached me was well grounded. 

I knew as a boy a good old woman who, in her 
youth, had lived as a maid with my grandmother 
and father, and heard her tell how, when she was 
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[From a Sketch by A. F. Lydon. 


a housemistress, she had been bewitched; and that 
she had seen her tea-kettle go up the chimney and 
come down again, and hang itself, or be hung 
aright,—you may guess by whom,—on its hook; 
and she believed it. 

I know not how far the teaching that there is no 
such thing as a ghost or soul, seen or unseen, may 
send the poor man to another step or two, that 
there is no such thing as a soul, or ghosthook, or 
God. As to the spiritualism of the day, it may be 
that the canon of the writers of the Greek or Latin 
drama may be worthy of attention, ‘‘ Never makea 
god appear but for a reason worthy of a god.” So 
neither a ghost. 

Sometimes there will happen a coincidence 
such that we cannot wonder if it confirms our 
simple people in their belief in ghostly presences. 
I know of one when I was a small boy. I several 
times heard my father say, when he had come by 
a halter-path on my uncle’s farm (Pentridge), that 
he had seen the lady or woman again come to- 
wards him (from a spot in the field), and them 
vanish; and some years after this the bones of a 
child were found at that very spot. Iam willing to 
put this only as a coincidence. 

There was formerly down in Blackmore, near 
Revel’s Inn, a mansion—Grange House—which 
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belonged to the Napiers. It was for many years 
empty, and was at last pulled down, though not 
ere it had been long enough forsaken of flesh and 
blood to be thought haunted. On some night 
there was a merry meeting at the inn, where, how- 
ever, was no good ball-room, and they took up 
lights and other house-gear to the Grange, where 
they soon began to thread the mazy dance, and 
make the old room ring once more with music and 
laughter. It happened that a man came, on his 
way home, near enough to the house to see, as he 
saw with awe, the long-forsaken house gleaming 
with light, in which figures, too tall for fairies, 
glided, like sprites,inadance. Light, indeed, he 
deemed their footsteps to be, for he thought them 
no others than the ghosts of the Napiers once 
more in a joyful revel of their youth. 

Some high holidays of Dorset people have been 
those of their great fairs, such as Woodbury Hill, 
Shroton, and others, which are now dwindling, 
but to which were formerly brought stores of all 
kinds of wares for the life-gear and house-gear of 
Dorset homes, and of which housekeepers were 
wont to buy in a year’s stock. I have heard that 
since the pack-horse times, and in those of the 
road-waggon and coach, a ball-room was put up 
at Shroton Fair, where, on the pleasure-day, young 
ladies were brought out in a county-ball. 

The old customs of eating ‘‘fermety” (frumenty) 
at Easter and gooseberry pudding at Whitsuntide 
is not quite lost from Dorset. 

The 5th of November is now kept up at Dor- 
chester with a splendid torchlight procession of 
men in masquerade, who march through the High 
Street into Poundbury, the Campus Martius of the 
town, and end their evening with a bonfire and a 
show of fireworks. I believe, however, that they 
would be quite as willing to take their fun from 
the name of Cromwell, who emptied the House of 
Parliament, as from that of Guy Faux, who meant 
to blow it up. 

Down to this time mummers come round in this 
neighbourhood at Christmastide to strut their 
half-hour on the floor of any house into which 
they may be called. They are mostly big boys, 
bedizened with paper, and tinsel, and ribbons. 
Some of them are heroes, who fight with wooden 
swords, and the drama opens with the Turkish 
knight, who, aS he proclaims with true heroic 
boasting, comes 


To fight King George of England, 
That man of courage bold, 

And if his blood is hot, 
He’ll soon make it cold, 


Before an English household, of course, King 
George kills him, and the doctor who is called 
to him brings him to life again, and for some 
time the quack doctor seems almost a match for 
the man-killing wooden sword. 

Among the games of Dorset boys is that called 
martels, which is the olden game of nine men’s 
morris. It has come down from early times, not 
from father to son, but from boys to boys, and, 
by a stream of boys’ folk-lore, which goes on at 
about the same level of boys’ oldness; so that 





when a boy reaches that level of years, he learns it 
from those who have so learnt it from others. To 
this under-stream of boy and girl lore belong the 
making of many toys and game-tools, and girls’ 
round games, and game rhymes or nursery rhymes. 

Among the merrymakings which have become 
less lively than they were formerly is the village 
feast (festa), or wake, which was mostly kept on 
the holiday or vigil of the dedication of the church, 
and folk were wont to go to the feast of their 
friends in another parish, with the understanding 
that they hoped to see them at their own. 

At these feasts were games of running, leaping, 
and ball-games, and some dancing; and at some 
of them a rough manly game—cudgel-playing, 
which has now, for many years, died out. The 
parish of Hinton St. Mary, with other places, at 
times had, for some years, a stage for this game of 
skill, and some men of Blackmore won a high 
name in it. In this game the brave man mounted 
the stage and strutted as a proud challenger of all 
the world; and soon another from among the 
crowd tossed his glove up on the stage, and the all 
defying hero picked it up, thus taking the chal 
lenge; and then each man, having been gaffled 
(padded over some of the softer parts of the body), 
took in his left hand a pot (shield stick), with a 
guard of wicker-work over the hand and a cudgel 
in his right hand, shook hands with the other, and 
so began their play in which the one that first drew 
blood from the other’s head was winner, and the 
man that drew blood by the most skilful and 
lightest touch, without further hurt to the head, 
had the highest honour; for the aim of the rules 
was that the player should draw blood without 
flesh, and not, like Shylock, flesh without blood. 
I happen to know that at a cudgel-playing at Lyd- 
linch, on a stage put up on the heads of barrels, 
near the Three Boars’ Heads; while the players 
were hopping round each other, very like cocks in 
a fight, some of the lower barrels tipped over, and 
the others followed them, and barrels, and the 
planks, and fallen players on them, rolled down 
the road. 

It may not be easy to mark the moral hue of 
cudgel-playing among games good or evil.. I do 
not wish to see it rife among us again, but I can- 
not rate it with the brutal sports of bull-baiting 
and cock-fighting, in which men set beasts and 
birds to tear each other. It differs little from 
fencing with the sword, being the defence of the 
body by a stout stick, with which a homely man 
walks, and which he may wield against a footpad 
instead of a sword, which he would not be likely 
to have under his hand. 

The bodily hurts from cudgel-playing were not, 
I believe, more to a hundred of players than those 
to as many of cricketers or football players. The 
feasts have been mostly put down, and it has been 
thought that they, and even yearly club meetings, 
have brought young folks together for the worse 
rather than the better; but the girls were at the 
feast with their elders and brothers, and the late 
Rev. H. Moule, vicar of Fordington, had yearly, 
for many years, his club-walking, followed by a tea, 
and a highly-enjoyed evening, with music and 
reading, and I cannot ste why our villagers could 
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not still have their church dedication feasts with 
as little of evil as that of a choir festival. 
I think it is Peter Pindar who says, 


‘* A picture that is all light, 
Oh, what a thing, a very fright.” 


If I have painted a picture of Dorset life that is 


SHEEP-SHEARING 


HERE is very little matter in the newspapers 
that is more uninteresting to the general 
reader than the reports of the wool-sales 

held in London during the year. These reports 
consist of nothing more than the names of the 
ports of shipment—I speak now of the merino wool 
that comes from Australasia—the various brands, 
the specifications of the state of the wool, z.e., whe- 
ther “ greasy” or “scoured,” together with the 
quality, and lastly the realised price per pound. 
But when, in due course, they reach the hands of 
those who had sent their contingent from this 
(southern) hemisphere, they become objects of the 
liveliest interest, for there are many small sheep- 
owners whose prosperity, or the reverse, very 
much depends upon the prices brought by their 
wool in the London markets. 

Many persons, however, who are regular atten- 
dants at the sales and who are perfectly familiar 
with the bales of wool as they see them at the 
stores in Coleman Street, E.c., probably have but 
the vaguest ideas of an Australian wool-shed when 
shearing is in progress. 

Having been on a visit to an Austmlian sheep 
station during shearing-time, I will endeavour to 
relate what I saw. 

But first of all let me give the reader some 
general idea of the extent and characteristics of 
one of these stations. The property which I am 
about to describe is situated in the Riverina dis- 











light, I have not given light where there is none; 
but I ought to say that there is among us darkness 
as well as light, and that you may too readily 
pitch on a man who is a shame to us; and if you, 
good reader, come into Dorset, I hope you will 
not find me untruthful as to the good, nor see 
that the evil greatly outweighs it. 
W. BARNES. 


IN AUSTRALIA. 


The country, which is 
flat, is pretty thickly timbered, though there are 
several large plains within the boundaries of the 
run; whilst in other parts a tree, known as the 


trict of New South Wales. 


Boree, grows very freely. These trees, from their 
graceful appearance and bright foliage, form a 
pleasing contrast to the sombre hues of the ever- 
lasting gum-tree. The station which was my 
temporary home during the spring of last year, 
though a small one, is as well managed, and pro- 
bably more highly improved, than many more ex- 
tensive squatting properties. Its area is about 
125 square miles, or 80,000 acres, but although to 
English landowners this ‘would seem a very large 
estate, it is not considered so in Australia, where 
it is a common thing for squatters to reckon theis 
land by hundreds of thousands of acres. 

The run is divided by means of wire fences into 
about thirty-five paddocks, the largest being 
11,500 acres, and the smallest three acres in 
extent. In these paddocks are no less than 
seventy-five tanks, which are filled by the rain, 
and which are invaluable for watering the sheep 
in dry seasons. The word “tank,” however, must 
not be understood to signify an iron or lead cis- 
tern, for it means nothing more nor less than a 
large excavation in the ground. These tanks are 
sometimes made large enough to contain 10,000 
cubic yards of water, so that however dry the 
season may have been, there will always be a 
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supply of water. To “put down” a tank involves 
a good deal of labour, for the work is done bya 
machine somewhat resembling a plough, which is 
drawn by bullocks. 

In addition to the tanks there are several wells 
in various parts of the run, in which water has 
been struck at a depth of from eighty to two hun- 
dred feet. Other improvements consist of stock 
and drafting yards for mustering the sheep and 
cattle. The homestead stands on slightly-rising 
ground, and is surrounded by a garden, which is, 
at the spring of the year, full of beautiful flowers. 
Outside the garden fence on the north side is a 
level extent of greensward, which terminates on 
the right in a gentle slope to a pretty lagoon sur- 
rounded by willows and box-trees. On the left 
are the stables and horse yards. 

Looking out of the sitting-room windows, the 
wool-shed can just be seen through the trees, 
about a quarter of a mile distant, and this brings 
me to my subject—‘“‘ Sheep-shearing.” 

Let me try to give the reader some idea of the 
internal arrangement of an average Australian 
wool-shed. 

In this instance there is accommodation for 
thirty-two shearers. A passage divides the shed 
into two distinct portions. The upper or northern 
half is occupied by the sheep and the shearers 
only; the lower by the wool and those who have 
charge of it from the time it leaves the sheep’s 
back till it is on the dray which is to take it to the 
nearest railway,town. Outside passages running 
parallel with the length of the shed constitute the 
shearers’ territories, and are called the “‘ shearing- 
boards.” The space between these passages is 
taken up entirely with sheep-pens. In the shed in 
question there is room for about 500 sheep, and as 
the thirty-two shearers turn out from 1,500 to 2,000 
sheep per diem, the pens have to be supplied 
three or four times during the twelve hours. 

On the other side of the dividing passage we 
come to a long table called the ‘skirters’ table.” 
The top, however, is not in one piece, after the 
usual manner of tables, but consists of a number 
of strips of wood laid parallel to each other, about 
an inch apart. The object of this is to enable the 
loose fragments of wool to drop through to the 
floor beneath, and these are made up into bales by 
themselves under the name of “ locks.” 

Near the skirters’ table there is a very much 
shorter table, but made on the same plan as the 
other. This is the “classer’s table.” But more 
of these anon. On eithéF side of the. classer’s 
table are four bins—eight in all—for the reception 
of the wool after it leaves the classer’s hands. On 
each bin is fastened the ticket denoting the parti- 
cular class of wool to be put into that bin. To 
the right of the table we read: ‘ rst Combing,” 
“2nd Combing,” ‘“‘Dingy,” and ‘“ Super”; and 
on the left, “1st Pieces,” ‘znd Pieces,” “ 1st 
Clothing,” and “ 2nd, or Dingy Clothing.” From 
the size of the various bins we may get a fair idea 
of the class of wool bred on the station, for they 
will be so arranged as to accommodate the wool 
‘that has hitherto been most plentiful. For ex- 
ample: the 1st and znd combing bins are much 
larger than the others, excepting, of course, the 





“pieces” bins, because the “combing” wools ot 
the 1st and znd quality largely preponderate over 
the other classes. 

“But,” the reader may ask, “what is the differ 
ence between ‘combing’ and ‘clothing’ wools ?’ 
To that question an expert only could give < 
proper reply; but from my own observation the 
“combing” wool is longer, finer, and more silky 
than the “ clothing,” which is short, and the fibre 
coarse. The former is the superior class of wool. 

Between the outer wall of the shed and the 
left-hand bins is another table, which is devoted 
to the piece-pickers’ use. 

Passing the classer’s table and the bins, we 
come to the wool-press. This machine consists 
of a box about ten feet high, which is divided into 
two unequal parts, and the screw-press itself, 
which fits exactly into the box, working easily up 
and down in it. The lower and smaller part of 
the box, which is stationary, is about four feet 
high and eighteen inches square, the upper divi- 
sion being six feet high, with of course the same 
area. This portion, however, can be pushed back 
from the lower to allow of the latter being filled 
with wool. When this is done it is put in its 
proper place and also filled, and then the screw- 
press is brought to bear on it till the wool which 
filled the two boxes is all pressed into the lower 
box. 

The space between the press and the main 
entrance is occupied by the bales till they are 
weighed and branded, and then they are stacked 
in the storeroom just opposite the main entrance. 

Having thus endeavoured to give a general 
idea of the appointments and working of the shed, 
let me have the pleasure of conducting the reader 
through it, when, instead-of being quiet, empty, 
and clean, the first half is full of sheep, and the 
second of wool—men and boys being everywhere. 

In order to become acquainted with the whole 
process, let us follow that flock now being driven 
into the upper end of the shed, and accompany 
the wool till it emerges at the other door in the 
shape of neatly-sewn and branded bales. 

First, then, with great noise of bleating, and 
evident astonishment and protest at the unwonted 
aspect of affairs, the sheep are driven up the 
slightly sloping passage into the shed, where the 
gates of the two inner rows of pens are waiting 
hospitably open to receive them. Being now 
fairly in the shed, we will stay one moment to 
accustom our ears to the various sounds, which 
are at first somewhat confusing ; and then we can 
the more readily follow our woolly friends through 
what must be to them an exceedingly trying and 
astonishing ordeal. 

My companion will probably be struck with the 
energetic demeanour of a little man, who is roused 
to the greatest activity by the arrival of our sheep. 
Waving his arms and imitating the sheep-dog’s 
bark, he is here, there, and everywhere amongst 
the newcomers, driving them from the inner to 
the outer pens. His business is to keep these 
pens full of sheep, so that the shearers may not 
lose time for lack of material. Every now and 
then, however, the cry of “Sheep, ho!” warns 
him that whilst his back was turned some pen 
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has become empty. But we cannot wonder at 
an occasional lapse, for it is an arduous task for 
one man to keep sixteen pens full of sheep when 
thirty-two other men are doing their utmost to 
empty them. 

And now let us watch that shearer, who has just 
finished a sheep and is whetting his shears prepa- 
ratory to making a fresh start. I may mention 
that shearers are paid by their “tally,” z.e., by the 
number of sheep they have shorn, so that it does 
not pay a man to waste time. 

But let us return to our muttons. His shears 
being sharpened, the shearer goes into his pen 
for another “‘ subject.” Having chosen his victim, 
he watches his opportunity, and seizing the animal 
by the shoulders, he half lifts and half drags it 
from the pen to the shearing-board. Some men, 
more lazily inclined, catch the unfortunate sheep 
by the hind leg, and drag it, all kicking and strug- 
gling, to its fate. By this time, however, our 
shearer has got his sheep on its back, with its 
head resting against his knee, and is commencing 
operations. With rapid and skilful hand he first 
removes the belly-wool, and then proceeds to the 
somewhat easier task of stripping the sides and 
back. But look! either through carelessness en- 
gendered by over-confidence, or through trying to 
shave the skin too close, he has made a great 
gash, which makes the poor sheep wince. He 
immediately calls out, ‘‘ Tar here!” and a boy 
appears with a tar-brush and smears it over 
the wound. This application, though by no 
means pleasant at the time, is of great use in 
keeping off the flies and in hastening the healing 
process. At last our sheep is shorn, and is sum- 
marily dismissed with little or no thanks through 
the small door leading into the yards outside the 
shed ; and the fleece is lying on the floor, remind- 
ing one very much of those ladies’ cloaks which 
are lined with white fur, for the wool which looks 
so brown and dirty when seen on the sheep’s back 
is beautifully white and lustrous beneath the 
surface. 

A shorn sheep presents a most melancholy con- 
trast to its state previous to the denuding process. 
Then it was a not uncomely beast of full and 
rounded proportions, giving one the idea of com- 
fort and enjoyment of life; mow, as it stands all 
white and shivering, with perhaps several gashes 
in its skin, and its head, especially if it is a ram 
with large horns, seemingly out of all proportion 
to the rest of its body, we say that its beauty has 
indeed departed, and that it is an object to be 
pitied rather than admired. But to resume our 
inspection. 

Now that the sheep and its wool have parted 
company, we have nothing more to do with the 
former, and when the animal disappeared through 
the aforesaid little door he passed from us away 
like a dream, never to return—until next shearing. 
Ibut here comes a barefooted boy, who gathers up 
the fleece and carries it to the skirters’ table, 
where he flings it out to its full extent. There- 
upon it is, as we see, taken in hand by four men, 
two on each side of the table, who take off the 
ragged edges and make the fleece a little more 
tegular in shape. This is called “skirting” the 





fleece. The edges, or “ pieces,” are passed to the 
piecepickers, who sort them according to their 
quality. 

The fleece, when skirted, is rolled up, and we 
now follow it to the classer’s table. At one end 
of that table stands an energetic little man clothed 
in a big apron, who is busily examining the fleeces 
as they come pouring in from the other table. He 
is the classer, and occupies no mean position in 
the economy of the shed. But see him now, as 
he examines the fleece we have watched on its 
travels up to this point. He is evidently taken 
with its appearance—for the wool is more than 
ordinarily long and silky and bright—and turns it 
over several times before delivering his verdict. 
At length he says, ‘‘ Super,” and hands it over to 
a small boy, whose duty it is to deposit it in its 
proper bin. This he proceeds to do with as im- 
portant and energetic an air as if that was the 
essential part of the whole process. 

Turning thence to the wool-press, we see that 
three men are engaged in this branch of the de- 
partment. As they are not quite ready to begin a 
fresh bale, let me make use of the spare time in 
explaining their respective duties. The head man, 
or “boss,” of the three has to receive the fleeces 
from his mates and stamp them down in the 
press-box ; the second prepares the cases for the 
wool as they are wanted, and also supplies the 
fleeces from the bins; whilst the third does the 
millinery part of the business—viz., sewing the 
‘‘ caps,” or covers, on to the bales when they have 
been pressed. 

The number of fleeces in a bale depends of 
course upon the size of the fleeces, but taking it 
all round, the average will be found to be about 
one hundred. These three men turn out from 
twenty-five to thirty bales per diem. 

But now the press is empty, and the presser is 
fetching the first fleeces of the new bale. As he 
gives them to his mate who is standing in the 
lower box, he calls out the number. About forty- 
five are sufficient, when well stamped down, to fill 
the lower box ; and then they run the upper into 
position exactly above it. 

Having inserted a sliding-board to act as a floor 


to the top box, the “boss” scrambles up and , 


establishes himself therein in readiness to receive 
the fleeces as they are handed up to him. 
Gradually, as the box fills, he rises higher and 
higher, until at last he is standing on a level with 
the top. All this time the fleeces have been 
counted, so that when he calls out, ‘“‘ No more,” 
they know exactly how many are in the bale, and 
thus the tally is kept. 

The real press-work now begins, and having 
drawn away the shelf between the boxes, two of 
the men seize the ropes that are attached to the 
handle of a great wheel which sets the screw in 
motion. The work is comparatively easy at first, 
but as the pressure increases, they have to put to 
more strength, and towards the end the third 
man adds his quota, till at last, after much clang- 
ing of machinery and perspiration of men, the 
bale is compressed within the desired limits. The 
‘“‘cap,” which had previously been fastened by the 
corners to the under side of the press and has. 
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consequently descended with it, is then sewn on ; 
and when the press has been withdrawn the bale 
is taken out and is ready for the only other pro- 
cesses which await it—viz., weighing and brand- 
ing. These are soon over, and then the wool 
which we saw enter the shed at one end on the 
sheep’s backs, is now rolled out at the other by 
main force into the storage-room opposite. There 
the bale remains with many others till the drays 





are ready to take it to the nearest railway station, 
which, by the way, is sixty miles distant. 

The journey thence to Melbourne is soon ac- 
complished, and at that port it is shipped for 
London. In due course it reaches Coleman 
Street, and by the time the report of its sale 
gets back to the sheep station, the season for 
shearing, with its ceaseless bustle and activity, 
will have again come round. 


CHARITY ORGANISATION. 


PEAKING generally, the conditions of charita- 
ble work are atpresentthese. Magy give money 
directly to the poor, and indirectly through in- 

‘titutions; but moneyonly, neverthought. Poor A., 
or sick C., or sad B. never trouble their thoughts, 
or if they do, and plead want, there is the one 
salve—money. Others care for A., B., and C., but, 
passing beyond their own vicinity, become district 
visitors and almoners, and do not give up the 
idea of the universal usefulness of money and its 
equivalents—coal, blankets, andsoup. And some 
of these would, if possible, make “ the herculean 
attempt—an attempt which would never succeed 
in that way—to raise the general standard of com- 
fort by the profusion of their largesses.” There 
are institutions numberless, bound with restric- 
tions of all sorts, so that the difficulty of obtaining 
admissions, in part from this cause, in part from 
the competition of candidates, is often insur- 
mountable. There is, with some very slight ex- 
ceptions, no common bond, league, or compact 
between one and another. Each, like a petty 
German State, though they may have the wisest 
counsellors within them, sits apart, with all the 
needless cost and array which separateness entails. 
There are endowed charities of every kind—small 
and minutely elaborate, large and magnificent, 
antiquated and useful, absolutely harmful and per- 
functorily administered, good and well-arranged 
—every description of foundation which the fond 
but well-meaning man can desire, who, as Turgot 
says, thinks he can be wise enough, “‘ é/erniser 1’ effet 
de ses volontés.” In the city of London there isa 
very jungle of charities, for the city once was the 
metropolis. In largeness of income the metro- 
politan charities are unrivalled. Ina single union 
the endowed dole charities amount to £2,057 a 
year! Yet how hard it is to get adequate assist- 
ance! There is besides a Poor Law — State 
charity to the destitute, the distributor in some 
parts of London of an out-relief hardly more dis- 
criminating than the distribution of doles by the 
charitable, and certainly more pernicious; a care 
of the imbecile and the insane more complete 
and thorough, perhaps, than has yet ever existed ; 
schools for children; and the indoor or workhouse 
relief, which, as charity grows wiser and thrift 
more common, one would fain have limited exclu- 





sively to the dissolute and vicious. The Poor 
Law expends in London about £ 1,907,155 a year. 

Charity organisation was not to be introduced 
upon some virgin soil, such as that where Cole- 
ridge and Southey could set up a new-fangled Pan- 
tisocracy, and teach the young idea good princi- 
ples without let or hindrance from the outer warld, 
It has had to grow like a newcomer in a land 
already well covered with trees and herbs—over- 
crowded sometimes and shutting the light out one 
from another, and intertwined in inextricable con- 
fusion, sometimes growing bravely in adverse soil 
and situation. 

The problem is how, out of elements like these, 
to create organisation—a conjoining and con- 
centreing of effort and resources—so that those 
who are in distress will find a helper who will, so 
far as can be, cure them of their ill; and those 
that can help may do their part the better by 
mutual aid. To this end the Charity Organisation 
Society has gradually worked out, and is working 
upon, these principles. First, a knowledge of the 
circumstances of the distressed person must be 
obtained—such a knowledge as will show the 
cause of distress and suggest the best remedy. 
For this purpose there must be inquiry into facts. 
In this process imposture must necessarily be 
brought to light. The facts learnt, the relief must 
be adequate. If the facts show that no relief will 
avail, owing to “‘ fecklessness,” or to worse causes, 
such as neglect of family obligations, confirmed 
thriftlessness, vice, or irremediable deceit, the 
Poor Law should intervene, and not charity. One 
of the principles of charity organisation in fact is 
to dissever those whose distress is curable, whom 
charitable relief may raise to self-support, and 
those who should be helped by pensions, from 
those whom it is just to leave to the Poor Law. 

To carry out these principles, to help the dis- 
tressed in this thorough manner, and to enable 
the different charitable agencies and persons to 
draw themselves together into co-operation, there 
are thirty-eight district committees, to which all 
are welcome if they will work. It is sometimes 
said that the society is spending ninety-nine 
or some other large percentage of its money 
in organisation, as if that were a reproach. It is 
the reverse. It is easy to distribute charity, or 
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rather money, at asmall percentage. People who 
give small sums habitually to beggars, unless they 
take credit for their trouble in the act of giving, 
distribute their alms at no cost whatever. But the 
percentage has to be put on at the other end; it 
is a percentage which the community pays in 
inoney, literally thrown away, in rates for paupers, 
and in the destruction of vital power and sobriety, 
which is the capital invested in the progress of the 
people. Co-operation, then, is a first condition of 
wise charity, and money expended on this co- 
operation is money expended in charity in the 
strictest and truest sense. 

These committees have largc—at present still 
too large—areas, of the size sometimes of a large 
provincial town. One or two paid officers are 
attached to each. There are honorary secre- 
taries responsible for the local work. Under their 
instructions, and with their co-operation, the 
“agents” make inquiries as to the family, cha- 
racter, thriftiness, relations, etc., of the person in 
distress. Many come of themselves to the offices 
of the committees; many are sent. The facts 
collected, the committee consider what should 
be done. They must settle this apart from any 
consideration of the means at their disposal. 
Their business is to obtain what is required, and 
in the last resort to give—that this co-operation 
may be promoted. Sometimes a relation is 
forthcoming, who will help if others do. Some- 
times an employer thinks well of a man, and 
takes him back into his employ, or he helps the 
widow. ‘“ Mates” willhelp often. ‘“‘ Please, sir,” 
says the poor woman, “I think if I were to havea 
mangle I might get along pretty well.” But 
inquiry may show that, if all the population of 
London ate mangles and lived on mangles, the 
mangle market in that street would be in so “ con- 
gested” a state there would still remain an over- 
supply. Or the woman may say, “I should like 
to get my little boy into one of them large schools.” 
She has seen Banstead, possibly, or some of our 
splendid orphanages; and the idea of gaining 
admission to it has a consolotary attractiveness. 
(Blame her not, reader; have the middle class 
nominees to Christ’s Hospital always been ‘‘charity 
children,” properly so called?) And so one plan 
after another is thought of and discussed, and 
something quite different from the original pro- 
posal is perhaps found after all to be best. 

One member, then, takes up this case, ano- 
ther that. One is visited by a member, or an 
almoner of the Society for the Relief of Distress ; 
another the clergyman is asked to see. Letters 
are written to this or that charity, according to 
the plan of help that has been devised; or the 
guardians are communicated with; or, what may 
often be fully as just and useful, help is refused, 
and the applicant is told why he ought not to 
receive it. There are, of course, committees 
which conform to a lower standard of work than 
that of others, but gradually and surely the stan- 
dard is being raised. It could hardly be other- 
wise when some three hundred persons are con- 

stantly at work with every desire to make progress, 
and some are giving their whole time and lives to 
it. There is a council, which is a body represent- 





ing these committees. On them devolves the 
work of general propagandism and supervision, 
the discussion of questions affecting the move- 
ment, and of special questions—such as the 
dwellings of the poor, the education of the 
blind, etc. One result of its labours has been 
the publication this year of a “Register and 
Digest” of metropolitan charities, with an ap- 
pendix concerning trade, friendly, and benevolent 
societies, and much information regarding the 
various laws bearing on charitable questions. It 
is a sort of almoners’ vade mecum. The council 
also gives information regarding charitable insti- 
tutions, ascertaining and laying down general 
principles upon which their work may be judged. 
It also undertakes prosecutions in certain cases 
to prevent the misapplication of charitable funds. 

Such is a very short sketch of the Charity 
Organisation Society. The fullest details regard- 
ing it can be had at the offices of the council of 
the societye 15, Buckingham Street, London, 
w.c. Charity is no easy thing; it is the means of 
making, and it is now but too often the means of 
marring, the lives of thousands. It may tempt the 
weak to indolence, as it may console the sorrow- 
ful and strengthen the weak-hearted. Let any who 
would do good learn at least what those who are 
organising charity are striving with all their might 
to accomplish—that charity shall make and shall 


not mar the lives of those who appeal to it in their 
distress. e & 4. 





“Per Angusta ad Augusta.” 


AN INSCRIPTION OVER THE DOOR OF AN OLD HOUSE 
IN COIRE. 


_ ‘Tnoucn narrow things to great.” So the words run, 
Carved in rude letters ’bove an antique door ; 

And as I scanned the legend o’er and o’er, 

Busy imagination had begun 

To muse what truth could from the scroll be won. 

This first : Oft through the dark and grim defile, 

We reach the open where rich cornfields smile, 

And grapes grow purple ’neath the mellow sun. 

Thus, oft through Duty’s uninviting gate 

We enter on a broad and rich domain, 

And win the triumphs that on virtue wait, 

Reaching through seeming loss the highest gain. 

All pass this straitened door who would be great ; 

And find in front an ever-widening plain. 


‘* From narrow things to great.” The words might stand 
Fit motto for Death’s portal, grim and black, 
From which we shrink and shudder, and look back 
With yearning eyes on this familiar land 
Where we have lived and loved, enjoyed and planned. 
But think we that upon the other side 
This gate is life ; beyond, it opens wide 
On everlasting hills, aglow with light, 
Caught from the lustrous shinings of God’s face, 
Scenes of surpassing beauty and delight, 
Rivers of pleasure, noons without a night, 
Marvels of glory and surpassing grace? 
Ah, fools and blind, to tremble at the door 
Through which we pass to joys for evermore. 
—‘' Songs in the Twilight,” by Canon Bell. 
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LADY AMYOTT’S CHARGE. 


HERE was a house opposite ours in London 
which we as children used to watch inces- 
santly. It was not a very amusing house, 

either—not, for instance, like No. 16 in the same 
street, where there was always a poodle or a baby 
looking out of almost every window. Neverthe- 
less, we used to sit for hours, eagerly watching for 
what we might see, and imagining all sorts of 
things we could not see. It was a gaunt, black 
house in a fashionable street. There was never a 
tuft of mignonette, or even as much as a sooty 
box-bush outside the windows; and the little lady 
who lived in it never came and looked out on the 
busy street; we could only very rarely catch a 
glimpse of her pale face and little erect figure.. It 
was a very sad face—sad, as if some secret grief, 
some hidden sorrow, were always living with her, 
always supping at her table, always sitting at the 
head of her bed, never leaving her by night or by 
day. 

Her story indeed was a sad one. She had been 

a great heiress, and had refused offer after offer. 
She was of a very cautious disposition, and sus- 
pected people of caring only for her money. But 
when she was past thirty she one day fell in love, 
and caution was thrown to the winds. Despite 
the excellent advice offered her by her friends, she 
insisted on marrying Lord Amyott Warden, and for 
a little while, a very little while, she was perfectly 
happy. Then came a very sad and terrible time, a 
time when her love tried to blind her common 
sense, a time when even her love failed. And then 
there followed the final blow, when nothing but 
the memory of the old love, and the unutterable 
horror of a public scandal, made her consent to 
keep his name. So nowshe was living her dreary, 
lonely life in her large house in London, and he 
was in some Continental town, gambling away 
the liberal allowance she made him. For a time 
she was numbed with grief, and then as the years 
went on she settled down into a prim conventional 
life. She had a most affectionate heart, yet knew 
not herself how to get at it, People interested 
her keenly; she was longing to give them help 
and sympathy, but it only ended by her frighten- 
ing them by her own reserve. She tried at one 
time visiting the sick in a hospital, and the old 
people in the workhouse, but when she was at 
either place she could not think of anything to 
say; and once, as she passed silently through the 
union wards, pressing her little ringed ‘hands 
tightly together in the struggle to find some ob- 
servation to make, a rude, half-witted old person 
remarked, 

“‘That there wun ’ave lost her tongue.” 

Which scared the poor little lady so much that 
she gave up going herself, though she still sent 
presents of fruit and game. 

She was devoted to children, but had not the 
faintest idea how to play with them. Indeed, she 





never had been a child herself, but all her life 
long a sedate, undemonstrative little woman. And 
as the monotonous years drifted by, the poor lady 
drew still more and more into her shell, until at 
last her piano became her only comfort and plea- 
sure. She played with great execution and sweet- 
ness, although without much expression, for her 
reserve went so far as to forbid her even that vent 
of feeling. The notes seemed to drop like water 
from the clever little fingers, as they rippled over 
the keys. She spent hours in practising, and 
then, when the piece was perfect, there was no 
one to whom she cared to play it. 

One afternoon, a few weeks before Christmas, 
when the early dusk was closing in on the dull 
London streets, a letter with an Indian stamp 
arrived for Lady Amyott. She recognised the 
handwriting ; it was the handwriting of a cousin 
of whom she had been very fond when they were 
both girls together, and who had married early 
and was now in India with her husband :— 

“My dear Theodosia,—I am going to ask a very 
great favour of you. Do not hesitate to refuse if 
it causes you any inconvenience. I shall quite 
understand, dear.” 

Lady Amyott read so far, and then paused in 
dismay. And well she might, for the letter went 
on to ask her, in the most affectionate terms, to 
undertake the care of Arthur (Mrs. Arbuthnot’s 
youngest boy) during his Christmas holidays. 

“You would find him a very good boy,” wrote 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, with that confidence which is so 
remarkable in mothers. ‘‘ He is, I know, apt to 
be untidy in his habits, and not quite as particular 
as he ought to be about washing, but he is every- 
thing that is dear and affectionate, and would soon 
love you dearly.” 

And then she went on as if in duty bound to 
give Lady Amyott some loopholes of escape. 

“I know you must have so many engagements 
that you must not /himk of taking him unless it 
quite suits you. It was only the idea of his having 
to pass his holidays all alone at school, now that 
his grandmother cannot receive him, that has 
made me venture to ask you.” 

Lady Amyott sat down before the fire and con- 
sidered. The prospect of having a wild schoolboy 
in her quiet orderly house appalled her. ‘‘ Not 
quite as particular about washing as he ought to 
be! Oh dear!” she moaned. And yet it hurt 
her to think of the child’s loneliness, and the 
promise that he would ‘soon love her dearly” 
had a great attraction for her. -There had been a 
time when she had longed very earnestly for a 
child of her own, and had thought how pleasant 
it would be to have little arms clasped round her 
neck and little lips pressed lovingly to her cheek. 
The idea of this boy’s affection pleased her; “‘ but 
then, if he were a dirty, mischievous boy? Oh 
dear, dear!” 
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In the end Lady Amyott sat down at her writing- 
table and wrote a kind, shy letter to Arthur, ask- 
ing him to spend his Christmas holidays with her 
in London. Ina few days she received an irre- 
proachably clean and well-spelt reply, accepting 
her kind invitation ‘‘ with the greatest possible 
pleasure.” Ignorant as Lady Amyott was of 
human nature, she suspected, and suspected 
rightly, that this beautiful epistle was not Arthur’s 
unassisted production. Meanwhile Lady Amyott 
amused herself by making ready for her guest a 
little room upstairs, filling it with everything that 
she imagined a boy could possibly care for. 

When the day for his arrival came she drove 
herself to meet him at the station. He was to 
arrive in time for luncheon, and Lady Amyott had 
ordered for that meal everything that the cook 
told her ‘‘ young gentlemen was most partial to.” 
She sent the footman to meet Arthur on the plat- 
form. Mrs. Arbuthnot had given her a descrip- 
tion of Arthur, and according to her he was a very 
pretty, delicate-looking boy of eleven, with a pale 
face and dark-red hair. 

It seemed to Lady Amyott that the footman was 
gone a long time, and when he did return it was 
without any signs of Arthur. Lady Amyott was 
much alarmed. There were a great many young 
gentlemen arriving for the holidays by that train, 
James said, but they had all been fetched by their 
friends. Master Arbuthnot was not there, of this 
he was positive. In her perturbation Lady Amyott 
alighted from her carriage and went into’ the 
station. The bustle and rush of arrivals were 
over, and the platform was almost deserted, but 
at the farthest end there was a little crowd of 
porters. Lady Amyott, in despair, went up to ask 
them when she might expect the next train from 
Brighton. ‘The group parted, and she saw in the 
midst the cause of the gathering—a little boy with 
dark-red hair, and a face as black as that of a 
negro minstrel. A dreadful presentiment that this 
was Arthur filled poor Lady Amyott’s mind. 

“Your ma won’t know yer again,” a porter was 
saying, and the child answered simply, “‘ I’m not 
going to spend the holidays with mother, she’s in 
India, but I’m to go to Lady Amyott Warden, and 
I don’t know how to find her. She said she was 
coming to meet me, and I blacked my face coming 
in the train.” 

Lady Amyott, poor thing, gave a little startled 
cry, and the porters slouched off and left her 
standing in front of Arthur, who came up to her 
with a subdued laugh. 

“ Dear, dear!” she said, in a tone of expostu- 

lation, “whatever made you do such a thing, 
Arthur ?” 
_ “Hampton and Russell said you would enjoy 
it,” replied the boy, a little piteously. ‘‘Are you 
angry? Oh, don’t be angry!” and he advanced 
to kiss her, with both his grimy claws out- 
stretched. 

She shrank back with a little moan. ‘Oh, you 
had better come straight home with me and wash 
your face.” 

He followed her past the grinning porters and 
the astonished footman, and, after a polite attempt 
to help her into the carriage, he jumped in him- 








self and sat with his eyes eagerly fixed on the 
shops and passers-by as they drove along. 

“Hullo! there’s an orange shop! [I'll buy you 
some oranges, I’ve got sixpence left. Oh, look 
at that beggar, he’s quite blind! Oh, do stop the 
carriage and let me give him my sixpence! Oh, 
he’s gone!” 

Meanwhile Lady Amyott was brooding in melan- 
choly upon her fate. Her worst fears were con- 
firmed—indeed, more than confirmed—for in her 
moments of wildest imagination she had never 
dreamt of such a terribly dirty boy. ‘ How did 
you manage to black your face?” she had 
asked. 

“‘Oh, I can show you how, quite easily,” had 
been the obliging reply. ‘‘ You first lick your 
fingers, and then rub them on the windows, or on 
your boots, or anywhere, and then on your face, 
you know!” 

She sent him up to his room with the footman 
and waited for him in the dining-room. When 
he reappeared she was astonished at the change. 
His features were refined and pretty in the ex- 
treme. Two wistful dreamy blue eyes looked out 
of the little white face, and the dark-red hair only 
served to set in strong relief the purity and deli- 
cacy of his complexion. 

He put up his face to be kissed, and then flung 
his arm round her neck. ‘You're rather like 
mother,” he said, gently; “‘and what pretty rings 
you have on!” 

After lunch—for which meal Arthur showed 
little appetite, having refreshed himself inces- 
santly with Banbury cakes and chocolate creams 
for three hours previously—Lady Amyott took him 
up into the drawing-room. 

Directly he saw the piano he cried, eagerly, “‘ Do 
you play? Please play me something!” and he 
pulled her to the music-stool. He hunted among 
a pile of music, ruthlessly turning it topsy-turvy in 
a minute. “ Play this sonata of Mozart’s—no, the 
‘Moonlight Sonata,’ I like that best—and then 
these airs from ‘ Lohengrin.’” 

She obeyed, and the afternoon slipped away, 
she playing piece after piece, while the little red 
head pressed itself close against hers, and the 
sharp little chin hooked itself firmly but affec- 
tionately into her shoulder. 

The next few days passed peacefully enough. 
Lady Amyott sent the boy out shopping with the 
footman, or took him herself to see morning per- 
formances, and, except for his untidy dreamy ways, 
enlivened by an occasional flash of mischief, there 
was nothing to disturb her sense of order and of 
the fitness of things. It is true that he brought 
her back horrible presents from these shopping 
expeditions: weird sweets, a dreadful baby in 
pink soap, Diprose’s “ Jest Book,” and some ex- 
tremely gaudy pieces of false jewellery. 

“*Look here, dear,” he said (he always called 
her “ dear”), ‘isn’t this lovely? Won't it look 
nice on your best black velvet! James helped me 
to choose it, and he bought one just like it; and 
I believe (only you mustn’t tell, dear, because it’s a 
secret) that James is going to give it to the scul- _ 
lery maid on her birthday, which is next Tuesday.” 

One evening it chanced that Lady Amyott was 
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going to dine with some friends, and consequently 
Arthur would be left quite alone. 

“‘T’'ll be quite good,” he had said, “if you will 
only let me choose what dress you are to wear and 
what jewels ; and I shan’t the least bit mind being 
alone if the kitchen cat may come up and sit with 
me.” 

Lady Amyott consented, as indeed she did to 
everything Arthur asked, and the boy came up to 
her room, where all her dresses were spread out 
upon the bed for his inspection. 

“I wish you had got an orange dress,” he said, 
regretfully, ‘like old Mrs. Snipe at our school.” 
His black fingers were straying all the while over 
a white silk. ‘I think the blue one will do best ; 
only you must wear lots of flowers and jewels.” 
And he went to the dressing-case and pulled out 
handfuls of ornaments. ‘‘ Here, these diamonds, 
and that ruby necklace, and those funny green 
stones; and then all those bracelets, and these big 
blue pins. I want you to look very grand.” 

And Lady Amyott, who could not find it in her 
heart to refuse him anything, submitted to his 
choice, with certain modifications, and went out 





to her dinner-party dressed more like a Begum 
than a quiet retiring little lady. But she scarcely 
minded that. It was so long since any one had 
cared how she was dressed, or what ornaments she 
put on. 

That night, when she returned, she went up 
gently to Arthur's room and opened the door. He 
was asleep in his little white lair, and the kitchen 
cat, who had gone to bed with him, was purring on 
his pillow. Lady Amyott softly removed the cat 
and then bent down and kissed him. He turned 
in his sleep, and muttered, “ Dear, you are so like 
mother, dear ;” and the poor forlorn little lady's 
eyes filled with tears, but they were, I think, tears 
of pleasure ; for it seemed to her, as she stood by 
the child’s bedside, that there might still be some- 
thing for her which would make life worth living ; 
that the boy’s affection had thawed the snows 
which had lain so long on her heart, and that, in 
the new warmth and sunshine, her poor numbed 
heart itself might “‘ recover greenness” and awake, 
after so long and drear a winter, to a spring of 
bright and hopeful days. 

ANNE FELLOWES. 
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A Visit to Longfellow 


If only one in every twenty of the Englishmen who ‘‘in- 
terviewed” Longfellow had written an account of their 
visits, a huge volume would be required for the record. 
Few of those records which have been published present 
much beyond the expression of the visitor’s own feelings 
about the man and the poet. The latest that has come 
under our notice is in the recently-published memoir * of a 
member of the Society of Friends, Stanley Pumphrey, who 
devoted some years to religious and benevolent work in 
America. In his diary he gives an account of his visit to 
Longfellow, one special interest of which lies in the venerable 
— generous admiration of his fellow-countryman and 
— bard, Whittier. Here is the extract from the 

lary :— 

‘* Eighth Month, 15th, 1876.—Yesterday I had the great 
pleasure of my promised visit to Longfellow. My kind 
friend, Augustine Jones, went with me, and we reached the 
poet’s house about half-past ten. 

‘*He had gone into Boston, but was likely to return at 
noon. We spent the interval in a visit to the Agassiz Mu- 
seum. It is a very fine collection, and in fishes, Agassiz’s 
specialty, it is far more complete than the British Museum. 
Indeed, I think I was told they have four times as many 
specimens. We strolled back at noon, and found that Long- 
fellow was still out, but were informed he might return any 
moment, so we sat down under the shade of some trees in 
his carriage drive, and made up our minds tc wait till one. 
We beguiled the time with reading ‘The New England Tra- 
gedy of John Endicott,’ a book Augustine Jones had kindly 
—— for me, as he found I had not read it. The time 

ad almost passed, when, to our great delight, the poet drove 
in, accompanied by one of his daughters. I don’t know 
whether it was Alice or laughing Allegra. But she is a little 
girl no longer. The house where Longfellow lives is histo- 





* “Memories of Stanley Pumphrey.” By He Stanley Newman. 
(Partridge & Co.) . _ , 





rically interesting as having been once the home of Wash- 
ington. They seem to have taken a pride in preserving the 
old style; the antique balusters, the heavy brass knocker 
and brass fittings to the door, and the old trees on the public 
avenue, are all preserved with care. 

‘“*When Whittier’s note of introduction had been pie- 
sented, he came out and gave us a warm and kindly greeting. 
He is an old man of about seventy, but sprightly, looking 
very like the portraits we have lately seen, long white hair, 
beard, and moustache, a pair of very bright eyes, and a 
pleasing face. He is a complete gentleman, and at once set 
us at our ease. He made kind inquiries for Whittier, for 
whom he has a warm regard. ‘We are almost ready to 
wish your friend Whittier a few vices; perhaps then. he 
would come amongst us a little more. I’ve tried hard to 
get him here, and never succeeded but once. I think he is a 
true poet, and a very lovely one. His writings are a great 
enjoyment to me. I was reading some of them yesterday— 
“* Abraham Davenport” and ‘‘Amy Wentworth.”’ 

‘*Then he opened the book and read a few stanzas from 
the latter that had specially pleased him. I said, ‘ ‘Abraham 
Davenport” is one of my greatest favourites ; it has the right 
ring.’ ‘Yes,’he said, ‘the right ring. A man who is doing 
his duty should never be afraid to meet his Maker ;’ and he 
quoted laughingly, ‘ Bring in the candles.’ 

“‘ He spoke of the lines on Joseph Sturge as characterised 
by special strength. I was glad to be able to tell him that 
Sturge was my father’s friend, and to say how truly the cha- 
racter was drawn,—that my father had taken me to see him 
when I was a boy, in order to impress a love of goodness on 
my heart. 

‘*Then we spoke of Friends, for whom he has a warm 
regatd, though not knowing many of them personally. 
‘ They have left their mark on Pennsylvania very favourably 
—America owes them much, There is a saint-like beauty 
about the faces of their women which I have often loved to 
mark as I pass them in the streets. There was one who 
came over from England in early times, because she wanted 
to work for the Indians, I ought to remember her name, 
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for I wrote something about her.’* I suggested that it 
might be Elizabeth Haddon. ‘ Yes, shat was the one ;’ and 
then we recalled her romantic history and marriage with 
John Esthaugh. ‘The New England Tragedies’ were next 
referred to, and he asked us if we thought he had described 
Friends fairly. Augustine Jones thought he had, but re- 
minded him that his account had provoked a good deal of 
adverse criticism from Puritan sympathisers, instancing one 
individual in particular. Longfellow had not heard of this 
before, and I sup this critic was not one he cared much 
about, for he said it reminded him of what the cow said to 
the fly which had settled on her horn: ‘I didn’t know you 
were there.’ 

‘*T said the early history of Friends was full of noble 
incidents. | Whittier had done justice to one of these in 
‘Barclay of Ury,’ and I could not help regretting he had not 
done the same by Penn. Longfellow responded, speaking 
highly of Penn, and saying that he thought Macaulay had 
done him great injustice. The worst of it is, when a mis- 
take was proved against him, Macaulay stuck to it; that 
is not worthy of a great mind. 

‘*Whittier’s name kept coming up while we talked. I 
said, ‘ His works have not nearly so many readers in Eng- 
land as Longfellow’s.’ He replied, ‘Iam aware of it; his 
works are not appreciated by you at all as they ought to be.’ 
Then I thanked him, and said I was sure I might do it in 
the name of very many of my countrymen, for the great plea- 
sure his writings had given us. I added that there was one 
of his works that I had not yet found time to read, but 
which I looked forward to doing with great interest—the 
translation of Dante. I thought he must have greatly 
enjoyed the labour, though he would doubtless find some 
sentiments and many descriptions that would not be con- 
genial. In talking to Whittier I found he greatly preferred 
the ‘ Purgatorio’ before either of the other sections. ‘ Per- 
haps,’ Longfellow replied, ‘the ‘* Purgatorio” may be the 
greatest poem of the three ; the closing cantos are very fine, 
but I enjoyed the ‘‘ Paradiso.” Take that interview with 
Peter, the twenty-seventh canto.’ I spoke of some of the 
thoughts he presents to us of heaven ; of that favourite pas- 
sage of mine in the third canto, of the growing loveliness as 
we approach the Lord, and of the everlasting fountain of 
knowledge and truth opened to the redeemed in Him. 
Longfellow reached the volume and read part of the canto 
to which he referred. It was a treat to hear him. He reads 
well, and threw much animation into it as his bright eye 
kindled and sparkled more than ever. Peter’s withering 
denunciation of the vices of his successors in the chair, which 
made him who had glowed like Jupiter blush like Mars; all 
heaven reddened with shame as he spoke to Beatrice. ‘To 
think of that being written in the days of the full power of 
the papacy !’ exclaimed Longfellow. 

**We had spent half an hour with him, and thought we 
ought not to trespass longer on his time. I said, ‘ May I 
ask one favour—that you will return me Whittier’s note of 
introduction with your own autograph attached?’ ‘Oh, 
certainly,’ he said, ‘I will endorse it with great pleasure, 
“Seen and approved, HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. Cam- 
bridge, August 24th, 1876.”’ He accompanied us to the 
door and took a very cordial leave.” 





The Koh-i-Noor Lost.—At one of the early meetings of the 
Board the jewel was formally made over to the Punjab Go- 
vernment, and by it committed to the care of John Lawrence. 
Perhaps the other members of the Board thought him the 
most practical and business-like—as no doubt in most matters 
he was—of the three ; or they deemed that his —s phy- 
sigue, and the gnarled and knotted stick which, fit emblem of 
‘umself, he always carried with him—and which the Sikhs, 
thinking it to be a kind of divining-rod or familiar spirit, 
christened by its owner’s name, “ Jan Larens ”—would be the 
best practical security for its safe keeping. But in this 
instance they misjudged their man. How could a man so 
careless of the conventionalities of life, a man who never wore 
a jewel on his person, till the orders and clasps which he won 
compelled him to do so, and even then used to put them so 
remorselessly in the wrong place that the court costumier ex- 


, 
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claimed in despair, that he would lose reputation by him in 
spite of all his pains,—how, I ask, was it likely that such a 
man would realise the inestimable value of the jewel entrusted 
tohim? And, again, what was the custody of a court jewel 
compared with that of the happiness of the millions for which 
he was also responsible? Anyhow, half unconsciously he 
thrust it, wrapped up in numerous folds of cloth, into his 
waistcoat pocket, the whole being contained in an insig- 
nificant little box, which could be thus easily put away. He 
went on working as hard as usual, and thought no more of 
his precious treasure. He changed his clothes for dinner, 
and threw his waistcoat aside, still forgetting all about the 
box contained in it ! 

About six weeks afterwards a message came from Lord 
Dalhousie, saying that the Queen had ordered the jewel to 
be at once transmitted to her. The subject was mentioned 
by Sir Henry at the Board, when John said quietly, ‘‘ Send 
for it at once.” ‘* Why, you've got it!” said Sir Henry. In 
a moment the fact of his carelessness flashed across him. 
He was horror-stricken, and, as he used to describe his feel- 
ings afterwards, when telling the story, he said to himself, 
** Well, this is the worst trouble I have ever yet got into!” 
But such was his command over his countenance that he 
gave no external sign of trepidation: ‘‘ Oh, yes, of course ; 
I forgot about it,” he said, and went on with the business 
of the meeting as if nothing had happened. He soon, how- 
ever, found an opportunity-ef slipping away to his private 
room, and, with his heart in his mouth, sent for his old 
bearer and said to him, ** Have you got a small box which 
was in my waistcoat pocket some timeago?” ‘*‘ Yes, Sahib,” 
the man replied, ‘‘ Dzddia (the native word for it), I found it 
and put it in one of your boxes.”” ‘‘ Bring it here,” said the 
Sahib. Upon this the old native went to a broken-down tin 
box, and produced the little one from it. ‘‘ Open it,” said 
John Lawrence, ‘‘ and’ see what is inside.” He watched the 
man anxiously enough as fold after fold of the small rags was 
taken off, and great was his relief when the precious gem ap- 
peared. The bearer seemed perfectly unconscious of the 
treasure which he had had in his keeping. ‘‘ There is nothing 
here, Sahib,” he said, ‘‘ but a bit of glass !” 

The Koh-i-noor was then quickly presented to the Board 
that it might be forwarded to the Queen; and when John 
Lawrence told them his story, great was the amusement it 
caused. The jewel passed, Lxam told on good authority, 
through one or two other striking vicissitudes before it was 
safely lodged in the English crown. But never, I feel sure, 
whether flashing in the diadem of Turk or Mogul, or in the 
uplifted sword of Persian, or Afghan, or Sikh conqueror, did 
it pass through so strange a crisis, or run a greater risk of 
being lost for ever, than when it lay forgotten in the waist- 
coat pocket of John Lawrence, or in the broken-down tin 
box of his aged bearer.—ZLife of Lord Lawrence, by R. Bos- 
worth Smith (Smith, Elder, and Co.). 


The British Association for 1884.—A proposal has been 
made that the meeting for 1884 shall be held at Montreal. 
The proposal was first made for going to Canada in 1883. 
This was lost on being put to the vote in the general com- 
mittee. After some members had left, thinking the matter was 
settled, and having intended their vote to be against the pro- 
posal #7 oto, a motion to meet there in 1884 was carried. 
protest against this, as an unconstitutional and unprecedented 
resolution, has been numerously signed, so that we hope the 
matter may be brought up and settled fairly on its merits at 
the Southport meeting. There is no objection to a deputa- 
tion going to Canada, or even a ‘‘ committee of the whole 
house.” But this must be separate from and supplementary 
to the ordinary annual meeting. The majority of members 
look forward to the meeting at some place accessible, in brief 
time, within the United Kingdom. If it is argued that 
Montreal is not a foreign city, but in “ Greater Britain,” and 
only across a wider sea than the Irish Channel, then why not 
meet also at Calcutta, or Sydney, or Cape Town, or any 
remote place? Those who have ample means and time 
might enjoy this, but the majority of workers and students in 
science cannot afford the long journey to and from the place 
of meeting. 


Light Gold Coins.—Under ordinary wear and tear it is 
known that a sovereign loses, on an average, about 043 
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»grain per annum. The process of abrasion is greatest at first, 
as the sharp rim gets worn from contact with other metal ; 
-and the coin becomes light, or below current weight, in from 
sixteen to eighteen years. A half-sovereign becomes light in 
‘about eleven years, as it loses rather more than ‘043 grain 
yearly, while the limit within which it remains legal tender is 
smaller than the corresponding limit for a sovereign. If a 
‘recent coin has lost much, the probability is that it has been 
‘* sweated,” or the gold feloniously taken by filing or by acid. 
The loss from light gold ought to fall on the Government, not 
on bankers or any special class. The Mint should supply new 
coins for old, and it is not difficult for experts to distinguish 
coins which are light from fair wear, from those which have 
been tampered with. 


Clams.—In the United States the clam divides the honours 
with that favourite bivalve the oyster. To show the enor- 
mous extent to which the former article is consumed, it may 
be stated that during the summer nearly 200,000 clams are 
sold daily in the Philadelphia market. In fact, a large per- 
centage of the population are partial to the mollusc. In New 
York the consumption is also very great, ten clams being sold 
there to one in Chicago. This is partly accounted for by the 
fact that in Chicago the clam is neglected when the oyster 
comes in, whereas in New York it is patronised all the year 
round. While there is little or no sale for clams in Philadel- 
phia in the winter, in New York they fetch higher prices then 
than in the summer. The clam is indigenous to the American 
coast from Cape May to Tuckerton, in Chesapeake Bay to 
Cherrystone, and in the Black River to Chicoteague. There 
are many varieties of the article. It is stated that the coarsest 
4s the mud clam, or blue nose, which is dug out of the mud 
with tongs. Choicer ones are called sand clams, and these 
are caught by men wading in shallow water and feeling them 
with their feet. The best. species is the sod clam, found at 
‘Chicoteague ; it is considered bigger, better, fatter, and more 
tender than any of the hard shell species. A small clam, 
half the size of the other varieties, is found in Chesapeake Bay, 
and as this is the best for planting it commands a high price. 
The trade in clams is an increasing one, and finds employ- 
ment for a great number of persons. 


A Fever-proof Costume.—There was lately exhibited at the 
rooms of the National Health Society, 44, Berners Street, 
‘Oxford Street, a novel dress intended for the protection 
of sanitary visitors, nurses, and others, who have to enter 
the rooms of persons suffering from infectious diseases. The 
garment is of mackintosh, glazed inside and out, and made 
completely to envelop the wearer and with a hood to cover 
the head. Thus only the hands and face remain exposed 
—a matter considered of comparatively little importance as 
these can be easily washed with disinfectants. A not less 
important object proposed to be effected by the use of this 
dress is that by its removal when the wearer leaves the sick 
room the clothes which have been protected need not be 
changed, and the danger of the disease being carried from 
house to house or communicated to susceptible persons in 
public vehicles is obviated. A tight case for the fever-dress 
to be enclosed in is part of the invention. At the end of the 
day, or as often as may be convenient, the dress can be 
cleansed with disinfectants. Further protection is given by 
a simple form of respirator. This is made of two folds of 
thin washing-net, between which is placed a layer of medi- 
cated cotton-wool, through which the wearer can breathe 
though no germs can pass. The respirator has tape strings 
which tie round the ears. After use the wool is burnt and 
the net washed. (Medical men could hardly wear this dress, 
but the use of a cotton-wool respirator has long ago been 
recommended by Professor Tyndall.) 


Life-Saving Gear.—In Mr. Reade’s story of ‘‘ Hard Cash,” 
tne captain, expecting his vessel to founder, puts all his 
money into a bottle, with instructions to the finder, and then 
ties the bottle to an inflated bladder, but the sea unexpectedly 
washed it prematurely overboard, and it was found some time 
afterwards amidst floating wreck. Using this idea for saving 
life, which is infinitely more precious than treasure, I offer a 
practical suggestion. Ifashort piece of chain or rope were at- 
tached to the chest, and toggled to the bunghole of an empty 
‘cask, the cask would act as a bladder, and there would be a 
probability of its being picked upordrifting on shore in course of 








time. Seeing that nearly all patent life-saving gear is useless, 
from sailors and passengers not availing themselves of it, I 
have devoted much time to the subject. I have come to the 
conclusion that such gear may be made out of materials which 
are invariably found on board ship or washed ashore from a 
wrecked vessel. I have nailed a life-line on to a ninety- 
gallon cask, and attached with a short cord and toggle an 
anchor weighing five hundredweight tothe bung-hole. All 
was then hove overboard, and eight men jumped after it and 
clung to the line. This is a capital life-buoy, as, when 
washed through the surf, the weight will anchor it, and 
prevent the drawback that is generally so fatal to boats, etc. 
This ought to be constructed in ten minutes. I next puta 
keel on a forty-gallon cask by bending a piece of iron hoop 
round a board, leaving a flange, which was nailed to the 
cask, and a similar board secured each side, half-way up the 
cask ; then a hole was cut round the bung-hole large enough 
for a man to get in and sit down. Three men each side, 
with an arm through a becket, would have their legs and one 
arm each to propel it. An empty beef or pork barrel with 
the head out, and placed with its bottom on the deck, the 
tips of a pair of oars made fast with cord, and sprung open 
like a cobbler’s last, and placed one-third down from the 
top, with similar oars placed on top of them crosswise, is a 
structure that will hold one person perfectly dry inside, and 
there will be four arms to support others in the water. 

My attention was next given to empty cases, and I have 
constructed a boat out of an empty brandy case, with the 
bottom boards from a sailor’s bunk, and four yards of canvas. 
It is six feet long, twenty inches wide, will outride the 
heaviest sea in the Atlantic, and navigate a stream four 
inches deep and six feet wide. It is propelled by four 
wheels ; the side ones are cylinders, that is, half of a ten- 
gallon oil-can made tight. The boat can be used as a life- 
buoy or lifeboat, that is, it can be lowered promptly, and a 
person can go and hold a drowning person up until succour 
comes. When placed on. wheels, it would make a capital 
ice-boat, as when the ice broke it would float to the rescue. 
When a vessel is wrecked (like the German steamer on the 
Kentish Knock), a line should be rove through a block on 
the foreyardarm and made fast toa boat before lowering ; 
the boat will then ride to a scope of several hundred feet 
with perfect safety. The invariable practice is to hold the 
boat’s painter alongside, when the boat breaks it and capsizes, 
or is stove, and this disheartens the crew from launching 
others. If this is not the fact, how is it that, with eight or 
nine fine boats on board most wrecked steamers, few are ever 
safely launched ?— George Drevar. 


Sea-Serpents.—A correspondent in Guernsey, H. J. M., 
sends an extract from a book published in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, ‘‘La Cosmographie Universelle,” de- 
scribing what seems a sea-serpent of vast size, together with 
a tracing of a curious drawing, in which the monster is re- 
presented as attacking a boat. A correspondent sends the 
following extract from the ‘Text Book of Geology,” by 
Geikie (page 810) :—‘‘The real rulers of the American 
cretaceous waters were the pythono-morphic saurians, or sea- 
serpents, in which group Mr. Cope includes forms like 
mosa-saurus, of which upwards of forty species have been 
discovered. Some of them attained a length of seventy-five 
feet or more. One of the most extraordinary of reptilian 
types was the e/asmo-saurus, a huge snake-like form, forty 
feet long, with slim arrow-shaped head on a swan-like neck, 
rising twenty feet out of the water.” 


Waste of Public Money in the Navy.—Mr. Henry F. 
Watt, of Liverpool, gives a startling statement of the amount 
of waste, through ignorance or jobbery, in our naval expen- 
diture. The following facts relate only to unarmoured ships : 
In 1877 we built the armed despatch-vessels Iris and Mer- 
cury, of about 3,000 tons each. The cost of the Iris, with 
10 per cent. added for charges, was £244,594, or, in round 
numbers, £489,000 for the two. For this sum we might 
have had four cruisers of high speed of 3,500 tons each, of 
the type of our Atlantic mail steamers. Sir T. Brassey’s 
prediction as to these vessels, ‘‘that they are a mistake, and 
can render no service to the country at all proportionate to 
the cost,” has been abundantly verified. The Kaisar-i-Hind, 
P. and O. Steamer, of 4,023 tons, is stated to have cost 
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£114,292. The composite corvettes of the Opal class, built 
in 1875, and of 1,668 tons B.M., cost as much as the Kaisar- 
i-Hind. The wooden paddle-yacht Osborne, built in 1874, 
cost, ex charges, £105,919, or, in round numbers, £116,500. 
The London and North-Western Railway’s express passenger 
steamer Rose, built of iron, of the same size, but 200 more 
horse-power, cost £53,600. The Nautilus, a wooden sailing 
training brig of 501 tons displacement, built in 1879, cost, 
with charges as above, £21,250. Thewriter built for his own 
use, in 1881, a sailing vessel of iron, of 1,000 tons displacement, 
of the best description, and fitted with steam gear to work 
the anchors and cargo, for £7,800. Next as to repairs. 
This is still more discouraging. The estimate of £21,000 to 
repair the Enchantress, a wooden vessel fourteen years old, 
when a similar new iron vessel might have been built for 
£30,000, was simply folly. The dockyard Blue Books now 
show that the repairs cost £30,099, to which has to be added 
33 per cent. for charges, making, in round numbers, £41,000. 
The repairs to the Osborne, from August, 1874, to March, 
1880, have cost £78,176, or, with charges, £102,781. It is 
quite safe to say the Rose has done ten times as much work 
as the Osborne, and at one-eighth of the cost for repairs. 
To repair and fit out the training ships Eurydice and Ata- 
lanta we spent £62,846. Four new and much better iron or 
composite vessels might have been had for the same sum. 
By Mr. Campbel]-Bannerman’s return No. 307 of 1882, the 
Garnet, Opal, Sapphire, and Turquoise have only served one 
commission of about four years, and require, on the average, 
£35,000 each to repair them. The figures for the navy are 
all taken from the Blue Books, and are therefore not exagge- 
rated. No wonder that the Pension List is enlarged, as well 
as direct outlay needlessly incurred. When so much money is 
wasted, fewer ships can be built, and the paucity of ships 
causes stagnation in appointments and promotion, so as to 
have rendered a compulsory retirement scheme necessary. 


The Approaching Solar Eclipse.—The results obtained by 
the eclipse expedition of May last to Egypt, under Dr. 
Schuster and Mr. Norman Lockyer, are being found so satis- 
factory as to justify the despatch to the Caroline Islands of 
an expedition to watch the forthcoming eclipse on the 6th of 
May next. Mr. Charles Ray Woods and Mr. H. A. Law- 
rance, who acted as assistants to Dr. Schuster and Mr. Lock- 
yer on the. previous occasion, will join the members of the 
American expedition and proceed with them to their desti- 
nation. The Caroline Islands are north of New Guinea, a 
Polynesian grou, oetween 8° and 10° lat. north of Equator. 


Author and Publisher.—The ‘‘ Times” says, ‘‘ We under- 
stand that Mr. Reginald G. Wilberforce threatens his own 
publisher, Mr. Murray, with legal proceedings for some 
remarks on ‘The Life of Bishop Wilberforce,’ which are 
contained in the article, ‘Archbishop Tait and the Primacy,’ 
in the last number of the ‘Quarterly Review.’ A foot-note 
to this article is as follows: ‘We think it right to add, in 
justice to the publisher, that we have reasons for knowing 
that the most objectionable passages in the volume were in- 
serted in spite of his earnest remonstrances.’ It would thus 
appear that the objectionable character of the statements in 
the book came fully under the observation of the two persons 
who eventually disseminated them.” The singular thing is 
that the author does not see what every one else sees. If 
not to be laid down to obtuseness, there must be obstinacy 
of an equally singular kind. 


The Registration of Fares.—The peculations of omnibus 
and tramway conductors are matters of notoriety. Equally 
notorious is the fact that many inventions for checking fraud 
in this direction have been brought out, and not a few of 
them tried, but without the general adoption of any one of 
them. Another invention, by Mr. Henry Lyon, of Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury, has the merit of at least being a depar- 
ture from the principle hitherto generally adopted in this 
class of apparatus. It consists of a small circular metal box, 
having a handle for the conductor to hold, and _ projecting 
from its rim are several keys, each marked with the amount 
of the fare to be paid. Each key communicates with its own 
registering apparatus inside the meta! box, which is kept 
locked, and with a Small bell commontothem all. Upon the 
passenger paying a fare to the conductor the former gives the 
key on which the amount of the fare is marked a half-turn, 





when the bell is rung and the fare registered. Each register 
will record 1,000 fares, and at the close of the day the appa- 
ratus is taken to the office, where it is unlocked by a private 
key, and the amount registered against the conductor is told 
off. Some slight assistance is required on the part of the 
public to turn the key on the fare being paid. The apparatus 
is simple, and commends itself to many purposes besides 
checking the fares in public conveyances. (Any plan re- 
quiring the co-operation of ‘‘the public” must fail, from the 
unwillingness of many passengers to take the trouble expected 
of them. Good character in the servant is the only real 
security. There ought to be more care in these as in all 
other responsible appointments; and the pay of approved 
servants should be increased. The superintendents of in- 
dustrial schools could supply some lads for wkose character 
they could vouch.) 


The Comet of 1882.—The Rev. W. Wyatt Gill, of Raro- 
tonga, writes (October 17): ‘‘ A magnificent comet has been 
visible here in the east for a month past. It rose each morn- 
ing I saw it about two hours before daybreak. Despite the 
moon being at its full, it was a flood of glory. It is the 
largest and brightest comet we have seen during our long: 
residence in the islands. Certainly it far surpasses Donati’s 
comet of 1858. The heathen Polynesians looked upon 
comets with terror, as foreboding some approaching cyclone, 
or some danger or misfortune. Even now a good deal of 
anxiety was felt, and the question anxiously put, ‘ What does 
this tail-star portend?’ ‘To quiet their fears and to give a 
religious turn to the prevailing excitement, I preached about 
‘ wandering stars’ etc. (Jude 13), and told what was known 
about comets.” Mr. Gill in his letter mentions having re. 
ceived from the Religious Tract Society 5,000 copies of a 
Rarotonga Hymn Book. Most of Sankey’s hymns are in the 
collection, and he says they are extremely popular with the 
natives, After thirty years’ service Mr. Gill, we understand, 
is returning home. We trust his health will be such as ta 
enable him to publish more of his valuable observations on 
the islands of the Southern Pacific. 


The Portland Vase.—A correspondent asks ‘‘ whether any 
other than Josiah Wedgwood remodelled the Portland ox 
Barberini Vase, as he has a copy in jasper, the figures having 
an appearance like marble where the jasper has been chiseled, 
The mark at the bottom of the vase is a Roman lady’s head,” 
Having referred the letter to the present representatives of 
the Wedgwood firm, at Etruria, in Staffordshire, we are in. 
formed that all Wedgwood’s copies have his name stamped 
on them, and that no other imitations are deemed successful, 
The material of the original vase (the one which was broken 
in 1845 at the British Museum) is glass, of a dark black- 
blue colour,covered with a coat of white glass, which was cut 
away and appears only in the form of the bas-reliefs. Josiah 
Wedgwood borrowed the vase in 1786, from the Duke of. 
Portland, to copy. It took him four years to make a perfect 
copy, having to discover a body suitable and in close imita. 
tion of the original. Wedgwood brought out the Portland 
Vase by subscription. There were twenty-four highly-finished 
copies published at forty guineas each, a great deal of pains 
being expended over them in the manufacture, and the chasing 
on the lapidary’s wheel. These famous copies were made 
with a dead black ground, and stood about ten inches high. 
In the year 1878 the present firm reproduced an edition of 
this vase on the same lines as the original twenty-four, and 
were equally successful in producing an object of high artistic 
value. The number of copies was limited, and no expense. 
was spared in producing an article equal in every way to the 
original copies, one of which, used as a standard of excel- 
lence, still remains in the hands of the family. 


Convict Labour.—Mr. William Tallack, secretary of the 
Howard Association, has published some important facts re- 
lating to convict labour. The jealousy often felt as to the 
competition of prison labour with ordinary work is shown to 
be not always well founded. Mr. Henry Hovkins, Governor 
of the State Prison of Kansas, at Topeka, United States, 
reports that a daily average of about 650 convicts are inmates 
of that prison, under sentences of from one year to the full 
term of life. Of these 256 are let out to contractors for car- 
riage-making, 40 for boot and shoe manufacturing, and 52 to, 
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furniture and harness makers—all the work being done in 
the prison. The average daily hire paid by the employers 
for each convict’s labour has been, during the past two years, 
1s. 6d. per head. The total cost of each prisoner, including 
salaries of officers, is Is. 10d. per day. So that the prison 
has not been quite self-supporting. But it is about to become 
a source of actual revenue to the State, mainly through the 
working of a coal mine on or near the prison premises, 
About 120 of the convicts are employed in this mine. They 
have sunk a shaft 733 feet deep, made 2,800 feet of entries, 
800 feet of main airway, laid 5,500 feet of railway track in 
the mine, besides timbering and walling, and have also con- 
structed 70 pit cars and all the mining tools. Nearly 200 
convicts will soon be employed in the colliery. The costs of 
these preliminary operations have been £9,000 sterling 
($45,000), against which must be placed £8,400, the value 
of the coal already taken out. Henceforth the profits will 
largely exceed the cost of working ; and the directors report 
that the prison can now “easily sustain itself and its officers.” 
It supplies coal to nine large institutions in the State. The 
laws of Kansas require all the prison earnings to be paid in 
monthly, in cash, to the State Treasury. During the past 
two years £33,500, or nearly $170,000, in cash, has thus 
been paid in from the earnings of the convicts of this estab- 
lishment. And, in marked contrast to the high nominal 
value attached, on paper, to the earnings of English convicts 
in building, and on the public works, it is officially reported 
of the Kansas prison that ‘‘ No account has been taken of 
the earnings from the labour of convicts on State work, 
building cells, and repairs of buildmgs.” The prison surgeon 
reports 14 deaths in the two years, or just I per cent. per 
annum. He adds that the convicts engaged in mining have 
**a far less percentage of sickness than any other class of 
the prison population.” The governor says that the men 
are interested in their work. There is little, if any, 
jealousy of this prison labour on the part of the outside free 
workers in Kansas, or by the Legislature. As an American 
working man remarked to another, speaking of convict 
labour, ‘‘ If they don’t earn their own board, you and I have 
got to pay it out of our wages.” The proportion of prison 
workers to free labourers is always and everywhere almost 
infinitesimal—less than one prisoner to 1,000 free men in 
Great Britain. Hence the American above alluded to adds : 
**It seems to me, labour is degraded more by allowing a lot 
of rogues to shirk the privilege of paying their board than 
by making them work at some price or other.” But many 
authorities in the Old World are still blind to this simple 
economic truth. 


The Motion of Comets Determined with the Spectroscope. 
—lIt is known that attempts have been made to estimate the 
nature of the motion of certain heavenly bodies from a dis- 
placement of their spectral lines (according to Doppler’s 
principle a rapid motion towards or from the observer, sen- 
sibly affecting the wave-length). In this way MM. Thollon 
and Guy, at Nice Observatory, on September 18th last year, 
observed with a single prism spectroscope a slight displace- 
ment of the bright lines of sodium appearing in the spectrum 
of the comet then visible. It was on the side of the red and 
about one-quarter or one-fifth of the interval between the two 
familiar D lines of sodium ; and the observers inferred the 
comet to be receding from the earth with an absolute velocity 
of 61 to 76 kilométres per second. An interesting verifi- 
cation is afforded in the estimate of the comet’s velocity on 
the afternoon in question furnished by M. Bigourdan from 
data ultimately acquired, which show exactly the trajectory 
of the comet. He obtains a mean velocity of 73 kilométres 
per second, a number between those in the other case. Thus 
the spectroscopic method is shown to be reliable. 


The Orleanists.—It was Prince Talleyrand who said of the 
Orleans Princes, ‘‘Ce sont des jeunes gens comme on n’en 
voit guére, et des Princes comme on n’en voit pas.” The 
late Sir Robert Peel, toasting Louis Philippe’s family, spoke 
of it as, like the old Roman house, “‘ one in which all the 
sons were brave and all the daughters virtuous.” Praise 
quite as full and as well-deserved might be collected about 
Louis Philippe’s children from all the books that have ever 
mentioned them in seriousness, for their blameless lives have 
defied calumny. Yet, by a mischance which shows what a 





curious world this is, the Duc de Nemours and his brothers, 
de Joinville, d’Aumale, and de Montpensier—also their 
nephews, the Comte de Paris and the Ducs de Chartres, de 
Penthiévre, and d’Alencon—Princes of whom all men, and 
what is better, all women, speak well, have never been 
popular. They have been much liked by those who were 
rsonally acquainted with them, and admired by people who 
new them from hearsay ; but these kindly feelings have not 
circulated among the masses like electric sparks, kindling 
everywhere a radiant enthusiasm. At that time, when a 
Bill of disabilities was hanging over the Princes, one heard 
Frenchmen say, “‘ It is a great shame: they are really draves 
gens ;”’ but this is not the tone in which one might have ex- 
pected a generous nation to speak of men, five of whom have 
served their country with devotion in war, and all of whom 
have by their talents and private virtues reflected credit on 
their birthland. What is more, it is not the tone in which a 
people would speak of Princes whose chances as Pretenders 
were great enough to justify such a panic as lately fell upon 
the Republican party. People had almost forgotten these 
Princes, but, being suddenly put in mind of their existence 
by the ingenious M. Floquet, what did they see? The 
Comte de Paris was quietly studying pamphlets on political 
economy at Cannes; the Duc de Chartres was doing regi- 
mental duty in the most exemplary way as an ordinary officer 
at Caen ; the Duc d’Alencon was learning gunnery with his 
Artillery battery at Vincennes ; the Duc de Penthiévre, who 
is a sub-lieutenant in the Navy, was on board his ship; 
and the Duc d’Aumale was discharging his functions as 
Chancellor fro tem. of the Académie Francaise, besides being 
engaged on his ‘‘ History of the Princes of Condé.”” It may 
still be said that the Princes have not achieved a great popu- 
larity ; but all that may be learned of them in public places 
or in corners stands to their honour.— Zhe Zimes. 


Gustave Doré a German by Birth.—Gustave Doré’s name 
was originally ‘* Dorer””—a genuine and not unfrequent Ger- 
man name. Born at Strasburg, he consequently hailed from the 
old German stock of Alsace. This little-known fact of the 
change of ‘‘ Dorer” into ‘‘ Doré” is vouched for in a letter 
addressed from Paris, by Mr. Bernhard Moldner, to the 
“* Deutsches Montagsblatt” of Berlin.— Zhe Academy. 


Wolfe and Gray’s Elegy.—A correspondent at Excter, 
**s. T. W.,” states that the anecdote about General Wolfe 
quoting Gray’s Elegy on the eve of the capture of Quebec 
was given in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” vol. 94, page 36, in 
these words :—‘*I would prefer being the author of that 
poem to the glory of taking Quebec to-morrow.” In the 
‘* Leisure Hour,” page 60, the name of Wolfe is misspelt so 
as to read as Wolf The same correspondent informs us that 
the square word-puzzle published in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 
June, 1881, page 382, which Cuthbert Bede supposed was 
there given for the first time, appeared in 1824 in the first 
volume of ‘‘Saturday Night,” a weekly periodical which 
existed for a short period, No. 60 completing the second and 
last volume. 


Inland Revenue Stamp Duties.—The duties which have 
hitherto been denoted by adhesive Inland Revenue stamps of 
the value of 2d., 3d., 6d., 9d., I5., and 2s. 6d., or by combi- 
nations of those stamps, are for the future to be denoted by 
postage stamps; one or more stamps, as may be necessary, 
to be used to make up the requisite amount; care being 
taken, however, in every case, to cancel the stamps by writing 
the signature (or initials) and the date across the stamps. 
Until a postage stamp of the value of 2s. 6d. shall have been 
provided, that amount of duty may be denoted either by the 
present Inland Revenue stamp at 2s. 6d., or by the necessary 
number of postage stamps at lower rates ; and, although no 
more of the superseded adhesive Inland Revenue stamps will 
be supplied to postmasters for sale to the public, yet any such 
stamps which may already be in the possession of the public 
may continue to be used for the payment of Inland Revenue 
duties, and they may be used also in payment of postage. 
The documents for which postage stamps may in future be 
used are :—Agreements liable to a duty of 6¢.; bills of 
exchange for payment of money on demand liable to the duty 
of 1d. ; certified copies of or extracts from registers of births, 
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etc. (duty 1d.); charter parties (duty 6¢.); contract notes 
(duty 1¢.); delivery orders (duty .1d.); lease, or tack, or 
agreement, for the letting, forany definite term less thana year, 
of a dwelling-house, or part of a dwelling-house, at a rent not 
exceeding the rate of £10 a year (duty Id.), of a furnished 
dwelling-house, or apartments, for any definite term less than 
a year (duties 6d., Is., Is. 6¢., 25., and 2s. 6a.) ; letters of 
renunciation (duty 1¢.); notarial acts (duty Is.) ; policies of 
insurance, not life or marine (duty 1d.) ; protests of bills of 
exchange or of promissory notes (duties Id., 2d., 3d., 62., 

., and 1s.); proxies liable to the duty of Id. ; receipts 
(duty 1¢.); transfers of shares in cost book mines (duty 62.) ; 
voting papers (duty 1¢.); warrants for goods (duty 3¢.). 
Postage stamps cannot be used for inland bills payable other- 
wise than on demand, for promissory notes, ‘for foreign bills, 
for law or other fees, nor for any documents other than those 
above enumerated. 


Long Trials.—Lengthy trials, like that of ‘‘ Belt v. Lawes,” 
which lasted forty-three days, have not been in fashion a 
dozen years. ‘‘Saurin v. Starr,” the “convent case,” tried 
in 1869, lasted only a fortnight, which was considered a long 
time in those days. ‘‘Tichborne v. Lushington,” in 1872, 
lasted 103 days, and the practice of the parties paying ju 
men a guinea a day was first introduced, in lieu of tacir 
receiving the legal guinea per case. Then came ‘‘ Regina v. 
Castro” in 1873 and 1874, which lasted 188 days, and since 
that case the floodgates have been opened. The £5,000 
damages given by the jury, although approached in a case 
just decided in the United States against the ‘‘ New York 
Herald,” which journal was cast in a verdict with 20,000 
dollars damages as compensation for imputing the crime of 
arson, are probably unequalled in an action of libel in this 
country. In 1676, in the case of ‘‘ Lord Townsend v. Dr. 
Hughes,” £4,000 damages were given for saying that the 
plaintiff was ‘fan unworthy man, and acted against law and 
reason,” and the judges, of whom Scroggs was one, declined 
to set the verdict aside on the ground of excessive damages. 
The action, however, was brought under the obsolete sta- 
tutes against scandalum magnatum., There is an appropri- 
ateness in the last of the causes at Westminster being tried 
by the last of the lawyer-barons, but it is to be hoped that 
the Royal Courts of Justice will not be inoculated with the 
modern disease of prolonged trials. Law Fournal, 


The Ice-Plant.—This annual plant (Mesembryanthemum 
erystallinum) is remarkable for the transparent vesicles filled 
with water, resembling frozen dewdrops, that cover its fleshy 
stem and large, thick leaves. It is a striking instance of the 
elective power of roots, whereby plants can take up from a 
complex soil the materials proper to them. M. Mangon has 
cultivated it for seven or eight years, in La Manche, in 
Spain, on the same ground with cabbage, celery, etc., and 
while these latter had their normal composition, the ice- 
plant, dried and burnt, furnished an ash with so much of 
chlorine and alkalies that at first he was inclined to think 
that some mistake had been made in weighing. The ashes 
formed of salts of soda and potash form nearly half (43 per 
cent.) of the dried plant. This composition recalls that of 
seaweed. From one hectare (2°47 acres) of ice-plants M. 
Mangon obtained 1,820 kilogrammes of ashes, containing 
335 kilogrammes of chlorine, as much soda, and 588 kilo- 
grammes of potash, the latter capable of furnishing 863 
kilogrammes of carbonate of soda, or nearly as much as is 
got from incineration of one hectare’s yield of the saltwort at 
Alicante. M. Mangon asks whether the cultivation of the 
icesplant as a potash plant might not be lucrative under 
certain conditions ; in any case, it would probably be useful, 
he thinks, in removing from the salt ground on the Mediter- 
ranean coasts (its place of origin) the excess of alkaline salts 
which render it unproductive. 


Cast-off Clothing.—It is proposed to establish a society to 
receive gratuitously gifts of clothing of every description of 
male attire and to dispose of it at almost nominal prices to 
deserving persons in poor circumstances. To provide re- 
spectable clothing, which is more or less a necessity to large 
numbers of struggling persons of the clerkly class and others, 
is a heavy tax upon their small earnings. The object of the 





proposed society is to enable such needy persons who probably 
would not stoop to receive charity to avail themselves at ad- 
vantageous and low prices of the large amcunt of clothing 
little worn of the richer classes which would otherwise go to 
waste or be less worthily disposed of. The proposal is good 
and the design generous, but we fear there will be difficulty 
in establishing a West End Rag Fair, as the Hebrew old 
clothesmen would call it. 


Deer Forests in Scotland.—Dr. Macdonald, in a letter on 
the subject to a Scotch paper, furnished some interesting 
particulars relating thereto. 

The following is believed to be the extent of the deer 
forests in Scotland :— 


Acres, Acres. 
Caithness ... 25,000 | Aberdeen... 175,000 
Sutherland 130,000 | Perth 255,000 
Ross ee .«» 190,000] Forfar .. 35,000 
Inverness ... 260,000 ne 
Argyle 220,000 I, 320,000 


Banff oats a 30,000 


We have, then, 1,320,000 acres of deer 
forest, and these let at about Is. Id. per 
acre, giving an annual rent of vue 

And the same ground for sheep only lets at 
1od. per acre, which would represent a 
rent of ae cee om os 


£71,500 0 0 


35,000 0 0 





416,500 0 O 


Here are £16,500 of annual revenue in favour of the pro- 
prietors, accruing from letting portions of their estates as 
deer preserves. But now for the other, the national side of 
the question. According to the given averages, these forests 
produce 8,800 stags and hinds. On the other hand, we find 
that 9,500 acres of these counties carry 3,366,000 sheep ; and 
taking three years as the average age of all sheep, there result 
156,000 Cheviots and blackfaced that could be reared and 
killed annually on the same area as that occupied by the 
deer forests. 





SHEEP, 
156,000, 6olb. each, at 8a. Ae == £312,000 
300,000 fleeces (deducting lambs) at 2s... 30,000 
156,000 skins at 55. ; a : 39,000 
£381,000 
DEER. 
8,800 stags and hinds, 140 Ib. each, 
at6a ... eee ae ..- £30,800 
8,800 stags’ and hinds’ skins at 
Co ee oe mae ce 1,540 
8,800 stags’ and hinds’ heads, 
averaging 12s. ... = — 5,280 
37,620 
£343,380 


“* Deer versus Sheep” then shows a gain of £16,500 annually 
in favour of the proprietors, and a yearly loss of £343,380 to 
the nation. If the proprietor lets for sheep he has a very 
reduced and uncertain rental; if for deer, he gets an im- 
proved rental and certain payment. And so the matter 
stands.—Land and Water. 


Tel-el-Kebir.—The battle of Tel-el-Kebir was a critical 
one in many respects. Lord Wolseley very wisely deter- 
mined on a night march and an attack at daylight, but it 
required very careful arrangements to prevent confusion and 
to ensure punctual arrival at the enemy’s entrenchments. 
Nothing could be more steady, silent, and obedient than our 
men during that tedious march in the dark. Lord Wolseley 
very properly relied on the steadiness of the officers and men, 
without which all his best-laid schemes would have been of 
no avail. It was just before dawn when he and I, with the 
staff, dismounted in the desert, and the Highlanders quietly 
swept past to the attack. The enemy had kept so bad a 
look-out that they had not a single horseman of any kind out 
in the desert during the night. Just at daylight a few drop- 
ping shots were heard, and the enemy’s pickets in front of 
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their lines gave the alarm. But it was too late. The High- 
landers were close upon them, and, going in with a rush, 
closed with the enemy inside the entrenchments, and a short 
but severe contest ensued. In the meantime the brigade of 
Graham pushed on, and with equal vigour attacked the 
enemy’s left, and, supported by the Guards, under his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught, carried the position in 
their front. The enemy then broke and fled, pursued by the 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery, leaving all their works, sixty 
rifled guns, and vast supplies of munitions and hundreds of 
prisoners, wounded and others, in our hands. The Egyptian 
losses were severe, as we buried nearly 1,500 of them in their 
trenches, and our own losses in dead and wounded were 
about 459. Tired as our men were, Lord Wolseley, how- 
ever, did not rest after the battle. A portion of the Infantry 
at once advanced on Zagazig, and captured it after a march 
of twenty-eight miles ; while the Cavalry, under Sir Drury 
Lowe, marched almost continuously for sixty miles, and 
hardly halted till it reached Cairo, which at once surren- 
dered.— Sir Fokn Adye, G.C.B. 


Cork Industrial Exhibition.—The exhibition to be held in 
Cork this summer promises to be a great success. The 
general plan will be similar to what has been adopted in 
other exhibitions, and will be arranged as follows: 1, Raw 
materials; 2, Machinery; 3, Textile fabrics; 4, Metallic, 
Vitreous, and Ceramic manufactures ; 5, Miscellaneous (in- 
cluding manufactures used in building, decoration, furniture, 
church and school furnishing, etc.); 6, Fine Art; 7, Fishing 
appliances. There will be also a loan collection, the pre- 
viously mentioned classes including articles for sale or order. 


The Land of One Book.—A Welsh speaker, at a recent 
meeting of the British and Foreign Bible Society, declared 
there is not a single infidel book in the Welsh language. He 
said :—‘* Wales is pre-eminently the land of one book. We 
Owe it to the influence of the Bible that we have not a single 
infidel book in our language, and that Popery has failed 
hitherto to make any progress among the pure Welsh, be- 
cause they read and know their Bibles too well.” 


Serjeants’ Inun.—The old Inn in Chancery Lane, on the 
extinction of the order of Serjeants, fell into the possession 
of Serjeant Cox. There was a slip in the article on Lawyers’ 
Haunts in our February Part, when Mr. Delane of the 
** Times ” was mentioned as one of the celebrities associated 
with the venerable site in Chancery Lane. It was in Ser- 
jeants’ Inn in Fleet Street that the ‘‘ Times” had a house 
for the use of its editor. This square was of modern erec- 
tion, but on the site of an Inn inhabited by the Serjeants 
from the reign of Henry v1, until destroyed in the great fire 
of 1666. 


Language not Understanded of the Common People.—A 
grave and dignified D.D., after listening to the recitation of 
the Catechism by a class of children, was asked to make a 
few remarks to them, whereupon he rose and said, ‘‘I desire, 
my young friends, to express an unqualified approbation of 
this exercise. I regard the Catechism as the most admirable 
epitome of religious belief extant.” The superintendent 
pulled his sleeve and asked him to explain the word epitome, 
which he elucidated as follows: ‘* By epitome, children, I 
mean—that is—it is synonymous with synopsis.” 


Carlyle's “ Past and Present ’—I felt it do me good ; felt 
very strongly the truth of what he says with regard to the 
Mammonism of our time. Mammon the god; riches, or 
success, heaven ; poverty, or want of success, hell. This is 
putting the whole matter in a very striking light. It is really 
worth taking to heart. I often feel myself falling into this 
wretched and cursed spirit of our time. It requires to be 
watched and kept under. Carlyle always helps one to feel 
the greatness of our nature, its superiority to everything 
earthly, and to keep the earthly in its proper place.—Zzfe of 
Macmillan the Publisher. 


Long Hours of Shop Labour.—Lord Brabazon has made 
an earnest appeal in behalf of the overworked shop assistants 
in London and other great towns. He says :—‘‘ The evi- 
dence of the evil effects of overwork and of long hours of 
labour, collected by the Incuiry Committee, cannot fail to 
convince the public, in view of the importance of preserving 








a high standard of national health, of the urgent necessity 
which exists for taking active measures to put an end to a 
state of things which, according to the report of the Early 
Closing Association, leads to the annual sacrifice of 1,000 
lives in London alone, and which sends back to the country 
some 3,000 to 4,000 more shop assistants to die a lingering 
and needlessly premature death.” 7 


Moore’s Life of Byron.—I have cast Byron away with in- 
dignant contempt. The ‘“‘ Life” by Moore filled me with 
much deeper disgust than Hunt’s book. Poor Byron! He 
never seems to have loved any one. No one seems ever to 
have loved him heartily. There is a most hateful sense of 
hollowness running through these letters. To me the never- 
ceasing witticisms, the everlasting tittering and smirking, is 
most loathsome. He was not even a hearty sensualist.— 
Life of Macmillan the Publisher. 


Deepest Coal Mines in England and America.—The deepest 
shaft from which coal is raised is said tc be at Pendleton, near 
Manchester, being 535 yards,or 1,605 feet. The deepest coal 
mine in the United States is the Pottsville, in Pennsylvania, 
of which the shaft is 1,576 feet deep. The output is about 
200 cars of four tons each daily, or tons. The Pendleton 
production is about 600 tons daily. The galleries are of con- 
siderable length, so that longer time is taken in getting the 
coal to the surface than at Pottsville, where each load of six 
tons (four of coal, two of waggon) is lifted by steam in less 
than a minute and a half. 


Hydrangeas.—It is stated that iron in the mould will cause 
hydrangeas to change their colour from pink to blue. This 
was discovered by the growth of some in a “, or place 
where refuse from iron furnaces is thrown, over which soil 
had been laid. Watering with iron-impregnated water is 
said to have the same effect. 


Proposed Ship Canal Through Florida.—An influential 
company has been formed to further the enterprise of con- 
structing a ship canal across the upper end of the peninsula 
of Florida. The projected line is from a point on the 
Suwanee River to a point from Jacksonville, Florida, on the 
St. John’s River, a distance of something over sixty miles. 
The tide water of one river will thus be connected with the 
other, without requiring either lock or dam. The cost is 
estimated at $20,000,000. The New York Board of Trade 
estimates that there passes annually threugh Florida Pass 
three times the amount of commerce which goes through the 
Suez Canal, which cost $95,000,000. The annual losses 
from wrecks along the southern coast of Florida is placed at 
$5,000,000. The projectors of the canal claim that it will 
save 800 miles of the most dangerous navigation in the world 
—for such it is described by Commodore Maury—for vessels 
going to and from the Atlantic to the-Gulf of Mexico ; that 
it will reduce insurance one per cent., and that it will reduce 
the freight on grain-seeking foreign markets 15c. to 20c. per 
bushel, and on cotton from $1 to $2 per bale.—TZhe Times. 


From the Sublime to the “ Ridiculus Mus,.”—It is 
related of Mdille. Rachel, the great ¢vagédienne, that one night 
in 1848, when she was going to declaim the ‘‘ Marseillaise” 
on the stage of the Théatre Francais, personifying the Republic 
with a Phrygian bonnet, and carrying a tricolour standard, 
she paced about the green-room rehearsing in a terrible 
voice fragments of Rouget de I’Isle’s hymn, ‘* Aux armes, 
Citoyens,” etc. But suddenly she uttered a piercing scream, 
dropped her flag, and threw herself into the arms of the actor 
Regnier. She had seen a mouse ! 


Waste Products Utilised.—Dr. Siemens, in his Southampton 
address, stated that less than thirty years ago gas-makers were 
glad to give their waste to any one who would save them the 
expense of removal. Taking the value of coal in making gas 
at 9,000,000 tons at I2s., or £5,400,000, the ‘* waste ” can 
now be sold as follows :— 


Colouring matter for dyes ; + $3,350,000 
Sulphate of Ammonia, nearly . + . 2,000,000 
Pitch, Creosote, Carbolic Acid .. . 675,000 


or about six million sterling, besides gas coke 4,000,000 tons 
at 12s., after using 2,000,000 for working the retorts. 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
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Messrs. Bosanquet, Salt, & Co.,Bankers,73, Lombard Street, | D.D i Rev. S. G. GREEN, DD. contributions, sree: Mente about ys 











Amer , : ,000 a year, 
E.C.; Francis Nicholls, Esq. (of the Committee), 14, Old N.B.—All Subscriptions Donations, and Collections, are | The Orphan Working School is eal ec Aisin WI Funds. 
Jewry Chambers, E.C., or to — without any deduction whatever to the direetly | The Orphan Working School Office is 73, Cheapside, E.C. 
EDWARD W. THOMAS, Sec. Missionary objects of the Society. The amount so received All Contributions should be sent to GNADAB FINCH, 
200, Euston Road, London, N.W. has never equalled the grants made. ; Secretary. Treasurer, JOHN KEMP WELCH, Esq., EP. 





Ro AT, SOCTETY for the PREVENTION Bankers, London Joint Stuck Bank, Princes Street, E. 





LZ FOR CONSUMPTION AND f CRUELTY to ANIMALS.—Upon this Institu- | —~7— 
eres OF THE CHEST Mame Vermon, Hamm | tion, founded in 124 (the only one having forts object the | WTATIONAL THRIFT BUILDING _ S0- 
stead ; Out Patients’ Department and Office, 216, Tottenham | Protection of Dumb and Defenceiess Animals), rests a CIETY, 33, New Bridge Street, London, E.C. Shares 
Court Road, W.—Patierts admitted from all parts of the | heavy responsibility, and the increased operation of the | £10, bearing Dividend and Bonus. No entrance fees, fines, 
Kingdom. A few Wards have been furnished for patients | Society have drawn from the tunds an amount vastly ex- | or premiums. Deposits taken. Current Banking Accounts 
who are able to pay for the:r own maintenance. Funds are | ceeding the yearly “subscriptions.--Remittances may be | opened, with Interest on balances. All Funds invested on 
oe needed.—C. A. R. HOARE, Treasurer, Messrs. C. | forwarded to JOHN COLAM, Secretary, 105, Jermyn Street, | Security of Houses and Land. Advances promptly made. 


oare & Co., 37, Fleet Street. WM. HORNIBROOK, Sec. | London, S.W { Prospectus and information as above. 











NO FAMILY, PARISH, INSTITUTE, OR SCHOOL LIBRARY SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


THH LEISURE HOUR VOLUME FOR 1882. 


Amongst many other interesting articles the volume contains :— 
By Hook or 7 Sone. A Story by T. S. Mit- | Kings of Laughter. Erasmus, Pascal, Defoe, | Portraits and Biographies of Dr. Siemens, 


LINGTON. ith Illustrations by W. RatsTon. RABELAIS, MOLIERE, BUTLER, Sir GARNET WOLSELEY. Prebendary 
Squire Lisle’s Bequest. A Story by ANNE CHARLES LAMB, and others. By E. HARRY JONES, Sir FRANCIS DRAKE, 

BEALE. conn Sor as ee te te Y and others, 
English Thrift; its Helps, Hindrances, and | Toilers by Land an ea. y the Rev. T. F. ; s 

_ By W. L. Teacuchr, a. Tursactox DyER, M.A. ——— < — — Pacific. By C. F. 
Natural History Notes and Anecdotes. The Violin and its History. By Sypney Grey. ese cpicuidha 
L.S.D. By JoHN EVANS, D.C.L., LI..D., F.R.S. Curiosities of Criminal Law. Electricity and its Popular Uses. By J. 
Notes on Modern Jews. By Lucizkn Wo Fr. Autobiography of William Jackson, of Exeter. Munro. 


And a variety of Miscellaneous Articles on subjects of Popular Interest, with numerous Engravings. 
Price 78. in cloth boards ; 8s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges; 108. 6d. half-bound in calf ; or in Half-yearly Volumes, strongly bound for libraries, 38. 6d. each. 











| Possessing all the properties of the | 
Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


| 
| Is a World-wide Necessary 
| 
| 


FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, | 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. | 


NOTE —Unlike many others, this CORN FLOUR bears the Name 
of its Manufacturers, who offer the guarantee of their long-estab- 
j lished reputation for its uniformly Superior Quality. 





and blotches. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


“The only true TABLETS, 6d. & 1s. 

Antiseptic Soap.” ‘In our hands 

, : it has proved most 

—British Medical Skin 
eee 


effective in 
Journal women [iseases.”—Lan- 


j Unrivalled for the Complexion. 
Those who at all times wash with it 
need fear no disfigurement from pimples 





. * cel, 
Recommended by the entire Medical Faculty. 


A QUARTER of a CENTURY’S REPUTATION. 


See that each tablet is branded (as the Medical Pro- ; rs © | 
fession prescribe) “* Sapo Carbonis Detergens--Wright,” 
Without which none is genuine. CAUTION 
Never use Black Tar Soap, it clogs and irritates ; 
Penn teen 


; Every yard is = Wea “ol sw = — anal 
the Skin. ny 
aaa odin SPECIAL FEATURE 
secerg +l =” STRENGTH or sma CROSSTAPES 


interwoven crosstapes. pela Rt NOT 









PROPRIETORS : 


W. V. WRIGHT & CO, 























SOUTHWARK, LONDON. SOLD READY FOR USE BY IRONMONGERS, DRAPERS, &c. 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR" 


ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 








The Religious Tract Societys List. 





s s 
The Life of Jean Frederick Oberlin, . 
Pastor of the Bande la Roche. By Mrs. JosEPHINE’E. Bur- 
LER.” With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards. 
“Mrs. Butler has cleverly woven together all the salient points of the 
story.”—Academy. oot 
“Mrs. Butler furnishes us with a fresher and fuller description than her 
predecessors can in the nature of things have given of the home of Oberlin.” 
—Daily News. 


** A very good memoir, careful, sensible, and yet sympathetic.” —Literary 
Churchman. 


s 7 
The Vanguard of the Christian Army ; 
or, Sketches of Missionary Life. By the Author of ‘‘Great 
Voyagers,” etc. Imperial 16mo. 55. cloth, gilt edges. 
** This work will be of great interest to that large section of the public who 
take an interest in missionary work.” —Standard. i So 
‘It is an attractive-looking volume, well suited for a gift, containing much 
valuable information.” —Friend. 


OGRAPHIES. | 
The Life of Hannah More. By Anna 


J. BucKLAND, author of ‘‘ Homely Heroes and Heroines,” 
etc. With Portraits. Imperial16mo. 3s. cloth boards, 
**A very good and interesting account of this excellent woman.”— 
John Bull. 
‘* Miss Buckland’s history of Mrs. Hannah More and her four sisters is a 
charming and soundly sensible book for girls, and, indeed, for boys either.”— 
Manchester Examiner. 


s s 
Ballads of the English Reformation. 
By the Rev. Horack Noel, M.A. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo: ‘1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
These are surely days in which we ought to keep alive the remembrance 
of the heroic combatants in the struggle which led to the emancipation of 
ngland from the Papal yoke. This volume contains in: ballad form the 
interesting stories of Wicliffe, John Brown, Tyndale, Anne Askew, and 
Latimer, with copious historical notes. 
“A most readable and attractive book.”"—Jrish Baptist Magazine. | 





BOOKS FOR MOTHERS’ 


The Scripture Half-Hour at Mothers’ 


Meetings. By the Author of ‘‘ At all Times,” etc. Crown 
8vo. 25. bevelled cloth boards. 
** Will secure a cordial welcome from conductors of Mothers’ Meetings.”— 
Nonconformist. J . 
Prepared by one who has had great experience in conducting such Meetings. 


Daily Life: A Book of Scraps and Frag- 
ments for Labouring People in Town and Country. 
Crown 8vo. ts. 4d. cloth. 

“ Homely incidents in simple language.” —Christian. 
Heart Lessons. Addresses for Mothers’ 


Meetings, etc. By Louisa CLAYTON. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
Me sen ae by a striking simplicity.”"—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 
‘We heartily commend it.”—Christinn. 


MEETINGS. 
Bible Readings from the Gospels. By 


Mrs, FREDERICK LOCKER. Crown 8vo. In clear type, 


2s. cloth boards. 
** Plain, earnest, and evangelical.”—Queen. 


“Bible Readings from the Acts. By 


Mrs, FREDERICK LOCKER. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards, 

* Noticeable for their simplicity, their directness, and their earnest tone.” 
—Edinburgh Daily Review. ‘ 

Readings for Winter 

Temperance and Mothers’ Meetings, etc. 

and Third Series. 

B.D. Each Is. in paper cover; Is. 6d. cloth. 


* A very agreeable selection of pieces both grave and gay, in prose and 
verse, of moderate length.” —/John Bull. 


First, Second, 





RECENT BOOK 
Thoughts on Prayer. Extracts from 


Modern Writers. Selected and arranged by W. E. WINKs, 
of Cardiff. Crown 8vo. 35. cloth boards. 
** This compilation is a very valuable one, and has been made with singular 
judgment and skill. It is no piece of mere bookmaking, but a very mine of 
thought-gold.”—Congregationalist. 


The Philosophy of Prayer, and other 
Essays. By Professor REYNOLDS, of Cheshunt College. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 62. cloth boards, 


** Full of tender wisdom. A very charming and stimulating- volume of 
what is in the best sense devotional reading.” —Aritish Quarterly Review. 


S ON PRAYER. 


the Rev. RICHARD GLOVER, of Bristol. 
1s. 6d. cloth boards, 


** Marked by a deep religious yet catholic spirit, and a fervent vigour of 
thought and language.” —Sristol Mercury. 


Thoughts Chiefly Designed as Pre- 
parative or Persuasive to Private Devotion. By JouN 
SHEPPARD, of Frome. With Biographical Sketch by the 
Rev. T. G. ROoKE, B.A. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 
3s. cloth boards. 


Crown 8vo.. 











PRESENT-DAY TRACTS. . 


A New Series, by Eminent Writers on Apologetic, Doctrinal, and Practical Subjects. 


No. I.—Christianity and Miracles at the 


Present Day. By the Rev. Principal Cairns, D.D. 


No. II.—The Historical Evidence of the Resur- 


rection of Jesus Christ from the Dead. Bythe Rev. Prebendary Row, M.A. 


No. III.—Christ the Central Evidence of 


Christianity. By Principal Cairns, p.p. 


No. IV.—Christianity and the Life that now is. 


By the Rev. Professor BLaIki£, D.D., LL.D. 


No. V.—The Existence and the Character of 
God. By the Rev. Prebendary Row. 


No. VI.—The Success of Christianitya nd 


Modern Explanations of It. By the Rev. Principal CarrNs, D.D 


Fourpence each. 

No. VII.—Christianity and Secularism, com- 
pared in their Influence and Effects. By Dr. W. G. BLarkiE. 

No. VIII.—Agnosticism. A Doctrine of Des- 


pair. By the Rev. Noau Porter, v.p., President of Yale College. 


No. IX.—The Antiquity of Man, Historically 


Considered. By the Rev. Canon RAWLINSON, M.A. 


No. X.—The Witness of Palestine to the Bible. 


By the Rev. WittraM G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


No. XlI.—The Early Prevalence of Mono- 


theistic Beliefs. By the Rev. CANoN RAWLINSON, M.A. 


No. XII.—The Witness of Man’s Moral Nature 





to Christianity. By the Rev. J. RADForp THOMSON, M.A. 





RECENT BOOKS ON THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


The Great Problem ; or, Christianity as 
It is. Bya Student of Science. 55. 6d. cloth boards. 


** Forms one of the most conclusive arguments we have ever seen in defence 
of the Christian faith."—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 
“ The work of a master mind.”—Churvthman, 


The Resurrection of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. An Historical Fact. With an Examination of 
Naturalistic Hypotheses. Bythe Rev. JoHN KENNEDY, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6¢. cloth boards, 


*«'We have here, brought into a comparatively small compass, the Scripture 
testimony tothe central fact of the Resurrection, but every sentence tells ina 
way that shows how succinctness of statement may be compatible with the 





utmost clearness.”—Ldindurgh Daily Review. 


Prophecy: its Nature and Evidence. 


By the Rev. R. A. REDFORD, M.A., LL.B. 55. cloth. 
‘In the lines that he has chosen, Mr. Redford has written not only learnedly, 
but with much spirit and force, so that his work must be regarded as a 
distinctly useful addition to the polemics of religion, and will be undoubtedly 
read with attention and respect by all, irrespective of their feeling in the 
matter. The work ends with a powerful and masterly disquisition on the 
prophetic spirit in the Christian dispensation.” —Pudblic Opinion. 


The Truth of the Christian Religion, as 
' Established by the Miracles of Christ. By BaBoo RAM 
CHANDRA Bose. Crown 8vo. 35. cloth boards. 
**Baboo Ram Chandra Bose is a teacher at whose feet Englishmen may 
sit with certainty of profit, and whose work amongst his own countrymen 
must be of the highest value.”—Congregationalist. 





LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT 


SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Gatherings, 


Edited by the Rev. CANON FLEMING, 


Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer. By 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





The Religious Tract Society's List. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Published. 35., in cloth boards. 


_ HORA PETRINA; 


Or, Studies in the Life of the Apostle Peter. 


By the Rev. J. S. HOWSON, D.D., Dean of Chester, 


Author of ‘* Scenes in the Life.of St. Paul,” ‘* Meditations on the Miracles of our on etc. 








Quarto. 6s. Handsome cloth, gilt. 


A CROWN OF FLOWERS: Poems and Pictures. 


COLLECTED FROM THE PAGES OF THE “GIRL’S OWN PAPER.” . 
With an Illustration on every page. Forming a most attractive volume for a birthday present. 





Crown 8vo. 55. cloth boards. With numerous Illustrations, 


ANTS AND THEIR WAYS. 


With a complete List of Genera and Species of the British Ants. 
By the Rev. W. FARREN WIIITE, M.A, Vicar of Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. 





Recently published. Price 8s., in handsome cloth, gilt edges, or 25s. in morocco. 


SEA PICTURES, DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


By JAMES MACAULAY, M.A., M.D., Editor of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” etc. 
The _— Volume of the ‘* Pen and Pencil Series,” enitoems in size and style with ‘‘ English Pictures,” ‘**Those Holy 
Fields,” ‘‘The Land of the Pharaohs,” etc. With numerous Engravings from Drawings and Paintings by GusPAvVE Dorgé, 
}J:.M. W. Turner, R.A., CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A., DAVIDSON KNOWLES, A. LABY, STANILAND, and other Artists. 


“Opening this tempting volume with the idea of skimming it, we have read it almost from the first page to the last. It has told us much we never knew 
before, and it has put in a fresh and enjoyable*form all with which we had fancied ourself most familiar.”—Zhe Times. 





Recently published. Crown 8vo. Wath Illustrations. 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON, ma, 


Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury ; author of ‘*The Origin of anininal “The Five 
Great Monarchies,” etc. 





With Eighty-four Illustrations. Quarto. 10s. handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


HISTORIC LANDMARKS IN THE CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 


By RICHARD HEATH, Author of “‘ Edgar Quinet : His Early Life and Writings,” etc. 
“They are well chosen and told with spirit, and the book will be a useful one to many,”—Guardian. 
“The task is heavy, but Mr. Heath has acquitted himself well. - _ The work is carefully carried out.”—Saturday Review. 
“Calculated at once to give a bird's-eye view of history, and to impress its most important events strongly on the memory.”—Standard. 
™ * Will prove a most acceptable gift-book to the student of Christian history, and will by no means - devoid of interest to the general reader." — Western 
Morning News. 





NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 
A Golden Treasury for the Children of God, 


whose Treasure is in Heaven : consisting of Devotional and 
Practical Observations on Select Passages of Scripture for 
Every Dayin the Year. By K. H. von BoGatzky. With 
use ef District Visitors, City Missionaries, and others. Biographical Sketch of the Author. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
10s. per 100; 3d. each in cloth. cloth boards, 


‘Companions for Quiet Hours. A Companion 
to the Lord’s Table : Meditations and Prayers from Ancient 
and Modern Authors. With an Introduction on The Mean- 
ing of the Lord’s Supper. 16mo. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 


A Hymn Book for Mission Services, For the 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Outlines of the Life of Christ. A Guide to the Study of | Romanism: a Doctrinal and Historical Examination 
the Chronology, Harmony, and Purpose of the Gospels. By EusTack of the Creed of Pope Pius [V. By the Rev. Ropert C. JENKINS, M.A., 
R. ConpeER, M.A., D.D. With Map prepared by Captain C. Conpgr, R.E., Rector of Lyminge, and Honorary Canon of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 5s. cloth boards. 

“The value of Mr. Conder’s thoughtful and learned little book is of ‘It is not a mere refurbishing of the old armour, but the introduction of 
pore ratio to its size. It would be difficult to find so much that is new weapons of offence and of defence as required by the great changes 
valuable in so small a compass.”—British Quarterly Review, which have taken place in the pleas, exouses, and enlarged developments of | 
Voices -from Calvary. A Series of Homilies. By the Rev. the advocates of Rome. This volume should prove an acceptable addition 

CHARLES STANFORD, D.D., author of “Symbols of Christ,” etc. to every clerical library in the kingdom.” —L£uglish Churchman. 
Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth boards, red edges. The Religious Topography ae England. By S. R. 

*‘Abounding in beautiful thoughts, forcefully and sweetly expressed, Pattison. Price 2s. 6d., cloth bo: 





calculated to speak conviction to the sinner, consolation to the saint, and 
confirmation to the wavering. We have read these pages with delight, and 
even now their echoes linger in our soul.”— Rev. C. H. SpurGEON, in Sword 
and Trowel, 


Parables of the Spring; or, the Resurrection and the Life. 
> the late Professor GAUSSEN, of Geneva. Witha Biographical Sketch 
the Author. Illustrated. Small 4to. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
“The memoir of the writer imparts additional interest to these thoughtful 
parables, whose purpose is to afford consolation to the bereaved and suffer- 
ing.” —Bookseller. 





** Mr. Pattison’s book is necessarily siaeiaiiek but it is not uninteresting, 
and may suggest much useful work for local and county annalists, ’"— 
Manchester Guardian. 

The Interpreter’s House, and what I Learnt there; or, 
New Lessons from an Old School. By the Rev. James E. ARNOLD. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

** The author has earried his imitation of Bunyan to. the extent of adopting 
his quaintness of style, which, as he ttuly observes, ‘ possesses an ineffable 
charm,’ and as the result has ’produced a book which is full of good matter 
neatly ’and pithily expressed.” —Congrezationalist. 
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FOR SALE, FOR HIRE, 


PATENT SOSTENENTE 


\NSMEA, 


jen F peg ® i. Highest 
REE YEARS wards a e recent 
— SYSTEM. International Exhibitions, 
EVERY PIANO GUARANTEED FOR ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


FIVE YEARS. 


Prices from 35 to 350 Guineas, 


SOLD BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL MUSICSELLERS. 


18, 20, & 22, Wigmore Street, London, W., and the “BRINSMEAD WORKS,” 
Grafton Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 





IMPORTANT TO LECTURERS, SCHOOL MANAGERS, MASTERS, AND TEACHERS. 


COLOURED DIAGRAMS AND PICTURES. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY now issues the Diagrams previously published by the WORKING MEN’S EDUCATIONAL UNION. 


These Diagrams are intended for the use of Lecturers, and are executed in a bold, attractive style. 
for distant inspection, and coloured for gas or candlelight. They are durable and very portable. n ‘ a 
obtained singly. Single Diagrams are sold at 3s. ; Double and Treble Diagrams in proportion. When required, théy can be provided with 


Detailed Lists on Application. 


Eyelets for convenient suspension. 


Each is 3 feet by 4 feet in area, printed on cloth, adapted 
Although arranged in Sets, they may generally be 
rames and 
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REGENT PUBLICATIONS 


NEW ANNUALS, 
Forming Handsome Presentation Books. 

The Boy’s Own Annual for 1882. The Fourth Volume 
of the ‘‘Boy’s Own Paper.” Dedicated by Special Permission to 
T.R.H. the two Sailor ee of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Con- 
taining 848 pages of Tales, Sports, Travel, Adventure, Amusement, and 
Instruction. Coloused and Wood Engravings. 7s. 6d. handsome cloth ; 
gs. gilt. t 

The Girl’s Own Annual for 1882. The Third Volume 
of the “ Girl’s Own Paper.” Containing 848 pages of interesting and 
useful reading, profusely I/lustrated by Eminent Artists. Price 7s. 6d. 
in handsome cloth; or gs. with gilt edges. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The Franklins; or, the Story of a Convict. By GEORGE 
E. SarGENT, author of “ The Story of a City Arab,” etc. With Illus- 
trations. Imperial r6mo. 5s. cloth, gilt. 

Cobwebs and Cables. By HeEsBa STRETTON, author of 
“¢ Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘‘ A Thorny Path,” etc. With Engravings by 
Gorpon Brown. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

Under the Old Roof. By HeEssBa STRETTON, author of 


**No Place like Home,” etc. With Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 1s. 


’ cloth. 

The Vanguard of the Christian Army; or, Sketches of 
Missionary Life. By the Author of “Great Voyagers.”’ Illustrated. 
Imp. 16mo. 55. cloth boands, gilt edges. 

Children’s Flowers: The Friends of their Rambles and 
Play. With fine Floral Illustrations by GiacoMELLI and WHYMPER. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 

The Young Refugee. By ANNE BEALE, author of ‘‘The 
Queen o’ S May,” etc. With Illustrations. Small gto. 1s. 6¢. cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 

Elsie’s Footprints; or, Jesus your Life, and your Life for 
ay By Mrs. Lucas SHADWELL, author of ‘* Golden Sheaves,” etc. 

ith Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Hid in the Cevennes; or, the Mountain Refuge. B 
BLancHE MoccGripGcs. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. clot 
boards, gilt. 

Minatoo ; or, Little Frankie’s Bearer. A Story of the Indian 
Mutiny. By Mrs. H. B. Pautyt. Volume for the Young. No. 137. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s. cloth boards, 

Drierstock. A Tale of American Frontier Life. With Illus- 


trations, Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


Next-Door Neighbours. By AGNEs GIBERNE, author of 
‘* Through the Lynn,” etc. Monthly Volume for the Young. No. 136. 





With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 15. cloth boards. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE GIRL’S OWN BOOKSHELF. 
Vol. 1., Cora; or, Three Years of a Girl’s Life. 


Illustrated from original drawings by M. E. Epwarps. 
2s. 6a. cloth boards. 


Vol. Il., The Girl’s Own Cookery Book. By Puitus 


Browne. 1s. cloth boards, 


Vol. Ill., The Queen o’ the May. By ANNigz BEALE, 
author of ‘‘ The Miller's Daughter,” ‘‘ The Young Refugee,” etc. With 
Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 3s. cloth boards, bevelled edges. 


BOOKS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Katie Brightside, and how she made the Best of Everything. 
By RutH Lams, author of ‘Thoughtful Joe,” etc. In Large Type, 
with Illustrations by RopErT BARNES. Quarto. as. 6d. cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 

Little Dot and her Friends, and other Stories. With 
Twenty-four Large Coloured Pictures, and Forty Vignettes. Hand- 
somely bound. 4s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


EASTER AND WHITSUNTIDE CARDS. 
Easter Joy, and The Love of the Spirit. Two packets 


of novel designs, with appropriate letterpress, 15. each packet. 


COLOURED PICTURES—SCRIPTURE SCENES. 


A beautiful Series, printed in Oil Colours, in a superior style, 
and on the best paper. Suited for Cottage Parlours, School 
Rooms, etc. Size 17 inches by 13 inches. Price 6d. each. 
(Reduced from 1s. each.) These pictures may also be had 
mounted on stout cardboard with printed imitation frame and 
varnished, 1s. 4d.; or stretched on canvas upon wooden 
Srame and varnished, 25. 


Good Samaritan. 
The Child Timothy. 
acob and his Sons, 
acob blessing Joseph's Sons. 
avid the Shepherd's Boy. 
The Prodigal’s Return. 
Moses on the Mount. 
David slaying the Lion. 
. Shepherds of Bethlehem. 
The Little Captive Maid. 
. Pharisee and Publican, 
. Ananias and Sapphira. 
13. Paul at Athens. 
14. The Lame Man at the Temple. 
15 Joseph's Coat of Many Colours. 
16. The Ten Virgins. 


Profusely 
Imperial 16mo, 


The Sower. 

Noah leaving the Ark. 
Enemy Sowing Tares. 
Gathering of the Manna. 
Widow's Oil Multiplied. 
Eli and Samuel. 

Mordecai Advanced. 

Paul at Melita. 

Trial of Abraham's Faith. 
Bereans and the Scriptures. 
Man Without a Wedding Gar- 


ment. 
David’s Charge to Solomon, 
Paul and Lydia. 
Prodigal’s Resolve. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
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A large variety of Presentation Books at all prices may be ins 


Lonpon: 65, ST. PAUL’s CHURCHYARD (opposite the Northern 
18, SLATER STREET. 


MANCHESTER: 100, CORPORATION STREET. 


cted at the RELIGIous Tract Society’s RetaiL Depéts— 
ntrance to the Cathedral), and 164, PICCADILLY. LIVERPOOL: 
BRIGHTON : 31, WESTERN ROAD, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
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Directors. 
Bakcuay, Esq. oe (Chairman) .. 


Hampton Hara, Esq... 


H. Kendall & Sons, Merchants. 


Weston & ,» Cement Manu- 
facturers and Wharfingers. 


(Deputy Chairman) 
STELL, JOHN Hanyvny, Esq. .» Woodbury Hall, St. Neots. 

Barnciay, THomMas GzorGeE, Esq. .. Barclay, Perkins & Co., Brewers. 

Bevan, Francis Aucustus, Esq. .. Barclay,’Bevan, Tritton & Co., Bankers. 

Branp, JamuEs, Esq. .. se .. Harvey, Brand & Co., Merchants. 

Cave, CHarwss, Esq. ron .. Prescott,Grote,Cave, Buxton, Loder & Co., Bankers. 

Cximpers, Str Gaornau Henry .. Thos. Daniel and Co., Merchants. , 

Davipson, Hunry, Esq. .. 8, Mansfield Stroet, Portland Place, W. 





Farqguuar, Horace B. T., Esq. 

Fie.p, GEorca Hanpoury, Esq. 

Hux7?, Taomas Nuwman, Esq. 
Rlanager & Actuary. 


Jamus CHISHOLM, 


. Forbes, Forbes & Co., Merchants. 
-. National Provincial Bank of England. 
.-. Newman, Hunt & Co., Merchanis. 


Heccetary. 
JamMES Bumpvs. 
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Total Claims Paid } 


Including Bonuses 


| £3,650, 000. 
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1, OLD BROAD STREET, 
AND 22, PALL MALL, 


LiONDON. 
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The following is an Extract from the Directors’ Report for 1882 :— 


During the year the Directors have thought it desirable to 
pass under revision the terms on which Policies are granted. They 
are of opinion that the contract of Life Assurance should be made 
as simple, as economical, and as unfettered by restrictive conditions 
as possible, and it has been their aim to give effect to this view in 
the following regulations :— 


1. If the Assured be unable to pay thé premium, and the Policy 
be of three years’ duration and unencumbered, the -days of grace will be 
extended for any time not exceeding one year, on a promissory note being 
given for the overdue premium and a moderate fine. 

The new form of Policy contains a-clause enabling the Company, mn 
CASE OF NECESSITY, to apply the Bonuses to the payment of a premium or to 
advance the premium and make the amount a first charge on the Policy, 
notwithstanding any assignment or trust that has been constituted. 

Claims are payable immediately on proof of death and title, instead of on 
the expiry of three months after such proof has been given, as heretofore, 

The lives’ assured, not being seafaring persons, are allowed to travel in 
any part of the world, without the necessity of obtaining license from 
the Company, and without payment of extra premium, provided that 
no residence in any one country be extended beyond a month. 


NotTEe.—This benefit is granted to new Assurers only, and existing Policy Holders must make 
special application to have their Policies brought under the new condition. 


The limits of free residence have been considerably extended. 

The surrender values of such Policies as are allowed to lapse are held at 
the disposal of the legal owner for six years, and written notice is sent in 
each case stating the amount of value. . 

Non-forfeitable Policies are issued, under a new table of premiums by 
limited payments, securing, after two annual payments, such a proportion 
of the sum assured as the number of premiums actually paid bears to the 
total number originally payable. 

Policies are no longer void by the death of the life assured from 
suicide, except within 13 months of the date of Assurance. 

The forfeiture of Policies .through the death of the life assured by 
duelling or by the hands of justice has been abolished as obsolete. 

The rights of third parties interested in a Policy are safe-guarded, 
should any condition be violated without their knowledge. 

11. All Policies are, after the expiry of five years from the date of issue, indis- 
putable on the ground of any error or mis-statement in the original docu- 
ments—fraud alone excepted—provided the age have been admitted. 

12. The rates for Assurances on, the non-participating’ scale have been 
remodelled, reducing the premiums on the younger lives, and making @ 
more equitable difference between these and the profit. rates. 


The effect of the foregoing regulations is to afford increased 
facilities for keeping Assurances in force, practically to free the 
great bulk of the Company’s Policies from any condition except the 
payment of the premium, and in the case of lapsed Policies to secure 





W. B. WaittincHam & Oo., Printers, 91, Gracechurch Street, London. 
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SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND LADIES 
OUTFITTERS. 












This Corset has gained the Gold ‘Meda 
the New Zealand Exhibition. 





OICE FLOWER ‘SEEDS 


IN PENNY PACKETS. ~* 


lar, and beautiful varieties, including finest Double 
German Aster and Ten-week Stock, Scarlet 
Linum, Phlox Drummondi, Double Zinnia, Mig- 
nonette, Pansy, Sweet Peas, Nemophila Insignis, 
Calliopsis, Dwarf Nasturtium, Cla rkia, etc. 


50 packets, in 50 choice varieties, post free 
25 packets, in 25 choice varieties, post free 2/2 

Each packet contains sufficient seed for making 
two or three nice patches ; all the varieties are 
easy of cultivation, and w ill be found excellent 
for distribution amongst cottagers or children, 


structions for Cultivation, free to Customers on 
Application. 


DANIELS BROS. 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 
EXCHANGE STREET, NORWICH. 





A Splendid Assortment of the most showy, popu- 


100 packets, in 100 choice varieties, post free 8/- 
4/2 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue, with full In- 











SHILLING BOOKS FOR WORKING PEOPLE, 


. Ben Boyce, the Beachman, and other Nautical Sketches. 
My Scariet Shawl ; or, Out of Debt, Out of Danger. By Gzorce E. 
The Pediar of Copthorne Common. By Mrs. Freperick Locker. 
The Cornish Fishermen's Watch-Ni ‘ and other Stories. 

The Light on the Wall, and other Stories. With Illustrations. 
The Oldest Fisherman the World ever saw, and other Stories. 
Waste Not, Want Not. 

Frog Ailey, and what came out of it, By Mrs. Prossgr. 

The Boundary Tree; or The Two Farmers. 

10. The Broken Clothes-line, and other Stories. 

tr. A Story Of Crossport, and other Tales.. By SaraAH DoupNney. 

12. The c+ ae Right Arm, and other Stories. 

13. Good Tidings for the Anxious. AJso in cloth limp, 6a. 

14. Shaw’s Farm. By Mrs. F. Locker. 

15. Hours with Working Women.’ For Winter Readings. 

16. The Loss of the Kent East-indiaman. 

17. Widow Clarke’s Home, and what Changed it. (Mrs. Prosser. 
18. The Wise Man of Wittlebury; or, Charity begins at Home. By 
The Wife's Secret, and other Sketches. 

20, Wives and. their Husbands. By Mrs. Gzorce GLADSTONE. 


(SARGENT. 


P SLAY S YS 





. Mrs. Warley’s Lodger, and other Stories. By the Rey. C. CourTENway. 
a: The Lost Passenger, and other Sketches. 

23. A Tate of the Grampians, and other Sketches. 

24. Humphrey Pace and his Wife Hannah, and other Stories. 
25. A Present Saviour; or, Great Truths for Earnest Times. 
26. Milly's Trials and Triumphs. 

27. My Wife did it, and other Stories. 

28. How shall | go to God? By Dr. Bonar. 
29. Old Blind Ned; or, The Lord will provide. 
30. The Sunny Valley, and ‘other Tales. 

31. Golden, all Golden, and Peter Duckett the Cobbler, and other 
32. The Happy Resolve. {Stories. By Mrs. Prosser. 
33. Little Ruby's Cur!; or, Tom Foster, the Railway Porter. 

34. The Sparrow on the Housetop. By Mrs. Prosser. 

35- Precious Truths in Plain Words. 

36. Nat Cantle, the Oracie, and other Stories. 

37. The Lost Ten Pounds, and other Stories. 

38. Honesty the Best Policy, and other Stories. By Marvy E. Ropss. 
39. Mother’s Blessing, and other Stories. 
40. Sandy's Faith. A Story of Scottish Life. 


(Prosser. 
By Mrs. 


By Mary E. Boppy. 


By Lypia L. Rouse. 





LONDON: 86, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





BOOKS for BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


All Buyers of Books for Presentation should apply at the 
*“*Leisure Hour” Office, 56, Paternoster Row, 
LONDON, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, which 
forwarded post free on application. 


For an will be 


THE DRESS OF THE PERIOD — 






Ask For WATERMAN’S 


HYGIENIC 


As shown at the Dre s 
Exhivitionofthe National 
‘Health Society. Recom 
mended by the Medical 
Profession. 
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aterman ’ 








MESSRS. C. CHURCHILL & CO., 


21, Cross Street, Finsbury, London, E.C., 
Are the introducers of ‘all the best American Tools. and 
Machines suitable for Amateurs, including 12 varieties of 
Fret Sawing Machines, over 800 Fret Designs, 12 varieties 
of prepared Fret Woods, & &e. 


“HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES.” 
A new book’ for Ladies. Hundreds of Illustrations, with 
ae how to Ornament their Houses cheaply and tastefully. 


8vo. Post free for 6s. 6d. 
NEW AMATEUR CATALOGUE, 160 pp. (Photo- 


litho.), with 7oo Illustrations, sent on receipt of 6d. 











FOUR COLD MEDALS 3 

BORWICKS 
BAKING i 

POWDER ont 


FOR PASTRY,PUDDINCS, CAKES, AND BLANCMANGE, 
WHOLESOME BREAD. in 6d. & ts. Ting. 


Custard 
Powder, 


For making 


BORWICK'S : 





McCALL'S 
PAYSANDU 
OX TONGUBES. 


PREPARED BY 


L & Comp 


x JOHN ve CAL 





To be obtained of, Mideeses: and itatian Warehousemen. 





As made for Her Majesty the Queen. 
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SEWING 
COTTON 


{S THE BEST. 


ALEXANDER’S KNITTING GOTTON 


IS NOTED FOR ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
Sold by all Drapers and Haberdashers. 


ALEXANDER’S 


4 
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Maiers to the 
GUSTARDS WITHOUT EGGS!!! 


a The Original and only Genuine. 
Produces delicious Custard without 
Eggs, at half the cost and trouble. 
Sold every- 
where Established 
in Gd. and is, 1887. 
Boxes. 


Alfred Bird & Sons, BIRD’S- | rE IA ER, NURSERY DIAPER, 
pee SOWDER TOWELS, & TOWELLING. 


Will send on receipt of address, A reprodu ction of the uni bleached Linens of the past generation which 
lasted a life time. ‘‘ An exceptionally strong linen that will last for many 

‘“ ” years “** a softness of texture and a sheen only to be brought about by 
POST PASTRY and SWEETS. —A Little Work genuine treatment of excellent raw material.”—Article in 7ke Queen on 


containing Practical Hints and Original “ Old Bleach Linens,” August roth, 1882. “ ‘Tested for strength they show 
a superiority over ordinary linens *** surpassing anything we have hitherto 


FREE Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner examined.”—Warehousemen and Drapers’ Trade Journal, June 11th, 1881. 


Manufactory, Randalstown, Ireland. 
and Supper Table. Ask for OLD. BLEACH GOODS, to be had from all first-class Drapers. 








By Special Royal Appointment. 


New Spring Dresses, 


Spearman’s Vicuna Fleecy Wool Serge. 
Soft elastic finish, very beautiful and 
fine, 1/6% the yard. 

Spearman's Devon Check on Check 
ae A dozen pretty 1uixtures, 

woo! and soft finish, 1,¢ the yard. 


- PS Pree 
Spearman's RN . Serge, as used by the 
English and Foreign Governments. 
Sea-water — not hurt it. Fast Dye, 


1/114 the y 


Spearman's Light-Weighted Serge. 
Crisp water finish in 12 good sound 
colours, 1/64 the yard 

Spearman’s Jeypoor Serge. Woven 

of fine India Wool. Soft elastic finish, 
a very beautiful fabric. 

Spearman's poy od Width Devonshire 

Fabrics. For Gentlemen's and Boys’ 


ear, 2/6 to 10/9 the yard. Particularly 


PURE WOOL ONLY: Spearman's Double Width Mili 
ALL PATTERNS POST FREE. Spearman’ Sey cape 
ONLY ADDRESS, Fast Dye, for India and Summer wear, 


66 th i 
SPEARMAN& SPEARMAN, ai er Serges for Gentle 


PLY™M oUTH ul, 3/11 to 5/9 the yard. 


“Is as nearly gg as : 
Cod-Liver Oil can be.”— 
HAN fees . ASK FOR 
** Has almost th e delicacy 
salad _ oil.” -— British ” 


“Perfected” (ae ee 


‘No nauseous eructa- E GOL D M E DA a 
tions follow after it is swal- : 
lowed.” — Medical Press. £ \] ™ 
Manufactured at ALLEN S. | 
& Hanpurys own factory : 7 ac 


in Norway from fresh and 


selected livers of the Cod = : BLACK LEAD 
only, and by ALLEN & Han- MS = Noe SO 
BURYS special and — Lal : y “The Clean Black Lead.”—Vide Press. 





process it possesses all th ° 1 Sy Should any difficulty be experi- 
invaluable medicinal an o rij!) enced in obtaining JAMES’ DOME 
rt utritive properties of the : iiiitt!\| JEAD, the makers will be happy to 
remedy in their highest de- : MOS IN| send a sample on receipt of two 
gree of excellence. b : SS penny stamps to cover postage. 
Tt can be borne and di- Sa : Wes Adizen 
ttt ela gested by the most delicate; * ; ‘ ’ = JAMES & SONS, 
A.D 147'3 s the only 077 which does not . 5; Inventors & Sole Makers. 
‘repeat ;” and for these reasons the most efficacious kind in use. \ 


In capsuled bottles only, at 1/4, 2/6, 4/9, and c/-. Sold everywhere S Ss z PLYMOUTH. 


TRADE = MARK. 





























m. Ke. EURT AND CO., PRINTBRS, WINE OFFICE CCURT, FLEET STREET, CITY. 





